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Foreword 


The story behind this book is brief. A few years ago I set out to buy a book 
on America which made a comprehensive use of the pictorial material with 
which our history abounds I did not find what I was looking for, and I under- 
took the idea myself. The American Pasty I believe, contains more pictuies 
from more different sources than any single volume of American history ever 
published 

Yet I do not like to think of it primarily as a “picture history ” Pictures 
can lie, and often do, it might almost be argued that nothing can lie so effec- 
tively as a picture! A caiefully chosen picture can distort almost any fact By 
the same token, some pictures can tell the truth in a way that words are power- 
less to match I have tried to include as many such pictures as I could find 

To my own surprise, the 125,000 words in this book took longer to assem- 
ble than the pictures. Perhaps that was because 1 tried to avoid, so far as pos- 
sible, the task of “explaining” pictures which explained themselves, and have 
written mostly about things which the pictures do not explain It was my inten- 
tion to use words for the steady factual theme of the book, while the pictures 
supplied overtones in significance, drama, and humor. 

The book was planned and written as a history of American politics — by 
which I mean considerably more than party conventions and ward heeling and 
Boss Tweed Politics, as I understand it, is the proper word for history in 
action. It includes everything that importantly influences the fate or mood of 
the nation at any particular time American politics began with the boundless 
idealism of the Declaration of Independence, and it has recently attained the 
seemingly boundless destructive power of the atom bomb Two great impulses 
— the desire to see all men free and equal, and the desire to be richer and 
stronger than anyone else — have run through our politics for 170 years, and 
explain much that has happened in the American past R B 



All the noisy tempestuous scenes of politics witnessed in this country— all t, 
excitement and strife^ even— are GOOD to behold —Walt Whitmj 
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The^ Declaration of I nd,e pendence on the opposite page has heen reproduced 
from the official printed copy attached to the J ournals of the Continental Con 
gress for July 4, 1776 This basic American manifesto was conceived in anger 
but phrased with cold deter mincUion It states that all men are created equal, 
that they have certain inalienable rights as human beings, that constitutions and 
governments exist to secure those rights, and that whenever they fail to 
do so, the people may rebel and set up new constitutions and governments 
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**The Reconciliation Between Britania and Her 
Daughter America** was a British propaganda car- 
toon of 1 782, intended to aid the peace talks which 
were then going on. Before Uncle Sam was invented, 
cartoonists pictured the United States as a wild red 
Indian, a rattlesnake, an eagle, or a bucking horse 




CHAPl'ER 1 


THE AGE 
OF THE 
FEDERALISTS 


The lusty impression which young America made 
in the family of nations at the close of the Revolution 
18 shown in the cartoon on the opposite page The 
United States is the naked Indian girl with tobacco 
leaves around her hips and a liberty pole over her 
shoulder, leaping forward to buss her dear mama 
England Some Americans may have felt this way 
about England in 1782— a great many more wanted 
no part of their erstwhile mother country But they 
all shared the same aggressive desire to do what they 
wanted, when they wanted, without interference 
from friend or foe. 

This fact is a good starting point for a book on 
the American past, in terms of people and politics 
For politics IS simply the means by which people try 
to get what they want, and Americans have always 
wanted liberty fiist of all The songs and catchwords 
of the Revolution were all about liberty— liberty for 
the people, liberty for the thirteen “Free and Inde- 
pendent States”— liberty, in fact, for all mankind 
In 1782, in a world which was still run largely by 
kings and other privileged persons, the Americans 
had more liberty than anyone else. 

But liberty was about all they did have They had 
no economic security, no system of defense, not 
even any government worthy of the name. The so- 
called “United States of America” was not a nation 
at all It was a loose alliance of thirteen little nations 
which had managed to stick together long enough to 
fight off the British armies Now that the big war was 
piactically over, those thirteen nations wer^ raising 
tariff walls, strengthening their military forces, and 
threatening little wars among themselves 

In this situation there appeared in several states 
a group of men who wanted to transform the United 
States into a single, strong, united nation These 
men became known as Federalists, and they formed 
the first important American political party. The 
plans they put forward stirred fierce opposition, for 
they meant each state and every individual 
American would have to give up a certain amount 


of liberty They meant more tax collectors, more 
public officials and judges, and a national army and 
navy Americans generally hated these things more 
than they hated the Indians or the British 

The Federalists won their early battles by slieer 
force of intellect and reason, and by playing clever, 
hardheaded politics They captured many voles Jiy 
wrapping their projects in the name of George Wash- 
ington, who was one of them They adopted as their 
political badge the black cockade which had been 
worn by the soldiers of the Revolution— a shrewd ap- 
peal to American patriotism Most of the wealthy 
merchants, landowners, and lawyers were Federal- 
ists They had plenty of money and almost complete 
control of the press 

The Federalists always pretended, however, that 
they were not politicians at all They can led on their 
organization work and made their nominations in 
secret caucuses from which rank-and-file voters were 
excluded The typical Federalist thought it was un- 
seemly and even indecent to be caught playing poli- 
tics John Marshall, a leading Federalist, once de- 
clared that nothing “more debases or pollutes the 
human mind” than political parties This hypocriti- 
cal attitude had much to do with the eventual down- 
fall of the Federalist party. 

On the whole the Federalists were more interested 
in protecting their money and property than in 
giving their fellow Americans any more liberty 
Their slogan, as expressed by John Jay, was “Those 
who own the country ought to govern it ” In their 
pictures they appear as stern, dignified men, ob- 
viously filled with a sense of their own virtue, and 
dressed to the hilt m silk stockings, silver-buckled 
shoes, and powdered wigs But it would be wrong to 
think of them as mere political antiques. They wrote 
our Constitution, wangled its adoption in most of the 
states, organized the Federal Government, and ran 
It with much success during its first twelve precari- 
ous years They built the platform on which Amer- 
ican history has been enacted ever since 




THE FIRST 
INAUGURATION 

t 


The precise moment of the FedevoUgts’ gieatesl 
triumph IS pictured above. On a balcony of Federal 
Hall m Wall Stieet, New York City, General George 
Washington has just heard the President’s Oath ad- 
ministered for the first time: “I do solemnly swear 
that I will faithfully execute the Office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution 



of the UnitqJa^ates.** With one hand on his heart and 
the other on an open Bible he is about to reply, “I 
swear — so help me God!” 

To encourage the infant textile industry on this 
great occasion, the new President wore a dark brown 
suit which was 100 per cent made-in- America His 
calm majesty was so impressive that people in the 
streets blinked away tears and shouted “Huzza’” in 


choked voices Washington was the greatest symbol 
of patriotism and unity that the Americans had But 
inwardly he was not at all calm He had predicted 
for years jhat the thirteen states would fly apart in 
civil war and economic chaos If the new Federal 
Government could be he^d together foj; just twenty 
years, he believed, the country would be safe That 
was to be the underlying aim of his administration 




At 17 Washington ( standing) was official 
surveyor for Culpeper County, Virginia. 


‘‘FIRST IN THE HEARTS 
OF HIS COUNTRYMEN” 


Washington’s rise to the position of No. 1 American was due in part to a polit- 
ical bargain. The Revolution had started in 1775 as a Massachusetts war, but 
the Massachusetts men in the Continental Congress knew they could never win 
unless the other states joined in. So they decided to throw their votes behind a 
Southerner for Commander m Chief. This made Washington a logical choice, 
for he was a Southerner from the largest American state — Virginia — and he 
already had a wide reputation as a military man He was also a member of Con- 
gress, and American Congressmen have always preferred to give important jobs 
to one of their own, when they could. 

Fortunately Washington was well equipped for the job. He had been a soldier 
since he was 20 At 22 he had led troops against the French in western Pennsyl- 
vania. At 23 he was commander of the whole Virginia army along the Indian 
frontier. He had traveled on horseback over thousands of miles of wilderness. 
He had a natural love of action, a handshake like haid steel, and had never 
known physical fear. The portrait on the opposite page by Charles Willson 
Peale shows him as the Army knew him . a superb six-foot two-inch specimen of 
vigorous and commanding manhood. 



Washington was bom February 22, 1732, on this site over- At 21 Washington ( right) was sent west to interview the 
looking Pope’s Creek, Westmoreland County, Virginia French His raft almost capsized in the icy Allegheny 



At 23 he fought with Braddock’s ill-fated army near Pitts 
burgh, and got four French bullets through his coat 


At 26 he married Martha Cu-^ti'^, a rich widow, and ac 
quired two stepchildren He never had children of his own 
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The British retreat from Concord, April 19, 1775, is pic- 
tured at the right. Minutemen are firing on the British 
rear Some redcoats have jumped the fences to fire back 


WASHINGTON LEADS 
THE revolution! 


Washington took command at Cambridge, July 3, 1775, 
soon after Bunker Hill Lacking powder for an attack, he 
besieged Boston until the British sailed away to New York. 


Wasuini^ton’s political opinions were largely 
foiined by lus experiences in the Revolution As 
Commander in Chief he had to take orders from a 
goveinment which had no power to enforce its de- 
cisions and often showed no inclination to help him 
or save itself In a country of 2,200,000 people, witli 
at least 250,000 able-bodied men, Washington never 
had raoie than 8,000 well-trained Continental troops 
to fight in a single battle These were augmented by 
the state militia who came and went almost as they 


Beaten at New York by superior enemy forces, Washing- 
ton retreated to the Delaware River in the winter of 1776 
Here he launched his Christmas night attack on Trenton 


At Valley Forge in 1777-78 \^8hington pondered the fail- 
ures of Congress while his arm) froze and starved A few 
months later he struck the fo&a savage blow at Monmouth 


Canvas tojjped supply wagons arrive at Washington’s 
camp and are greeted with cheers During most of the eight 
years’ war his men got no uniforms, shoes, or steady pay. 





At Yorktown in 1781 Washington received the surrender Washington bade good-by| to his officers* December 4, 

of a whole British army under Cornwallis, virtually end- 1783, after squelching an attempt to set up a military dic- 
ing the war But Yorktown was largely a French victory. tatorship Then he returned to his farm at Mount Vernon 1 


pleased, but who never mustered more than about 
20,000 under Washington’s command Such “Min- 
utemen” fought bravely when their own villages 
were invaded (above) But they were too fond of 
their personal liberty to submit to the whipping-post 
discipline of the Contmental Army, It is no wonder 
that Washington decided, as he wrote to a Federalist 
friend, that men must sometimes be forced to do 
things for their ovm good. 

Yet when some of his own officers came to him with 


plans to make him a dictator, Washington turned 
tliem back in disgust. “The mass of citizens in these 
United States mean well,” he wrote, “and I firmly 
believe they will always act well whenever they can 
obtain a right understanding of matters.” In the end 
it required the aid of a large French army and naval 
squadiun to win the Revolution This humiliating 
fact gave Washington his basic political principle* 
that the United States must by all means be strong 
enough to stand on its own feet in the future. 
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and feathered and forced to drink the health of the royal family in scald- 
ing tea (“Macarony” was a nickname for a feather-wearing dandy ) 




TORIES AND 
MUTINEERS 


1774-1783 


The revolution against Great Britain was not just a simple fight 
for liberty — it was also a complicated civil war among the Ameri- 
cans themselves. Tory American troops and traitors like Benedict 
Arnold burned cities in Connecticut and Virginia and massacred the 
frontier dwellers of New York and Pennsylvania The patriots 
swung the Tories on liberty poles, smeaied them with tar and feath- 
ers, and confiscated all their possessions More than 70,000 Tones 
escaped from the country, but many more stayed right where they 
lived, and most of them became Federalists after the war 

Toward the end of the Revolution another kind of civil strife 
broke out inside the Army The mutiny of the Pennsylvania line 
(below) was led by former Philadelphia workingmen and might be 
called the first successful American strike Later mutinies were put 
down with great severity In May 1781 twelve soldiers who incited 
their fellows against accepting pay in worthless paper were led out 
on a parade ground and shot When one of them failed to die quickly 
an officer ordered his comrade to run a bayonet through him In 
1783 another group of unpaid soldiers surrounded the government 
buildings in Philadelphia and drove Congress to seek refuge in 
Piinceton The grievances of these men were severe and their com- 
plaints not easy to suppress. 



Outside a country alehouse, somewhere in Revolution- 
ary America, a Tory is swung from a liberty pole while 
another defiantly waits his turn Youngsters are busy 
stripping a goose for the tar-and-feathering to come 



On New Year’s Day, 1781, 1,300 veteran Pennsylvania troops swarmed out 
of their barracks at Morristown and started a march on Congress to demand 
twelve months’ overdue pay and their discharge. They killed one officer and 
roughly handled General Anthony Wayne (above) A Congressional com- 
nuttee met the mutineers at Princeton and granted some of their demands 


SHAYS’ REBELLION 



A scene during Shays’ Rebellion a black- 
*8niith in a Massachusetts town refuses to 
accept a writ of attachment for his debts 
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This $20 bill issued by the Continental 
Congress in 1775 was “not worth a con- 
tinental” by the end of the Revolution 


By the end of the Revolution the paper money issued by the Con- 
tinental Congress had depreciated to one-fortieth of its face value 
But soldiers who had lived through Valley Forge could not colled 
even their pitiful army pay of 22 cents a day Veterans returning 
home were thrown into prison for debt and lost their homes at public- 
sales On the other hand, many large creditors went into hiding to 
avoid being paid in worthless paper. These money troubles swept 
the whole country and caused one political crisis aftei anotlier 

In the summer of 1786 organized groups of Massachusetts fai m- 
ers and veterans invaded county courthouses and made the judges 
stop foreclosures for debt They were led by a Revolutionary cap 
tain named Daniel Shays, and their announced progi am was to close 
the courts until the legislature granted them relief The Massachu 
setts authorities treated them as armed rebels When 2,000 lagged 
“Shaysites” marched on the Continental arsenal at Springfield in 
January 1787, a militia force killed three of them and dispersed 
the others (below). Ten days later General Benjamin Lincoln, a 
friend of Washington’s, smashed the movement by seizing the main 
Shays camp at Petersham. 

The newspapers attacked the rebels as desperadoes and vaga- 
bonds, but most of them were decent American citizens who had 
been driven to desperation by want and injustice. Most of the relief 
they asked was granted by the Massachusetts legislature Shays 
himself went to the frontier of western New York State and died a 
peaceable farmer 

Shays* Rebellion was all over in a few months, but its effects 
went deeper than any event since the Boston Tea Party It sent a 
shiver down the spines of conservatives and Federalists And it 
showed that the leaders of the fiist American Revolution would 
shoot down anybody who tried to start another 


Shays’ attack on the Spnngheld arsenal 
( right) failed because his men were 
poorly armed and exhausted from march- 
ing through the deep snow Even so they 
twice charged the well-arlned militia 
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THE FEDERAL CONVENTION 


The troubles m Massachusetts threw a glaring light 
on the weakness of the Articles of Confederation which 
had been adopted by the thirteen states in 1781 Under 
the Articles the national Government consisted solely 
of a Continental Congress which had no power to en- 
force Its “laws ” The Coixgress was “abused, laughed 
at & cursed in every Company,” according to Dr Ben- 
jamin Rush, and some of the states did not even bother 
to send delegates to it Of course it had been unable to 
check Shays’ Rebellion The situation made General 
Washington especially gloomy “I feel,” he wrote to 
General Knox, “infinitely more than I can express to 
you, for the disorders which have arisen Good Cod’ 
who, besides a tory, could have foreseen, or a Briton 
predicted them’” And to his young friend, James Madi- 
son, he wrote “What stronger evidence can be given 
of the want of energy in our government than these 
disoiders’ If there is not power in it to check them, 
what security has a man for life, liberty, or property?” 

Others who felt the same way were already doing 
something about it During Shays’ Rebellion delegates 
from five states met at Annapolis to settle interstate 
squabbles over navigation and commerce Madison, 
who was piesent for Virginia, and Alexander Hamilton, 
repiesenting New York, persuaded the others that these 
problems could not be solved by a few states They rec- 
ommended that a convention of all the states be called 
“for the sole and exptess purpose of revising the Articles 
of Confedeiation ” 

The Federalists in Congress lost no time in putting 
this suggestion into effect And so, on May 25, 1787, the 
Federal Convention went into session at the State House 
in Philadelphia Only nine states were present to begin 
with Three came late, and Rhode Island refused to 
come at all Yet this was, without a doubt, the most 
important political meeting ever held in the United 
States Its leading members, including Washington, 
were determined to go much further than mere revision 
They had plans for an entirely new constitution a 
sweeping agreement in black and white which would 
bind ail Americans and their posterity into a single 
nation They were well aware of the tremendous sig 
nificance of their task, which was, as Madison said, “to 
decide forever the fate of 
republican government ” 

The Convention went to 
work first on the so-called 
Virginia Plan, drafted by 
Madison and others, which 
provided three equal 
branches in the new Gov- 
ernment an executive, a 
judiciary, and a legisla 
ture of two houses, both 
elect^fl on the basis of 
population from the vari- 
ous states This latter pro- 
vision roused violent op- 


position from delegates of the smaller states, who rallied 
behind the New Jersey Plan for a single legislative body 
in which each state would cast an equal number of votes. 
After seven weeks of debate and deadlock, a special 
committee drew up what became known as the Connecti- 
cut Compromise This provided a Senate elected solely 
on the basis of state equality, and a House of Represen- 
tatives elected on the basis of population (Negro slaves, 
who could not vote, were counted as three-fifths of a 
person each ) 

This first great political compromise was the basis 
of the Constitution as finally adopted, and as i^is today. 
While distinctly favorable to the smaller states, it con- 
tained one provision that the large state men and Fed- 
eralists wanted desperately This was the simple but pro- 
foundly important declaration that all laws and treaties 
of the national Government “shall become the supreme 
law of the respective States . anything in the respec- 
tive laws of the individual States notwithstanding ” 
Once this was agreed to, all other problems became 
relatively minor 

Since the finished Constitution was a compromise. 
It did not fully satisfy anybody Hamilton, one of the 
most aggressive Federalists, called it a “shilly shally 
thing of milk and water which could not last ” He pro- 
posed a plan which would practically wipe out state 
lines and establish a lifetime executive who would be 
about the same as a king On the other hand, libertar- 
ians like Thomas Jefferson thought the Constitution 
paid too much attention to the rights of the moneyed 
and propertied men, and too little to the needs of ordi- 
nary Americans It did nothing, for instance, to correct 
state election laws which allowed only men with con- 
siderable property to vote And although it professed 
to be written by “We the People,” it actually prevented 
the people from electing their own President and Sen- 
ators, by setting up a complicated machinery of electors 
and balloting in state legislatures. 

Another phase of the Convention’s proceedings was as 
distasteful to Americans of the time as it would be today 
Meeting in secret session, with sentries on guard, the 55 
delegates gave “We the People” no information at all 
about their work until the Constitution was signed, sealed, 
and delivered to the vari 
ous states for ratification 
Even during the great po 
litical debate which fol- 
lowed, the records of the 
Convention were not made 
public. This undemocratic 
secrecy, and the take it-or- 
leave-it manner in which 
the Constitution was pre- 
sented for ratification, 
were vigorously attacked 
when it emerged into the 
open arena of American 
politics 
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James Madison 


THE PREAMBLE to the Constitution (above) said that 

“We the People” were establishing the new Government Yet the 
people generally knew nothing about it, and had to be sold on the 
whole idea. The best brains of the Federalist party were assigned to 
this task Madison, Hamilton, and John Jay together wrote 85 propa- 
ganda articles under the title The Federalist for the New York news- 
papers. Their masterful editorials were aimed not at the average voter, 
but at the educated and propertied classes who controlled the country 
Their language was somewhat stilted, but taken all together they made 
the most thorough and convincing political platform that has ever 
appeared in America. In the excerpt below James Madison, a great 
theorist, discusses the causes and control of political parties. 


MADISON SAYS THE UNION WILL CURB POLITICAL STRIFE 


‘Among the numerous advantages promised by a well- 
constructed Union, none deserves to be more accurately 
developed than its tendency to break and control the 
violence of faction . The latent causes of faction are 
. . sown in the nature of man. . A zeal for different 
opinions concerning religion, concerning government, 
and many other points . an attachment to different 
leaders ambitiously contending for pre-emmence and 
power . have, in turn, divided mankind mto parties, 
inflamed them with mutual animosity, and rendered 
them much more disposed to vex and oppress each other 
than to CO operate for their common good 

“But the most common and durable source of factions 
has been the various and unequal distribution of prop- 
erty Those who hold and those who are without prop- 
erty have ever formed distinct interests m society Those 
who are creditors, and those who are debtors, fall under 
a hke discrimination. A landed mterest, a manufactur- 
ing interest, a mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, 
with many lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civil- 
ized nations, and divide them into different classes, actu- 
ated by different sentiments and views 

“A pure democracy, by which I mean a society con- 
sisting of a small number of citizens, who assemble and 
admimster the government in person, can admit of no 
cure for the mischiefs of faction A common passion or 
interest will, in almost every case, be felt by a majority 
. and there is nothing to check the inducements to 
sacrifice the weaker party or an obnoxious individual. 
Hence it is that such democracies have ever been spec- 
tacles of turbulence and contention, have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security or the rights 


of property , and have in general been as short in their 
lives as they have been violent in their deaths 

“A republic, by which I mean a government in which 
the scheme of representation takes place, opens a differ- 
ent prospect, and promises the cure for which we are 
seeking The two great points of difference between 
a democracy and a republic are first, the delegation of 
the government, in the latter, to a small number of 
citizens elected by the rest, secondly, the greater num- 
ber of citizens, and greater sphere of country, over which 
the latter may be extended It is this circumstance, 
principally, which renders factious combinations less 
to be dreaded The influence of factious leaders may 
kindle a flame within their particular States, but will be 
unable to spread a general conflagration through the 
other States A religious sect may degenerate into a po- 
litical faction in a part of the Confederacy, but the vari- 
ety of sects dispersed over the entire face of it must 
secure the national councils against any danger from 
that source A rage for paper money, for an abolition 
of debts, for an equal division of property, or for any 
other improper or wicked project, will be less apt to 
pervade the whole body of the Union than a particular 
member of it , in the same proportion as such a malady 
18 more likely to taint a particular county or district, 
than an entire State 

“In the extent and proper structure of the Union, 
therefore, we behold a republican remedy for the dis- 
eases most incident to republican government ^nd ac- 
cording to the degree of pleasure and pride we feel in 



1787-1788 



This triumphant cartoon appeared in the Massachusetts Centinel after eleven 
states had ratified INorth Carolina waited until Washington had been Presi 
dent for seven months Rhode Island was the last to sign, on May 29, 1790 


THE CONSTITUTION RATIFIEL 


When the Americans finally got a look at tlieir 
new Constitution the immediate reaction of most of 
them was that they didn’t like it The new central 
Government looked just like the old British tyranny 
in an American disguise It had the same power to 
organize standing armies and levy taxes from a dis- 
tant capital which they had fought against in the 
Revolution The opposition to the Constitution was 
especially strong in the rural districts, where most 
Americans lived. A backwoods preacher in North 
Carolina told his flock that the proposed federal 
capital city would undoubtedly become “a fortified 
fortress of despotism . [where] an army of 
50,000 or pel haps 100,000 men will be finally em- 
bodied and will sally forth and enslave the people 
who will be disarmed!” In Massachusetts 18 old 
Shays rebels were elected to the state ratifying con- 
vention. One of them predicted that the new Con- 
gress would be as bad as the Spanish Inquisition. 
“Racks and gibbets,” he shouted, “may be amongst 
the most mild instruments of their discipline^” 
Against this kind of electioneering the wealthy 
Federalists staged giant rallies in the cities, with 
cheese and biscuits and drinks for everybody. In 
Philadelphia 17,000 persons assembled for a Fed- 
eralist jamboree at which there was not a single 
drunken quarrel because, said a reporter, “They 
drank nothing but BEER and CYDER.” The skilled 
city workmen, like the shipwrights of Boston and 


the pewtersmiths of New York, weie Federalists 
because they believed tlie new Government would 
mean steadier work 

The Federalists had the best writers, the most 
money, and practically all the newspapers at their 
disposal The Anti-Federalists made the most politi- 
cal noise, and if the matter had been put to a popular 
vote the Constitution probably would have been de- 
feated. But “We the People” never did vote on it 
directly. Under the Federalist scheme special rati- 
fying conventions were held in each state When nine 
states ratified it, the Constitution went into effect 
Less than a third of the eligible voters took part in 
electing the state conventions 

Delaware was the first state to ratify, followed- 
by Pennsylvania, where an Anti-Federalist mob 
attacked James Wilson, one of the principal authors 
of the Constitution, and nearly killed him with bar- 
rel staves. New Hampshire was the decisive ninth, in 
June 1788. The most exciting fight was in New York, 
wheie Alexander Hamilton, by personal magnetism 
and smart political maneuvering, persuaded a hostile 
convention to ratify. Three of the ratifying states de- 
manded immediate amendments to guarantee human 
as well as property rights. 

The Federalists put the new machinery to work 
with great speed. George Washington was unani- 
mously elected President, and witliin a year the first 
ten amendments (the “Bill of Rights”) were passed. 





Two of the busiest streets in the nation were Wall Street, New York, where the new Gov- 
ernment had temporary headquarters in the remodeled City Hall (above), and Second 
Street, Philadelphia, which was the shopping center of the largest city in America 



1789 1790 


THE 

NEW NATION 


On April 16, 1789, President-elect George Wash- 
ington made tlie following entry in his diary “About 
ten o’clock I bade farewell to Mount Veinon, to pii- 
vate life, and to domestic felicity, and with a mind 
oppressed with more anxious and painful sensations 
than I have words to express, set out for New 
York. Washington had to boriow money foi this 
trip to his first inauguration— like many prominent 
Americans he was land-poor, and his farm at Mount 
Vernon, which was worked by slaves, often failed to 
meet expenses. 

It took him seven days to make the 235-mile jour- 
ney to Federal Hall, New York City The country he 
tiaveled through was still a land of farms and small 
villages, hemmed in by forests The first census in 
17SK) gave the United States a population of four 
million, of whom only 3 per cent lived in the six 
largest cities; Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Charleston, Baltimore, and Salem The national ter- 
ritory was 900,000 square miles, of which more than 
half was still occupied by the Indians Nine out of 
ten Americans worked on farms, raising small crops 
which barely fed their own families Practically all 
of them attended church on Sunday, and once or 
twice a year they gathered for elections or militia 
musters They lead a surprisingly large numbei of 
books, political pamphlets, and newspapers 

The inhabitants of America, wrote a European 
traveler, “pass their lives without any regaid to the 
smiles or frowns of men in power ’’ The Federal 
Union and all its concerns seemed very remote to 
most of them Soon after his inauguration Washing- 
ton began his grand tours of the country (below), to 
convince the provincial Americans that they really 
had a national government, and that it was worth 
taking an interest in 



President Washington inspects a New England cotton mill 


The last lap of Washington’s trip was a triumphant ride 
across New York Bay m a satin trimmed barge (right) 





sry chore 


Pittsburgh, the largest settlement of the West, looked like this in 1789 




boapmaking and laundering were typical barnyard tasks in New England. 


Nassau Hall at Princeton (left) was the largest building in the nation 



Thomas Jefferson, the lone idealist in 
Washington’s Cabinet, was 47 when he 
became Secretary of State In the portrait 
at the right his red hair is hidden by the 
formal powdered wig which he wore as 
American envoy to France in the ITSO’s. 


JEFFERSON 

AND 

HAMILTON 



As Secretary of State in the new Government 
President Washington appointed Thomas Jefferson 
of Virginia, the principal author of the Declaration 
of Independence For Secretary of the Treasury he 
chose Alexander Hamilton of New York, the spark 
plug of the Federalists Hamilton was a tireless, 
brilliant, hard-boiled realist in politics He believed 
that money made the wheels go round— or, as he 
put It in more elegant language, “Money is, with 
propriety, considered as the vital principle of the 
body politic ” 

Hamilton was convinced the Government would 
not last unless the wealthy people of the country 
could make money by it. His reasoning went like this, 
and these are his words* “All communities divide 
themselves into the few and the many. The first are 
the rich and well born, the other the mass of the 
people The voice of the people has been said to be 
the voice of God , and however generally t^pis maxim 
has been quoted and believed, it is not tr^ e in fact 
The people ye turbulent and changing, they seldom 
judge or derermine right therefore to the first 


class a distinct, permanent share in the government 
They will check the unsteadiness of the second, and 
as they cannot receive any advantage by a change, 
they therefore will ever maintain good government ” 

The permanent share which Hamilton proposed 
to give his privileged group was the opportunity 
to profit by speculations in government- improved 
lands, government-guaranteed securities, and gov- 
ernment-protected mdustries. He foresaw a country 
of big cities and banks, with factory jobs for eveiy- 
body, including wives and young children This idea 
was horrifying to Jefferson, who wanted the United 
States to remain a land of small farmers and crafts- 
men. 

The debates between these two strong men raged 
hotly at Cabinet meetings, but Hamilton usually had 
his way with the President He always had a specific 
plan for getting things done, which was a valuable 
thing in a new government. But Jefferson understood 
the American people better than Hamilton did, and 
he soon developed his own plan of action through 
political organization and pressure 
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1789-1790 




Alexander Hamilton, Washington’s favor- 
ite, was 32 when he entered the Cabinet. 
He was short, dapper, and efficient, with 
ruddy cheeks and bright blue eyes He 
dominated the Government so completely 
that he was called “the Prime Minister.” 



Edmund Randolph, the Attorney General, 
was a born fence-sitter who tried to stay 
neutral in the Cabinet fight, but of- 
ten sided with his fellow Virginian, 
Jefferson Randolph helped to write the 
Constitution and then refused to sign it 


General Henry Knox, the 300-pound Sec- 
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was all for Hamilton and the^ ederalists 
He speculated in Western lands and prof- 
ited directly from Hamilton’s program 


John Adams, the Vice President, was a 
staunch Federalist who liked to wear silk 
stockings and velvet pants. As presiding 
officer of the Senate he often decided tie 
votes in favor of Hamilton’s projects, 
though he h«ed Hamilton personally. 
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HAMILTON WINS THE FIRST ROUND 


The FIRST important bill passed by tlie First Con- 
gress was a tariff law which gave financial help to 
Ameiioan shipowners, iron, glass, and lum manu- 
facturers. Next came the vital issue of the public 
debt, which consisted of $52 million in bonds and 
wai rants issued by the Continental Congress, and 
$18 million more issued by the states to help pay 
foi the Revolution. Most of it was in default 

Secietary of the Treasury Hamilton told Congress 
that the entire debt should be funded at full face 
value by the Government. It was, he said, a matter 
of national faith and credit— the United States must 
stall Its caieer with an A-1 financial standing. He 
did not deny the fact that most of tlie original secur- 
ity holdeis and old soldiers had long since sold their 
certificates at depression prices, and that speculators 
would reap an enormous piofit fiom his policy Even 
before his recommendation was made public New 
York capitalists heard about it and sent agents scur- 
rying tliiough the country to buy depreciated cer- 
tificates A number of Congressmen did the same 
thing 

Congress quickly agieed to pay the national part 
of the debt But the assumption bill, which provided 
for payment of $18 million in state debts, met fierce 


opposition and was defeated in the House Somi 
states had alieadv paid their own debts and saw n< 
reason to hcdp pav the others’. 

At this point Hamilton conceived and carriei 
through a famous political bargain with his Cabine 
foe, Thomas Jefferson One afternoon the two lead 
ers met at dinner and talked about the assumptioi 
bill They also talked about the future location o 
the national capital, which was dien a led-hot 
between several states They reached the followitij 
agreement: Jefferson and his friend Madison wouh 
persuade some of the Virginia Congressmen t( 
change their votes and pass the assumption bill 
Hamilton, in turn, would see that the New Yorl 
members supported a site on the Potomac RiVer fo 
the new “Federal City.” And to get the necessar 
vote in the Senate, wheie the rich Philadelphia mer 
chant, Robeit Morris, pulled the strings, both side 
agreed to make Philadelphia the tempoiary capita 
until 1800. 

This masterly piece of logrolling was a great vie 
tory for Hamilton It secured his whole program 
and gave the big-money men and speculators behini 
him $40 million clear piofit Jefferson realized tin 
later and angrily claimed he had been hoodwinked 
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HAMILTON’S BANK 



The rest of Hamilton’s program slipped through Congress easily 
A tax was levied on whisky, and a national mint was established to 
coin American money. The first Bank of the United States was 
organized, to issue paper money and control the nation’s credit. 
The Bank bill started the first great debate over “constitutionality ’’ 
Jefferson argued that the Bank was illegal because the Constitution 
did not specifically authorize it Hamilton rested his case on the 
famous Section Eight, which gives Congress power to provide for 
“the general Welfare ” President Washington agreed with Hamilton 
and soon the Bank began to do business in a handsome building in 
Philadelphia (left). A boom in Bank stocks followed, and many 
friends of Hamilton’s got rich. This convinced Jefferson an3 his 
followers that “stock-jobbers” and profit-hungry “parasites” were 
having their way with the Government 


FRENCH FIASCO 



BRITISH LUCK 


At the start of Washington’s second term the French revolutionists 
guillotined their king and proclaimed a world-wide war against the 
British empire Washington promptly proclaimed American neu- 
trality, although we still had a military alliance with France, and 
most Americans were for the revolution. In April 1793 Citizen 
Edmond Charles Genet (left) airived as the first minister from the 
French Republic Genet decided to go around “old man Washing- 
ton,” as he called him, and appeal directly to American voters He 
hired soldiers, outfitted French fighting ships, set up French tourts 
on American soil, and helped organize political clubs to fight “pride 
of wealth and arrogance of power” in the United States itself. These 
insolent tactics swung American opinion away from France, and 
Genet was fired by his Government His fiasco was a big help to the 
Federalists, who were anti-Fremb and pro-Bntish. 



In 1794 President Washington’s special envoy, John Jay, made an^ 
unfortunate treaty with England. Jay was a nai row-minded Feder- 
alist who was easily blinded by British glitter. He agreed not to 
export cotton in American ships, since he did not even know cotton 
was an American pioduct. In return for a long list of such con- 
cessions which he gave, the British promised only to evacuate their 
Northwest forts on American territoiy — which they had already 
promised to do in 1783 Jefferson’s followers attacked the treaty as 
“the deatli warrant of American liberty” and burned Jay in effigy 
(left). The Treaty was saved in Congress by Fisher Ames, a Fed- 
eralist orator from Massachusetts. Ames shed great crocodile tears 
for the “widows and orphans” who would be created if the Biitish 
and their Indian allies were not given this opportunity to quit the 
Northwest forts “I can fancy that I listen to the yells of savage 
vengeance, and the shrieks of torture,” he pried “Alieady they 
seem to sigh in the west wind— already they mingle with every echo 
from tlie mountains.” Hi&' Federalist colleagues from the East wept 
openly during Ames’ speech, but Westerners were no| impressed 
Andrew Jackson of Tennessee said President Washington should he 
impeached for signing such a cowardly treaty 





This Federalist cartoon shows Washington and his federal nibals ” At right Jefferson and friends try to block the 

chariot heading off an invasion by French Republican “can- wheels and a dog lifts his leg on a Republican newspaper 


THE RISING 
OPPOSITION 



Republican cartoon shows “Peter Porcupine,” V ferocious 
Federalist eduor, spewing out hatred of America “Por 
cupine” was an ex British soldier named William Cobbett 


In the fine spring weather of 1791 Thomas Jeffer- 
son and James Madison rode northward from Phila- 
delphia on what they called a “botanizing excursion ” 
They wrote letters home about strawberries in blos- 
som, the speckled trout they caught, and the blue 
laws of Vermont, where they were arrested for riding 
in a carriage on Sunday But not a word did they say 
about politics Actually their journey was the begin- 
ning of a well-organized political opposition to 
Hamilton and all his Federalist works 

At Albany the distinguished travelers called on 
Governor George Clinton, an old-time and embit- 
tered Anti-Federalist In New York City they paid 
their respects to Aaron Burr, the ambitious young 
lawyer who was closely linked with the Sons of Saint 
Tammany This quaint society with its Indian rig- 
marole had been started before the Revolution, as 
an antidote to the British Sons of Samt George Its 
members were city workmen and small merchants 
who despised the Federalist “nabobs ” 

The results of the Jefferson-Madison expedition 
showed up in the election of 1792 Washington was 
re-elected unanimously. But John Adams, running 
again for Vice President, was beaten by Governor 
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Another Federalist cartoon of 1793 shows the Republicans Jefferson stands on a bench and declaims wildly while 

as a mob of cutthroat anarchists consortmg with the devil Republican astronomer David Rittenhouse stargazes at left 


Clinton in New York, Virginia, and North Carolina guillotine This was shown to the President at a 

The alliance between Jefiferson’s Southern planters Cabinet meeting one day, and he flew into a violent 

and Tammany soon burgeoned into a full-fledged passion, according to Jefferson He swore that “by 

political party, taking in Genet’s radical Democratic God he had rather be in his grave than in his present 

Societies, the discontented farmers and Western situation; that he had rather be on his farm than to 

frontiersmen, and old opponents of the Constitution be made emperor of the world ” No copies of these 

Jefferson’s followers thought Hamilton and other Republican cartoons are known to exist today; per- 

leading Federalists were working toward a monarchy haps they were all destroyed by outraged Federalists, 

and an hereditary privileged class in the United 
States. So they took the name “Republicans,” to 
show they were for pure republican government 
The Federalists seemed to think there was some- 
thing monstrously immoral and illegal about this 
rising opposition. Their cartoons pictured the Re- 
publicans as cannibals, drunkards, and pirates 
President Washington suggested that “self-created” 
political societies were a menace which the Govern- 
ment should annihilate by force, if necessary. 

The Republicans replied with a cartoon showing 
David Humphreys, the President’s close friend, lead- 
ing an animal on which Washington was seated The 
caption read, “The glorious time has come to pass. 

When David shall conduct an ass.” Another Repub- 
lican cartoon showed Washington being placed on a 

Jefferson’s alliance with 'Tammany put practical politics into the Repub 
lican party at an early date This contemporary engraving shows a Tam 
many brave of 1800 being fondled by admirers on a Broadway corner 






In the East, Lady Washington’s Friday night parties were top social events 
lliey were always over by 9 o’clock, which was bedtime for the Fiesident 


In the West, tar and feathers entered politics again m 1794 Here a group 
of Whisky Rebels escorts a federal tax collector from his burning home 



WASHINGTON 
UNDER ATTACK 


179S-1796 


During Washington’s second term the Republican newspapers 
plagued him continually about his kingly habits. The President, said 
one editoi, prefers levees, di awing rooms, stately nods instead of 
shaking hands, and seclusion from the people. Washington had no 
desiie to be a king, but he often acted like one When his close friend, 
Gouverneur Morns, walked up to him one day and slapped him on 
tlie back, Washington froze him with an angry glare He did not 
think that a President of the United States should be subject to such 
familiarities. The portrait at the right shows him m a kingly mood, 
wearing on his coat lapel tlie jeweled insignia of the Society of the 
Cincinnati 

Washington believed, with good reason, that prestige was im- 
portant in world affairs. The United States was a very shaky young 
nation and Washington wanted to give it dignity His Presidential 
coach was as splendid as an empeiox’s-— a gorgeous canary-colored 
affaii decorated with gilt cupids and nymphs, and drawn by six 
perfectly matched white horses. His giooms lubbed white maible 
paste on the horses at night and let it dry to a shiny gloss. Then the 
hoises’ hoofs weie painted black and their teeth scoured before 
they went out to haul the President. 

On Tuesdays when Congress was m session Washington received 
visitors at formal levees. On tliese occasions he wore black velvet 
knee breeches and yellow gloves, and held a cocked hat ornamented 
with the Federalists’ black cockade To each guest he gave a stiff 
bow and a few words On Friday evenings Mrs. Washington held 
her “drawing-rooms,” which w’ere cozier affairs, where the Presi- 
dent was often surrounded by pretty girls 

All this Presidential pomp was far removed from the hills of 
western Pennsylvania, where an aimed revolt against Washington’s 
administration broke out in the summer of 1794. The cause was the 
tax which Hamilton had put on whisky. The Western farmers all 
made whisky to sell in the East, it was the best way tliey had to trans- 
port their giain, for there were no roads and the Mississippi River 
was kept closed by its Spanish rulers. The whisky tax woiked to the 
advantage of the New England rum industiy, which was largely 
owned by Hamilton’s Federalist friends. So the “Whisky Rebels” 
refused to pay the tax, and tarred and feathered the tax collectors. 

Washington was convinced the Republican politicians were back- 
ing the Whisky Rebellion, and he was not far wrong. Making the 
first test of his constitutional power to mobilize state troops under 
federal command, he assembled an overwhelming force of 15,000 
men and assigned Hamilton to supervise them By November the 
government forces were in control around Pittsburgh, and the 
whisky tax was being collected once more A few bedraggled “Whis- 
ky Boys” were captured and paraded in triumph through the streets 
of Federalist Philadelphia But the victory was an expensive one 
politically, for* practically all the West went over to Jefferson and 
his Republicans. 



THE 

FAREWELL ADDRESS 


of President Washington was partly written by 
Hamilton, and was published in a Philadelphia 
newspaper September 19, 1796 It offered some 
stately Federalist advice to Americans 

“Indignantly [frown] upon the first dawning of 
every attempt to alienate any portion of our coun- 
try from the rest or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which now link together the various parts I.et 
me now warn you in the roost solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit of party 
generally It serves always to distract the pub- 
lic councils and enfeeble the public administra- 
tion It agitates the cuinmunity with ill-founded 
jealousies and false alarms, kindles the animosity 
of one part against another, foments occasionally 
not and insurrection It opens the door to foreign 
influence and corruption, which find a facilitated 
access to the government itself through the chan- 
nels of party passion. . 

“There is an opinion that parties in free coun 
tries are useful checks upon the administration of 
the government, and serve to keep alive the spirit 
of liberty This within certain limits is probably 
true, and in governments of a monarchical cast 
patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with 
favor, upon the spirit of party But yi those of the 
popular character, in governments purely elective, 
It 18 a spirit not to be encouraged 

“As a very important source of strength and 
security, cherish public credit One method of 
preserving it is to use it as sparingly as possible . 

“Observe good faith and justice toward all na- 
tions Cultivate peace and harmony with all 
Europe has a set of primary interests which to us 
have none or a very remote relation. Hence she 
must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our con 
cerns Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordi 
nary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships oi 
enmities 

“It 18 our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world 
Taking care always to keep ourselves by suit 
able establishments on respectable defensive pos 
ture, we may safely trust to temporary alliances fm 
extraoi\linary emergencies “ 
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Adams was born in a salt-box house (left) in Braintree, 
Massachusetts The house at right was his later residence 



Abigail Adams gave her bus- Their son John Quincy was 
band much political advice Minister to Holland at 26 



Washmgtn 1 I)( /' became the capital in 1800, and 

Abigail hung her laundry in the White House Last Room 


STOUT 
JOHN ADAMS 


John Adams, the second President of the United States, was fat, 
fussy, hot-tempered, warm-hearted, and got into hghts with al- 
most every prominent American of his time He hated Hamilton, 
the leader of his party, so viciously that he once called him “the 
bastaid brat of a Scotch pedlar ’’ He was openly jealous of 
Washington. He had been a friend of Jeffei son’s but now de- 
spised his “democratical” thinking. “There never was a democ- 
racy that did not commit suicide,” he snorted. 

Twenty years before he came to the Presidency Adams was the 
political wheel horse of American independence He got Wash- 
ington elected Commander-in-Chief, helped draft the Declaration 
of Independence, and lobbied it through Congress During the 
peace negotiations he went to Holland and obtained loans which 
saved the Government He was the fiist American Minister to be 
received by King George III after the Revolution was won But 
he looked upon his eight years as Vice President as a great humili- 
ation “My country,” he wrote to his wife, “has in its wisdom con- 
trived for me the most insignificant office that ever tlie invention 
of man contrived or his imagination conceived ” 

When Washington declined to seek a third term in 1796, Adams 
was the logical Federalist candidate But Hamilton secretly tried 
to knife him m the election by backing Thomas Pinckney of South 
Carolina. This scheme diverted enough Federalist votes to give 
the Vice Presidency to Jefferson, the leader of the opposition. 
Hamilton continued to interfere by advising the members of 
Adams’ Cabinet and even wrote reports which they gave to the 
President. When Adams discovered this he fired two Cabinet 
members and started a feud which wrecked the Federalist party 
Personal vanity was his weakest point; personal courage and in- 
tegrity were among his strongest. 


As a young Boston law- 
yer in the 1760*8 John 
Adams was a staunch 
American patriot But 
when the British Cap- 
tain Preston was un- 
justly charged with 
murder after the Bos- 
ton Massacre (right), 
Adams defended him 
and won his acquittal 



1735-1797 




“NO; NO; NOT A SIXPENCE !” 



Cartoon of 1799 shows the Hydra-headed French Govern- 
ment demanding money from Americans at dagger’s point 



General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney of South Carolina 
was the man who refused to give the French a sixpence 


The cartoon above provides a complete documen- 
tation, from the Federalist point of view, of Wash- 
ington’s farewell warning against European in- 
trigues The three honest-looking men in broad- 
bummed hats are United States commissioners who 
were sent to Fiance in 1797 to reach an agreement 
about American shipping (France and England 
weie at war and both countries were seizing Ameri- 
can ships when they felt like it, but France was caus- 
ing the most trouble at the moment.) The five-headed 
monster witli the dagger is the five-man Directory 
which was then ruling revolutionary France. While 
he demands “Money, Money, Money”” from the 
Americans various Frenchmen in the background 
are robbing each other and chopping off heads 

All of this relates to the fact that when the Ameri- 
can commissioners arrived at Pans they were con- 
fronted by three French officials who demanded a 
$250,000 bribe, a $10 million loan from the United 
States to France, and threatened to declare war if 
botli weie not forthcoming The Americans were 
prepared to pay a little bribe money but they would 
not submit to wholesale blackmail “No; no; not a 
sixpence!” they finally told the Frenchmen, and 
broke off the negotiations 

When President Adams made this story public the 
newspapers changed the American reply to “Millions 
for defense but not one cent for tribute!” and a real 
shooting war broke out between French and Ameri- 
can warships in the West Indies. 



1797-1799 



The brand new Xninirnri ^ onitcllatio ‘'.V- • ruarv 9, 1799 L'Insurgente has been abusing American 

down on the Fr«‘ii( h / /"si'kC v >tT ■ ‘i meichant ships and Constellation intends to chastise her. 



After a raking fight in which 29 French sailors and one flag and surrenders In 2% years of this undeclared war 

American were killed L'Insurgente hauls down her tricolor the American Navy took 85 French ships and lost one. 27 



Federalist Supreme Court Justice Samuel 
Chase was a notor|pU8 courtroom bully 



Republican John Breckinridge spon- 
sored Jefferson’s resolves in Kentucky. 


THE FEDERAUST 

At the height of the French war fever the Federalists in Congress passed the 
Alien and Sedition Acts, which were intended to silence their Republican oppo- 
nents forever. The Alien Acts gave President Adams the power to deport “dan- 
gerous” aliens, and made it more difficult for new arrivals to become voters 
They were aimed especially at a sizable group of liberal-minded refugees from 
England and Ireland who had become ardent Jeffersonians. The Sedition Act 
practically made it a crime for anybody to be a Republican. It provided jail 
sentences up to five years and fines up to $5,000 for any person who spoke or 
wrote about the President, the Congress, or the Federal Government “with intent 
to defame [them] or to bring them . . . into contempt or disrepute.” 

Leading Republicans all over the country were promptly arrested on the basis 
of what they had said in newspaper articles or personal letters, and railroaded 
through the courts by Federalist judges like the coarse and vindictive Samuel 
Chase. One ailing Republican editor died from the mistreatment he received in 
the Boston jail. A Republican official of Otsego County, New York, was forced 
to travel 200 miles in manacles to the prison in New York City. In Newark, New 
Jersey, when a salute was fired in honor of President Adams, a man standing 
near by remarked that he wished the cannon wadding “had been lodged in the 
President’s backsides.” For this seditious statement he was fined $100. 

The most notable victim was Congressman Matthew Lyon of Vermont, who 
was both a Republican and an Irishman The Federalists hated Lyon for his 
aggressive disposition— one of their rhymesters once called him 
a strange, offensive brute 
Too wild to tame, too base to shoot 

One day in Congress a Connecticut Federalist named Roger Griswold made an 


THE KENTUCKY RESOLVES 


Vice President Thomas Jefferson was shocked to the depths of his philosophi- 
cal being by the Alien and Sedition Acts. But he saw at once that they consti- 
tuted a grievous political mistake which could seriously damage the Federalist 
party. He quietly spread rumors through friends that the next items on the Fed- 
eralist program were to make President Adams a king, establish a royal succes- 
sion for his family, and mstall the Senators for life. Jefferson was exaggerating, 
but his predictions were widely circulated and made splendid campaign mate- 
rial. While the Federalists went merrily on tying more rope around their necks, 
Jefferson got ready to jerk the country out from under their feet 

Working in complete secrecy, he drew up nine resolutions which his followers 
put through the legislature of Kentucky. The Kentucky Resolves declared that 
the Alien and Sedition Acts were contrary to the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution, and were therefore null and void so far as Kentucky was concerned. 
Other states were invited to take similar action, but all declined except Jeffer- 
son’s own Virginia 

The Kentucky Resolves were passed in a good cause, but they contained 
enough political dynamite to blow up the Union. Resolve No. 1 said that “the 
several States composing the United States of America, are not united on the prin- 
ciple of unlimited submission to their general government; but fhat by compact 
under the style and title of a Constitution for the United States and of amendments 
thereto, they constituted a general government for special purposes . . . and that 
whensoever the general government assumes undelegated powers, its acts are 
unauthoritative, void, and of no force.” Resolves Nos. 3 and 4 declared that the 
Alien and Sedition Acts interfered with the powers of the states, and were “alto- 
gether void” within the boundaries of Kentucky. Out of these statements grew the 

nrinonfin rlAnt-rtnAo n-f atattia* i-iaVito null ifir>afrirkn onrl sM-^aamn 



1798-1799 


REIGN OF TERROR 

insulting remark about Lyon*s Revolutionary record, and Lyon bristled up to 
him and spat in his face. Two weeks later Griswold worked up enough courage 
to attack Lyon with his cane, and Lyon hit back with a pair of tongs from one of 
the Congressional fireplaces. This was the first good fight that ever occurred on 
the floor of Congress. 

Soon afterward Lyon was arrested for writing in a letter that President Adams 
had an “unbounded thirst for ridiculous pomp, foolish adulation, and selfish 
avarice.” He was convicted of sedition and sentenced to four months in a dirty 
little jail at Vergennes, Vermont. But the Green Mountain Republicans held 
political rallies outside the jail and re-elected him to Congress by a majority of 
two to one. Jeflferson helped to pay his $1,000 fine. Lyon was one of those inde- 
structible Americans who loved rough-and-tumble politics and outdoor adven- 
ture equally well. From Vermont he moved to Kentucky, and then to the wilder- 
ness territory of Arkansas, and was elected to Congress from both those places. 

The popular uproar against the Alien and Sedition Acts became so great that 
the naval war with France was almost forgotten. In March 1799 President 
Adams offered to begin peace talks. Napoleon, who had ousted the corrupt 
Directory, promptly agreed, and the shooting in the Caribbean soon came to an 
end. The extreme Federalists were wild with rage against the President for this 
“betrayal.” They had organized a big army under Washmgton and “General” 
Hamilton, and were ready to invade Louisiana and Florida, and perhaps even 
liberate South America When Adams left Washington later that year to spend 
some time at his home in Massachusetts, the Federalist Congressman Robert G. 
Harper said he hoped the horses would run away and break the President’s neck 
Nobody charged him with sedition for that remark. 



Republican Matthew Lyon of Vermont 
was re-elected to Congress from jail. 


Cartoon of 1798 (below) shows Lyon 
and Griswold slugging each other on the 
floor of Congress Speaker Dayton (in 
chair) seems to be enjoying the fracas 
This crude but spirited drawing indicates 
that Americans already regarded their 
Congressmen as semicomic characters 
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* 


On December 12, 1799, a day of rain and snow. Gen- 
eral Washington caught cold while riding around his 
farm Much bleeding, and a remedy of molasses, 
butter, and vinegar, failed to relieve him On Decem- 
ber 14 he died of a throat infection. The Federalists 
felt especially bereft, for he was their greatest man 
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THE 

JEFFERSON 

REPUBLICANS 


Washington’s death in 1799 probably saved him 
from the supreme humiliation of losing a political 
hght. He had planned to take part in the 1800 cam- 
paign to le-elect John Adams and a Fedeialist ad- 
ministration, but by then nothing could stop the 
triumphant surge of Jeffei son’s Republicans The 
new party swept into power in 1800, captured the 
Presidency and control of Congress, and entienched 
Itself so strongly that it continued to run the Gov- 
ernment for forty years 

The Republican party was born to answer the 
basic question which had divided the fiist Cabinet: 
Can the average run of mankind govern themselves 
by tlieir votes, as Jefferson thought they could ^ Or 
must they be governed by a privileged class of “the 
rich, the well-bom, and the good,” as Hamilton and 
the Federalists sincerely believed ^ The Federalist 
viewpoint dominated the Constitution, which stiessed 
the rights of government and the duties of its citizens. 
But the Republicans drew their inspiiation diiect 
from the Declaiation of Independence, with its ring- 
ing emphasis on the right of men to revolt, if nec- 
essary, against an unjust government They put the 
people first and the government second. 

This contrast provided the philosophical back- 
ground, but tlie 1800 election was not fought on any 
such lofty level. The Republicans broke the Sedition 
Law right and left, and called John Adams every- 
thing from the Duke of Braintiee to a madman They 
assailed the Federalists as monarchists, England- 
lovers, warmongers, and spendthrifts, and accused 
them of selling out the country to the moneylenders. 

The Federalists replied tliat the Republicans were 
low radical scum and earners of bloody class-wai 
schemes from Europe— especially from Red France 
—and that their real aim was to set up an American 
military dictator like Napoleon. In New England the 
Federalist clergy spread word that Jefferson planned 
to confiscate all the Bibles in the countiy and sub- 
stitute one he had written himself. From tlieir pulpits 
they echoed President Timothy Dwight of Yale, who 


had said that Republicanism meant a nation-wide 
oigy “our wives and daughters the victims of legal 
piostitiition, soberly dishonored, speciously pol- 
luted ” 

The big campaign sensation was a pamphlet writ- 
ten by Alexander Hamilton m which he attacked 
Adams as a liar, an ingrate, and “unfit” for the office 
of President This piece of intraparty treachery came 
on top of another indiscreet pamphlet which Hamil- 
ton had published, admitting that while he was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury he had paid blackmail to 
hu*-!! up “an amorous connection” with a Mrs Rey- 
nolds of Philadelphia These two publications de- 
stroyed Hamilton as a political figure and cost the 
Federalists many votes in 1800. 

The election was won by a foimidable political 
combination which Jefferson and his followeis had 
been patiently putting together foi years. Its strong- 
est element was the mass of small farmers m all the 
states, for Jeffei son believed that farmers were the 
perfect American citizens, and his program was 
aimed to make them especially happy Also in the 
Republican phalanx were the frontier dwellers of 
the We^t, the rich planters of the South , the so-called 
“foreign vote,” especially the Irish and luial Penn- 
sylvania Germans, a growing number of city work- 
men who were attracted bv Jefferson’s attack'- on 
“the aristocracy ol wealth”; and the Taminanv 
bosses of New York and Philadelphia, who were in 
politics strictly foi piofit , 

These Jefferson Republicans compiised the fiist 
genuinely American political party, the first to adopt 
the 1 evolutionary and humanitaiian ideas of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the fiist to use ma- 
chine methods Their F’ederalisl foes tiied to >.mear 
them by calling them “demociats,” which was a hor- 
rid word to most Amei leans m 1800 But the left- 
wing Republicans accepted and used this label, so 
that as time went on their paitv was called Republi- 
can Democratic, and eventually just Democratic, 
which IS Its name today 
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1800-1801 


BEWARE OF 
AARON BURR! 


At the very moment of victory, the Republicans 
almost lost everything by an amazing blunder Ev- 
eryone knew that their candidate for President was 
Jefferson, and that their choice for Vice President 
was Aaron Burr, the suave political boss of New 
York City. But when the electoral votes were counted 
they showed the first and only tie for President in 
American history: Jefferson, 73, Burr, 73; Adams, 
68, C. C. Pinckney, 64; and Jay, 1. 

This result was possible because of the peculiar 
voting system in the Electoral College (The system 
was changed in 1802 by a constitutional amend- 
ment.) Each elector voted for two men, and the man 
who got the most votes became President, while the 
second highest became Vice President The Repub- 
licans planned to have a few electors split their ticket, 
so that Buir would come just behind Jeffeison. But 
the Virginia electors thought the New York delega- 
tion would attend to this, and the New Yorkers left 
It up to Virginia, and so nobody did it 

The tie vote threw the election into the House of 
Representatives, where a group of lame-duck Fed- 
eralists decided to elect Burr President But Alex- 
andei Hamilton protested loudly and effectively. “If 
there be a man in this world I ought to hate, it is 
Jefferson,” he wrote to his friends in Congress. 
“But the public good must be paramount to every 
private consideration ” He still thought Jefferson a 
hypocrite and a political fanatic, but Burr was worse 
—“a cold-blooded Catiline”— “a profligate; a volup- 
tuary , . without doubt insolvent.” Burr was capable 
of selling out the country to a foreign power, or of 
starting a war for personal profit. “For heaven’s 
sake,” wrote Hamilton, “let not the federal party be 
responsible for the elevation of this man!” 

The balloting started m the House on February 
11, 1801. One ciitically ill Republican member was 
carried through a snowstorm, on his bed, to vote for 
Jefferson. The capital teemed with threats and ru- 
mors. that the Pennsylvania militia was on its way to 
force Jefferson’s inauguration, that Chief Justice 
John Marshall might appoint a Federalist President, 
who would be assassinated if he tried to take office. 
Balloting was by single states For six days and 35 
ballots there was no majority. Jefferson had eight 
states; Burr, six; and two were divided. On the 
seventh day Federalist James Bayard of Delaware 
withheld his vote, which took one state away from 
Burr and made Jefferson President Aaron Burr 
moved into second place as Vice President, hiding 
his disappointment behind a polite smile. 



Black-eyed, hatchet faced, unscrupulous Aaron Burr was the son of a 
president of Princeton University Burr never became a member of Tam- 
many Hall himself, but ran the Tammany machine through underlings. 


After Burr became Vice President the New York Federalists published 
this handbill accusing him of a senes of seductions Burr’s lo\e affairs 
were numerous enough, but these statements were political fabrications 
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‘TOR JEFFERSON AND LIBERTY” 


On the morning of March 4, 1801, President-elect 
Thomas Jefferson walked into the dining room of 
his Washington boardinghouse and took his usual 
place at the foot of the long table. His chair was the 
farthest from the fire and the room was chilly, but he 
smilingly refused a better seat. After working in his 
study for a few hours, he walked up the hill to the 
unfinished Capitol and read his Inaugural Address 
in a low, monotonous voice. It was not a call to arms, 
as many had expected, but a lofty appeal for na- 
tional unity “Every difference of opinion is not a 
difference of principle,” said Jefferson “We are all 
Republicans, we are all Federalists ” 

This sounded strangely mild from the leader who 
had once exclaimed, “God forbid that we should 
ever be twenty years without . . a rebellion I” It 
caused the radical Republicans to grumble about a 
surrender, and the Federalists to sniff “Hypocrite ” 
In truth Jefferson was a philosopher-politician who 
believed there was good in all men, except perhaps 
the most bullheaded Federalists. Now that Repub- 
lican principles had triumphed, he said, only one 
thing remained to make Americans a happy and 
prosperous people . that was “a wise and frugal Gov- 
ernment, which shall restrain men from injuring one 
another, shall leave them otherwise free to regulate 
their own pursuits of industry and improvement, 
and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread 
It has earned ” 

His program called for less government spend- 
ing, fewer taxes, less army and navy, fewer judges, 
factories, and banks (no banks at all if possible), 
less social snobbery, and no “entangling alliances” 
witli other countries. But he wanted more schools, 
libraries, and newspapers, more American land, and 


especially more farmers. In theory he would have 
changed the Government into something resembling 
a national grange. 

In practice he did not do this, for there were too 
many immediate problems which he had to meet 
with definite action And Jefferson was a President 
of detei mined — even stubborn— action. Some indica- 
tion of this may be seen in his picture on the opposite 
page — in the big, powerful, folded hands and the 
calm, weathered, strongly set features 

Jefferson abolished formal social affairs at the 
White House and received callers in his working 
clothes: an old brown coat, red waistcoat, corduroy 
breeches, wool hose, and heelless carpet slippers. 
Yet in spite of his occasionally sloppy appearance, 
he was the most sophisticated and versatile of our 
Presidents. He invented a plow and a swivel chair, 
sorted mammoth bones on the White House floor, 
imported seeds and books from Europe, edited his 
own version of the New Testament, played the violin, 
and was a gifted architect He was as keenly aware 
of the weaknesses of human beings as any of the 
“practical” men who constantly denounced him. But 
he clung to the belief that the world could, and 
would, become better “Cherish the spirit of our 
people,” he once wrote to a fellow Republican, “and 
keep alive their attention. Do not be too severe upon 
their errors, but reclaim them by enlightening them 
If once they become inattentive to public affairs, 
you and I, and Congiess and Assemblies, Judges and 
Governors, shall all become wolves. . . . Experience 
declares that man is the only animal which devours 
his own kind, for I can apply no milder term to the 
governments of Europe, and to the general prey of 
the rich on the poor ” 



Jefferson designed Monticello with a bil- 

liard room in the dome. But before it was 
completed, Virginia outlawed billiards. 


Jefferson lounged around the White 

House in his old clothes fright) to set 

an example of Republican simplicity. 


1801-1804 


‘‘A LITTLE 
REBELLION 
NOW AND THEN 


IS a/good thing, and as necessary in the 
political world as storms in the physical,” 
was a well-known saying of President 
Thomas Jefferson’s And he had also said • 
“The tree of liberty must be refreshed 
from time to time with the blood of pa- 
triots and tyrants ” But the revolution 
which Jefferson led in 1801 was fatal to 
no one, and his Republican followers 
cunfiiied their bloodletting to their song: 

The gloomy night before us flies. 

The reign of terror now is o'er. 

Its gags, inquisitors, and spies. 

Its herds of harpies are no more ^ 
Rejoice^ Columbia's sons, rejoice ^ 

To tyrants never bend the knee. 

But join with heart, and soul, and voice. 
For Jefferson and Liberty 

No lordling here, with gorging jaws. 
Shall wring from industry the food. 

Nor fiery bigot's holy laws 

Lay waste our fields and streets in blood ' 

Rejoice' Columbia's sons, rejoice' 

To tyrants never bend the knee. 

But join with heart and soul, and voice. 
For Jefferson and Liberty. 




During Jefferson’s Presidency many foreign visitors traveled about the United States, see- 
ing what had been accomplished by the American Revolution and the twenty odd years 
that followed Among them was the Irish poet and song writer, Tom Moore (left), who 
thought almost everything he saw was disgusting One day in 1804 Moore called at the 
White House all dressed up in the latest London fashion, and sprinkled generously with 
perfume Jefferson gave him a curious stare and a handshake, and turned quickly to some- 
one else Moore took revenge by writing a sneering poem about Washington, D C , where 


Moore continued his travels around the country, and decided it might be all right for sav- 
ages and Republicans to live in, but would never be fit for gentlemen His letters consti- 
tuted a “Report on the Americans” which was classic in its snobbery “Such a road as I 
have come'” he wrote one day, “and in such a conveyance' The mail takes twelve pas 
sengers, which consists of squalling children, stinking negroes, and republicans smoking 
cigars Nothing could be more emblematic of the government of this country than its 
stages, filled with a motley mixture, all ‘hail fellow well met,’ driving through mud and filth, 
which bespatters them as they raise it, and risking an upset at every step As soon as I 
am away from them, both the stages and the government may have the same fate for what I 



THE MILITANT REPUBLICANS 



John Randolph of Roanoke was a unique figure in American politics A mysterious disease 
had attacked him when he was about 19, leaving him with the beardless face and soprano 
voice of a choirboy Yet no one could question his personal bravery or indomitable spirit 
He fought in several duels and performed prodigious feats of horsemanship, such as rid- 
ing 1,800 miles to Charleston and Savannah, killing one horse on the way He was easily 
the most forceful member of Congress When an opponent taunted him on his lack of viril- 
ity, Randolph replied with withering scorn “You pride yourself upon an animal faculty, 
in respect to which the negro is your equal and the jackass infinitely your superior'” 


1801 1804 


Jefferson’s leader in the House of Representatives was John Randolph of 
Roanoke, the childi&h-looking creature whose picture appears on the opposite 
page Randolph was a pure Republican, hut he had no use for democracy “I am 
an aristocrat,” he once snapped , “I love liberty, I hate equality ” He strode 
through the halls of Congress as though he owned them, booted and spurred, with 
a riding whip in his hand and a favorite hound at his heels. 

A rich Virginia landowner and descendant of Pocahontas, Randolph was only 
26 when he was first elected to Congress in 1799 He became notorious at once 
by attacking the American Army as a pack of “ragamuffins” and “mercenaries” 
who were trying to drag the country into war with France Two Marine Corps 
officers followed him into a theater one night, climbed into his box, plucked at his 
cape, and did their best to jostle him into a fight But Randolph haughtily faced 
tliem down and called them “puppies ” Then he demanded a personal apology 
from President Adams for this affront to the dignity of Congress No one in 
Amei ica could equal his gift for stinging invective in debate It was he who said 
of Edward Livingston, a political antagonist “He shines and stinks like lotten 
mafckerel by moonlight’” He boasted that he would never vote to admit a new 
state to the Union, because that would impair the sovereignty of the thirteen 
original states. “Asking one of the States to surrender part of her sovereignty is 
like asking a lady to surrender part of her chastity!” he cried, in his shrill, 
flutelike voice. 

Another key Republican in Congress was William B Giles of Virginia, who 
was the special foe of Federalist judges Giles thought that any judge who had 
the impudence to declare an Act of Congress unconstitutional should be imme- 
diately impeached and removed fioni office This opinion was shared by other 
leading Republicans and, to some extent, by Jefferson himself But the Repub- 
licans found It difficult to loosen the Fedeialist grip on the courts The best they 
could do was to impeach a few judges like the drunkard Pickering, of New 
Hampshire, and the bully Chase, of Maryland And even Chase was acquitted 

Jefferson’s closest Cabinet advisers were Madison, his Secretary of State, and 
Albert Gallatin, the brilliant Swiss-born Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin was 
the first naturalized American to become prominent in politics, and the Feder- 
alists groaned that the Government was being run by “foreigners.” But no Re- 
publican was so viciously abused as old Tom Paine, who spent two weeks in the 
Wliite House in 1803 When this became known, the shrieks of the Federalists 
filled the skies Tom Paine — that sot, that “old battered bellwether of Jacobinism 
and infidelity”— setting foot in the house of the President! The Federalists tried 
to make everyone forget that Paine was the author of Common Sense and The 
Crisw— the greatest propagandist of the American Revolution They smeared 
him as a brandy-fuddled atheist, hoping that some of their tar would stick to his 
friend, Thomas Jefferson. 



Treasury Secretary Albert Gallatin 



Congressman William Branch Giles 



THE MIDNIGHT JUDGES 


For many years after Jefferson’s victory the real leader of the Federalist opposition was 
Chief Justice John Marshall of the United States Supreme Court The Constitution had 
placed the federal courts out of reach of the voters, and they were staffed by 100 per cent 
Federalist party men In the last moments of the Adams administration Congress had 
rushed through a Judiciary Act creating jobs for 21 new Federalist judges Marshall, who 
was also serving as Adams’ Secretary of State, was still signing commissions for these 
“Midnight Judges” when the Adams administration died The next day he calmly swore 
in Jefferson as President, and returned to his duties on the bench 

The Federalist Ghief Justice was a tall, loose limbed Virginian who had been raised on 
the log cabin frontier, and fought well in the Revolution He was only 45 at the start of 
Jefferson’s first teim, and he was destined to outlast all the Republican administrations 
In a series of strong judicial decisions he built an almost impregnable legal barricade 
around the Union and the business interests which benefited from it His decisions estab 
lished the right of the federal courts to annul an Act of Congress as “unconstitutional” 
(Marbury vs Madison), to annul a state law because it conflicted with a federal law 
(McCulloch vs Maryland), and to annul a state law which interfered with corporation 
contracts (Dartmouth College vs Woodward) These great Federalist decrees were more 
important than any Presidential election between 1800 and 1828 



Chief Justice John Marshall made the 
Supreme Court into a F’ederahst fortress 


WINNING 
THE WEST 


While the politicians fought their wars of words the history of the country 
was being decided by oidinary Americans, going west. The painting above shows 
Daniel Boone leading a group of settlers through the Cumberland Gap from 
Virginia into Kentuckywn March 1775— just a few weeks before the Battle of 
Concord Boone was among the first white hunteis to penetrate the Gap, in 1769. 
He lived to see a million people pour across the mountains and found the states 
of Kentucky (1792) and Tennessee (1796) After helping to clean out the In- 
dians Boone became a Kentucky real-estate operator and wound up his business 
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career— like many another American speculator — with a surplus of 50 cents 
During Jefferson’s Presidency other migrations drove up through the Nortli- 
west Territory, above the Ohio River, and down into the lands of the Creeks and 
Cherokees, beyond the Old South. Ohio was admitted as a state in 1802, Indiana 
became a territory in 1800, Michigan in 1805, Illinois in 1809. The American 
push to the West was a continual adventure in self-reliance and personal liberty 
—a constant renewal of the nation’s youth. As long as there was a Western frontier, 
Americans would be boundlessly optimistic about the future. 


Boonesborough, Kentucky, was a typical 
Western fort, built by Boone in 1775, 
close to the Kentucky River The Indians 
attacked it many times but never took it 



Robeit H Livingstuii (right), who 
bought Louisiana, was a Hudson River 
aristocrat He ]ater financed Fulton’s de- 
velopment of the steamboat and tried to 
establish a monopoly of steamboat travel 




In his headquarters at the Louvre Napoleon (center) 
shakes hands with Americans who have just bought Lou- 
isiana “You will fight England again,” he told them. 


JEFFERSON BUYS A 

In April 1803, Dictator Napoleon Bonaparte of Europe made a 
deal with the envoys of President Thomas Jefferson. For S15 mil- 
lion— which he needed to finance his forthcoming war with Eng- 
land— Napoleon turned over to the United States the entire Louisiana 
Territory. This vast triangular domain began at th® mouth of the 
Mississippi River and stretched west and north over 800,000 squaie 
miles to the Rocky Mountains and British Canada. Only a little 
while before, Napoleon had extorted Louisiana from Spain and 
had thought of making it the center of a great Fiench- American 
empiie. But when Jefferson sent word that he would like to buy 


1803-1806 



Meriwether Lewis (left), Jefferson’s sec 
retary, explored Louisiana and the far 
Northwest with William Clark in 1804- 
1806 In 1809 he was mysteriously mur- 
dered in a backwoods tavern in Tennessee 


WESTERN EMPIRE 

New Orleans and some of the land around it, Napoleon made a 
brisk decision. “I renounce Louisiana,” he told his ministers, “the 
whole colony without reserve.” To the Americans he said, m effect, 
“Take it all, or nothing.” 

Robert R. Luungston, Jefferson’s Minister to France, gladly took 
It all. At one stroke, and without even a threat of war, the Louisiana 
Purchase doubled the nation’s size, pushed back the frontier another 
1,500 miles, and secured the Mississippi as a highway for Western 
commerce. It was by far the best bargain in American diplomatic 
history. 



The Indian woman, Sacajawea, points a way through 
the mountains to Lewis and Clark, who reached the 
Pacific at the mouth of the Columbia in November 1805 
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One of the pistols in this box (according to family Iradi 
tion ) fired the bullet that killed Alexander Hamilton The 
other was in his hand when he fell The same weapons 
were used m an earlier duel, in 1801, when Hamilton’s 
eldest son Philip was killed following a political argument 


AARON BURR KILLS HAMILTON 


A FEW minutes after 7 o’clock on tlie morning of 
July 11, 1804, Vice President Aaron Bun and Gen- 
eral Alexander Hamilton stood ten paces apart on 
the wooded heights of Weehawken, New Jersey 
Hamilton raised his long-ban eled dueling pistol 
against the sun and then put it down “I beg your 
pardon for delaying you,” he said, ‘‘but the diiection 
of the light sometimes renders glasses necessary ” 
He then took out his spectacles and put them on 

A second cried the word ‘‘Piesent'” Burr fired at 
once and Hamilton pitched forwaid on his face, his 
pistol discharging m the air Bun started toward 
him, a spasm of regret on his chiseled features, but 
his second hurried him away, covering his face with 
an uinbiella Hamilton was earned to the edge of 
tlie Hudson River and revived with spirits of harts- 
horn. He was then rowed across to New York m the 
bottom of a little boat Burr’s bullet had pierced his 
liver and lodged in his spine After 31 hours of 
agonizing pain he died 

The causes of this diamatic event went far back 
‘ into the lives of both men Burr and Hamilton had 
clashed temperamentally when they were young 
Revolutionary ainiy officers. They had been rivals 
foi pie-eminence in the New York law courts They 
had fought savagely in politics, yet they had always 
remained correct and outwardly friendly in their 
personal contacts They dined together often and 
visited each other’s homes. But all the tune Hamilton 
was pouring his poisonous opinions of Burr into con- 
fidential letters to his friends— opinions which were 
reported back to Buir in exaggerated form 

III Febiuaiy 1804 Burr definitely broke with the 
Jefferson Republicans and made a lone race for 
Governor of New York Again Hamilton played a 
major part in beating him, as he had for the Presi- 
dency in 1801. Six weeks after his defeat Burr was 
shown an old copy of an Albany newspaper in which 
the following sentences appeared, in a printed letter* 
‘‘General Hamilton and Judge Kent have declared. 


in substance, that they looked upon Mr Burr to 
be a dangerous man, and one who ought not to be 
trusted with the reins of government. ... I could 
detail to you a still more despicable opinion which 
General Hamilton has expressed of Mr. Burr ” 
Here, at long last, was something out in the open, 
something which no man of honor could overlook, 
especially if he harbored many old grudges against 
an implacable political foe In his elegant but mort- 
gaged mansion at Richmond Hill in New York City 
Burr picked up a quill and wrote the first of a series 
of formal letters, filled with expressions of gentle- 
manly indignation, and punctuated with “I have the 
honor to be, sir,” and ‘‘You must perceive, sir,” 
which led to the fatal glade of Weehawken. 

The wave of public horror which followed Hamil- 
ton’s death was amazing to Burr and to many other 
Americans Almost everyone prominent in New Y ork 
politics had fought m duels, including Mayor DeWitt 
Clinton, District Attorney Riker, and Judge Brock- 
hoist Livingston (who had killed his man) Yet now 
these officials joined with the outraged populace in 
shouting that Hamilton had been killed like a dog. 
A coroner’s jury called for Burr’s arrest for murder. 
Insulting poems were dropped on his doorstep . 

Oh Burr, oh Burr, what hast thou done, 

Thou hast shooted dead great Hamilton' 

You hid behind a bunch of thistle. 

And shooted him dead with a great boss pistol! 

In the midst of this uproar Burr fled to New Jersey 
in a small boat and made his way by foot and wagon 
to Philadelphia There he dallied for a while with 
an old friend named Celeste, and then went on to 
Georgia and South Carolina, where he made a 400- 
mile trip through the swamps in a canoe In January 
he was back at his post in Washington, presiding 
over the Senate. 
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Mrs Alexandei Hamilluti was tlie foi tncr Elizabeth Schuyler, daughter of the rich Revolutionary General, Philip Schuyler 

“I NEED NOT TELL YOU OF THE PANGS I FEEL” 


One week before the duel Hamilton and Burr were both at a Fourth of July banquet in 
downtown New York After the meal Hamilton jumped up on the table and sang a rollick- 
ing Scots ballad, “The Drum ” Burr sat, with his chin in his hands, gazing long and 
deeply into his enemy’s face At that time all the “arrangements” had been completed 
On the same day Hamilton wrote his farewell letter to his wife “This letter, my dear 
Eliza,” It read, “will not be delivered to you, unless I shall first have terminated ray 
earthly career If it had been possible for me to have avoided the interview, my love 
for you and my precious children would have been alone a decisive motive— But it was 
not possible, without sacrifices which would have rendered me unworthy of your esteem 
I need not tell you of the pangs I feel, from the idea of quitting you and exposing you to 
the anguish which I know you would feel Adieu best of wives and best of women. 
Embrace all ray darling children for me Ever yours— A H.” 




Hamilton died in his prime, at the age of 47 He left seven 
children, 855,000 in debts, and an ever-gi owing fame. 



BUT HAMILTON STILL LIVES 


Burr’s bullet took a strange course on that morn- 
ing in Weehawken For even as it pierced Hamilton’s 
body It lifted his prestige to dazzling heights. And it 
killed Burr as dead, politically, as though it had 
turned around and struck between his eyes 

Before the duel Hamilton’s influence had been 
sharply on the wane The New England Federalists, 
whom he had enriched by favorable laws, had turned 
against him and were plotting secession from his 
beloved Federal Union It is possible that Burr, if 
he had been elected Governor of New York, would 
have joined with the New Englanders and tried to 
form a separate northern confederacy. Hamilton 
W^s disgusted by such treachery, and by the general 
drift of things under Jefferson’s Republican regime 
“Every day proves to me more and more that this 
American world was not made for me,” he wiote to 
a friend 

Yet Hamilton had probably done as much to form 
the American political world as any other man, and 
the shocking suddenness of his death made his sig- 
nificance loom larger than ever. Men realized again 
that It was Hamilton who had taken the Constitution 
as a sheaf of paper and transformed it into a strong, 
living government. He had formulated the famous 
doctrine of implied powers, and had furnished the 
first great example of executive initiative and daring 


Even Jefferson had followed Hamilton’s example 
when he bought Louisiana— without any authoriza- 
tion from the Constitution or Congress, but knowing 
It was the best thing to do. 

Hamilton could never have been President him- 
self— he was too outspoken in his contempt for or- 
dinary people. “Our real disease,” he wrote on the 
night before he was shot, “is democracy ” He cer- 
tainly did not believe all the high-sounding words 
in the Declaration of Independence. His well-known 
remark on child labor— that “women and children 
are rendered moie useful, and the latter more early 
useful, by manufacturing establishments, than they 
would otherwise be” — is a fair sample of his think- 
ing about working people. 

Yet It IS probably true that no humanitarian could 
have accomplished the job which Hamilton did so 
efficiently at the beginning of the Government In the 
words of Daniel Webster, “He smote the rock of the 
national resources and abundant streams of levenue 
gushed foith, he touched the dead coipse of Public 
Credit, and it sprang upon its feet ” He made the 
United States a going concern In every period of our 
history, and in all our political parties, there have 
been men who looked to Hamilton’s vigorous realism 
for their first inspiration In that sense, he continues 
to live. 


AND BURR IS DEAD AND GONE 


Aaron Burr’s legacy to American history was the image 
of himself as a perfect scoundrel For all his gracefulness 
and charm, his popularity and cleverness, he had no higher 
motives 111 public affairs than those provided by a bound- 
less vanity and a bottomless pocketbook 

In 1804 the B* | «■.> di d him from their ticket 

and he lost his ^ V m* l*'<- Ici.l In 1806 he made a 
mysterious expedition through Ohio and Kentucky and 
met a small body of armed men in Tennessee He seems 
to have had several possible schemes in mind to invade 
Spanish Florida, to start a revolution m Mexico, or to 
rouse the Western states to secede and elect him President 
At any rate he was arrested and sent to Richmond to be 
tried for treason, on direct orders of President Jefferson 
Chief Justice Marshall ran the trial along strictly Federalist 
lines and acquitted Burr single-handed Burr then spent 
several years in Europe, where he wrote notes to Napoleon, 
offering to overthrow the American Government for a sum 
of money 

He returned to New York unmolested in 1812, and died 
there in 1836 JIis long last years were as painful as any 
Hamiltonian could wish His beloved daughter Theodosia 
disappeared on an ocean voyage, and for years he haunted 
the Battery, waiting vainly for her lost ship to come in 
At 77 he married his rich old mistress, Betsy Bowen Jumel, 
who soon threw him out of her house, and divorced him on 
a charge of infidelity On his deathbed, according to the 
newspapers, he struggled frantically, crying, “I can’t die, 
I won’t die'” But the doctor replied, “Mr. Burr, you are 
already dying ” 



Burr lingered on until he was 80, turning into the tooth 
less, spindle-shanked, forgotten old codger shown above 



‘‘TO THE 
SHORES OF 
TRIPOLI” 


Jefferson was the first President to interrupt the long-standing American 
policy of appeasement and bribes to the pirate nations of North Africa When 
the Pasha of Tripoli tried to extort more cash by chopping down the flagstaff of 
the United States Consulate, Jefferson sent the tiny American Nafy to bombard 
Tripoli. This biought on a fight during which Lieutenant Stephen Decatur leaped 
on board an enemy gunboat with a cutlass in one hand and a pistol in his hip 
pocket. The Tripolitan captain knocked him down, but Decatur shot him dead 
(above). During their struggle a wounded American seaman named Daniel 
Frazier put his head in the way of a scimitar stroke and saved Decatur’s life 
Tradition, and the tattoo marks shown in the picture, have wrongly attributed 
this heroic deed to another sailor named Reuben James 


1801-1805 



The burning of the American frigate Philadelphia was a tans On the night of February 16, 1804, Decatur and his 
lurid exploit of the Tripoli war The ship had been captured daredevil crew slipped on board, knifed the guards, set the 

while stuck on a reef and was being refitted by the Tripoli ship afire with gunpowder, and rowed safely away (left) 



In March 1805 the American Consul William Eaton (in (left), to attack Tripoli from the rear The little army 

cocked hat) started from Egypt with eight United States marched across 600 miles of desert and captured the port 

marines, 38 Greeks, 300 Arabs, and an unemployed pasha of Derne before Jefferson suddenly called off the war. 


ISOLATION AND INSULTS 


“Peace is our passion,” Jefferson had written. But 
peace was lacking in most of the world in 1805, when 
Jefferson began his second term in the White House. 
Napoleon was master of Continental Europe and 
England was mistress of the seas. These two mighty 
antagonists were locked in a global war for suprem- 
acy, but the British Navy was bleeding more from 
desertion than from the blows of its enemy In ten 
years of war with France 42,000 seamen deserted 
to escape the rotten food and galley-slave existence 
on British warships. 

Many of the deserters came to the United States 
and sailed out again with American papers. The 
British captains did not stand on diplomatic cere- 
mony about this. They simply stopped American 
ships and kidnaped their crews, not caring much 
whether they found real deserters or not Other inno- 
cent victims were snatched by navy press gangs in 
British ports All together an estimated 10,000 
American citizens were manacled, lashed, thrown 
into filthy bunks, and converted into cheap cannon 
fodder by the process known as impressment In 
addition, both France and England confiscated 
American merchant vessels whenever and wherever 
they felt like it, until 1,475 ships and many millions 
of dollars’ worth of goods had been lost 

The crowning insult came on June 22, 1807, when 
the British naval frigate Leopard met the American 
Navy’s Chesapeake just outside Hampton Roads, 
and insisted on searching her for deserters. Com- 
modore Barron of the Chesapeake refused, where- 
upon the Leopard poured in a stiff broadside, killing 
three Americans and wounding 18. The Chesapeake 
was just departing on a peaceful mission to the Medi- 
terranean ; her guns, which had to be fired with log- 


gerheads and slow-burning matches, were not ready 
for action. Just one American shot was fired, by 
Lieutenant William Allen, who ran to the galley and 
brought back a hot coal in his bare hands. Barron 
struck his flag to avoid further bloodshed, and the 
British came aboard and carried off four men. 

When the wounded Chesapeake limped back to 
Norfolk the American people experienced, for the 
first time, a truly national anger They would have 
gone to war in a minute if Jefferson and Congress 
had asked it But Jefferson did not ask it. He was 
no pacifist, as he had shown by his action against 
Tripoli. But he believed the United States could stay 
out of war and still get justice by following certain 
rules of economics and logic 

His policy, which he called “peaceable coeicion,” 
was a kind of controlled isolationism. At his request 
Congress had already passed a law barring some 
British goods from entering the United States Now a 
more drastic measure, the celebrated Embargo, was 
imposed. This prohibited all exports from all Amer- 
ican ports. Jefferson’s theory was that American food 
and raw materials were so necessary to the warring 
countries that they would soon come to terms 
Unfortunately he was wrong France and England 
laughed at the Embargo and got all they needed 
from American smugglers. Huge black markets 
sprang up on the Canada and Florida borders, 
while law-abiding American sailors were thrown out 
of work and American ships rotted at the wharves 
The Embargo was extremely unpopular It split 
the Republican party and gave the Federalists a new 
lease on life. It was Jefferson’s biggest mistake. In 
March 1809, just before he went out of office, he 
signed a bill repealing it 
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Thomas Jefferson was carefree and gay as he turned over the Presidency to 
his hand-picked Republican successor, James Madison. Then he mounted a 
horse and rode off to his hilltop home, Monticello, and never came back to 
Washington again But little “Jemmy” Madison was not nearly so happy. *He 
trembled and looked pale while he read his innocuous Inaugural Address At 
the grand Inauguration Ball, the first ever held, he said he would rather be home 
in bed, although usually he enjoyed drinking champagne with his friends 

His wife Dolly was a greater attraction She was 18 years younger and several 
inches taller than the President. She had long rippling black hair, daik blue 
eyes, and a creamy skin For the ball she wore a pale yellow velvet gown with a 
long train, pearls on her arms, neck, and ears, and a velvet Pans turban with 
nodding bird-of-paradise plumes So many people crowded in to look at her that 
several windows were broken. 

Dolly Madison was the first pretty mistress of the White House, and American 
newspaper readers were interested in everything she did Although born a 
Quaker, she played cards for money, dipped snuff, used rouge, and wore extrav- 
agant gold and silver slippers As the nation’s official hostess she gave big, 
hearty “harvest suppers” with plenty of wine, ice cream, macaroons, and fruit 
at the end For some reason, everything she did made her popular, and her popu- 
larity was a valuable political asset to her husband. 


James Madison won an easy Republican 
victory in the Presidential election of 
1808 He was 58 years old, a short, brisk 
man with apple-red cheeks, a dry wit, and 
mischievous manners with the ladies 


THE 

CHARMING 

MADISONS 


Dolly Madison met her husband when he 
picked her up from a slippery Philadel- 
phia sidewalk in the early ITOO’s He was 
then a Congressman, and she was a recent 
widow being courted by Aaron Burr. 
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THE GERRYMAJNTDER 







was a political animal of Madison’s time 
In 1812 Governor Elbndge Gerry and 
the Republican legislature of Massa- 
chusetts carved the state into new voting 
districts In Essex County they strung 
12 towns together in such a way that the 
heavy Republican vote in one of them 
(Marblehead) would overbalance the 
Federalists in the other 11 On the map 
this district looked like a squatting sala 
mander Engraver Elkanah Tisdale added 
claws, wings, and fangs to the map and 
published it in the Boston Weekly Mes- 
senger as ‘THE GERRY-MANDER'” 
This famous cartoon introduced a per- 
manent word into American politics and 
helped defeat Governor Gerry for re elec 
tion (He was elected Vice President on 
Madison’s ticket later the same year ) 
But the gerrymander achieved its pur- 
pose In 1812 only 11 Federalist state 
senators were elected m Massachusetts 
to 29 Republicans, although the Federal- 
ists got 51,766 popular votes and the 
Republicans, 50,164 This looked like 
cheating to most voters and caused a vio- 
lent reaction against the Republicans in 
Massachusetts In 1813 the original ger 
rymander was repealed 


also called the Snapping Turtle, or Terrapin, was a favorite cartoon 
character “Ograbme,” of course, is “embargo” spelled backward In 
1811 a new embargo was proclaimed, and the cartoon at the right shows 
It working against a man who is trying to smuggle a barrel of tobacco 
onto a British ship The Federalists, who did most of the illegal smug- 
gling, made the turtle a symbol of government oppression and swore that 
Down to the grave t' atone for sin 
Jemmy must go with T errapin 





Langdon Chevea of South Carobna asked 
for 25,000 soldiers and 32 new warships. 


Felix Grundy of Tennessee wanted re- 
venge for brothers killed by the Indians. 


Henry Clay boasted that the Kentucky 
militia could easily conquer all Canada. 


THE 

WAR 

HAWKS 


While President Madison fretted and fussed, and tried to enforce the new 
Embargo, the British continued their hostile acts at sea, and also promoted an 
Indian frontier war from bases in Canada. Madison was too timid and inde- 
cisive to deal with this emergency. For the first time, the leadership of the coun- 
try passed to Congress, and particularly to the militant young Representatives 
shown above— the War Hawks of 1811 Their leader was Henry Clay, the strut- 
ting, crowing “cock of Kentucky,” who had cried out a year earlier m Congress; 
“Sir, IS the time never to arrive, when we may manage our own affairs without 
the fear of insulting his Britannic majesty? Is the rod of British powei to be 
forever suspended over our heads? . . No man in the nation wants peace more 
than I , but I prefer the troubled ocean of war . . . with all its calamities . . to the 
tranquil and putrescent pool of ignominious peace!” 

The War Hawks spoke for the new generation which had grown up since the 
Revolution The Federalists might sneer at them as “young politicians, half 
hatched, the shell still on their heads,” but their words and gestures thrilled the 
country. They talked, breathed, and dreamed of a glorious war which would end 
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At the lippecanoe ttiver in Indiana, INovember 7, 1811, 950 Americans dispersed an In- 
dian horde led by the Prophet Tenskwatawa (in white robe), who fled to British Canada. 



1811-1812 



Richard M Johnson of Kentucky joined 
the Army and killed Chief Tecumseh 


Peter B Porter of New York quit Con- 
gress and volunteered when war came 


John C Calhoun of '^outh Carolina stayed 
in Congress and raised money for the war 


with Canada, Florida, Mexico, and various points south all safely wrapped up 
in the American Union. They were supremely confident that Americans could 
lick anybody. 

They also had a talent for getting things done. They elected Clay Speaker, and 
he bossed the House of Representatives as it had never been bossed before Cal- 
houn and Porter wrote a report on British-American relations and concluded that 
“open and decided war” was the only solution. Cheves drafted bills for a larger 
navy. Grundy and Johnson took up the cry “On to Canada!*’ after the Battle of 
Tippecanoe. Finally Madison made a bargain with the War Hawks: If they 
would back him for President again in 1812, he promised to send them a war 
message before the election. On June 1 he kept his word. On June 18, after two 
weeks of debate, Congress declared war. The vote was 79 to 49 in the House and 
19 to 13 in the Senate, which showed that the War Hawks had considerable 
opposition. But even Jefferson was convinced by that time. “I believe ... it is 
necessary,” he wrote calmly; “war or abject submission are the only alternative 
left us. I am forced from my hobby, peace.” 




‘‘BLOOD MUST FLOW!” 


John Randolph, the great dissenter of Congress, fought the War Hawks at every turn, 
and in the end he was silenced only by Clay’s imperious gavel Then he dashed off a breath- 
less manifesto to his Virginia constituents declaring that the war with England would 
deliver America to Napoleon— “Before these pages meet your eye, the last republic of the 
earth will have enlisted under the banners of the tyrant . The blood of the American 
freemen must flow to cement his power ... to establish hU empire . over the land that 
gave our fathers birth— to forge our own chains!” 

Randolph had broken with Jefferson in 1806 and was now the leader of a faction 
which considered itself more Republican, and more jealous of states’ rights, than either 
Jefferson or Madison His savage sarcasm made him a dangerous foe of every adminis- 
tration bill When Jefferson was trying “peaceable coercion” Randolph sneered, “What is 
It’ A milk and-water bill' A dose of chicken broth ” But he was opposed to naval 
preparedness too “What' shall this great mammoth of the American forest leave his 
native element and plunge into the water in a mad contest with the shark’ Let him 
beware that his proboscis is not bitten off. . ” The truth was that Randolph never cared 
much for the American nation as a whole He was, as the poet Whittier wrote. 

Too honest or too proud to feign 
A love he never cherished. 

Beyond Virginia's border line 
His patriotism perished. 

John Randolph said the war would drag 
America “at the wheels of Bonaparte.” 




American General William Hull (right) 
surrenders his army August 16, 1812 


‘‘ON TO CANADA” 

The War of 1812, according to the War Hawks, was supposed to be an Ameri- 
can military parade through Canada But the Canadians and British didn’t wait 
for the parade to start. Instead they marched to Detroit and confronted the 
American invasion army led by General William Hull, a doddering veteran of the 
Revolution General Hull was already frightened into a state of incoherence by 
threats of an Indian massacre He sat for a whole afternoon on the ground in a 
corner of his fort, drooling tobacco juice on his chin and vest. Then he surren- 
dered his army without firing a shot During the same week the Pottawatomie 
Indians captured Chicago and staged a ghastly slaughter of American soldiers 
and their wives and children. 

These disasters almost paralyzed the American high command light at the 
start of the war. President Madison and his chief general, Henry Dearborn, 
were incompetent anyway, and seemed incapable of making effective plans 
Most of the generals in the field were as bad, or worse The nadir of military ab- 
surdity was reached in November, when the American General Alexander Smyth 
ordered 2,000 men into small boats on the Niagara River, and then ordered them 
out again, and repeated this three days later. On the second occasion the soldiers 
mutinied and fired their guns at the General’s tent. He took to his heels and fled 
all the way to his home in Virginia, where he was legislated out of the Army. 

The turning point came in 1813, when a collection of newly built ships under 
Captam Oliver Hazard Perry of the Navy won a slam-bang water fight on west- 
ern Lake Erie, giving the Americans control of the beaches on both sides. General 
William Henry Harrison, the victor of Tippecanoe, promptly took his veteran 
troops across the lake and won an important battle at the Canadian Thames 
River. But the invasion of Canada was a failure on other fionts One Ameiican 
army of 5,000 men marched all the way to the ramparts of Montreal, and then 
retreated when they heard the Canadian buglers sounding their calls. 
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“We ha\ e met the enemy, and they are ours,” wrote Cap 
tain Oliver H Perry ( standing) after his Lake Erie victory 



At Chippewa f'a6ot;cy and Lund\ - I mr alun^ tin Niapaia 
fiont, American invaders fought blood\, indcciijnc baltk& 



At the Battle of the Thames in lower Canada the American 
cavalrymen wore tall black silk hats with fur plumes 



^t Lake Champlain Commodore Macdonough ( center) 
turned back a British counterinvasion, capturing 7 ships 




1812-1814 



The British frigate Guerriere (right) is a drifting, dismasted hulk aft* i a mmuie h”ht with the f o/i'.n/ution (left). 

“FREE TRADE AJNTD SEAMEN’S RIGHTS” 


As soon as Congress declared war the haughty British 
Navy bore down to do its bit along the American coast. 

But there it received a very nasty shock Three American 
frigates— the Constitution, the President, and the United 
States— were faster and threw a heavier broadside than any 
ships of their class in the world. The first Britisher to dis 
cover this was the frigate Guerriere, which ran into the 
Constitution August 19, 1812, about 600 miles east of 
Boston While the British gunners stoked up on brandy 
and fired round after round of hot shot, the Constitution 
remained silent and worked in very close Then it loosed 
a series of murderous broadsides which ripped the masts 
off the Guerriere, killed and wounded 79 of her crew, and 
tore big holes beneath her waterline So many British 

c. a II 


cannon balls bounced harmlessly off the Constitution's 
thick hull that her sailors nicknamed her “Old Iron- 
sides ” 

This brilliant sea victory, which was followed by several 
more, showed Americans — and the rest of the world— that 
British naval power was by no means invulnerable It also 
helped to distract attention from the military disasters in 
Canada Henry Clay, after shouting “On to Canada'” with 
the rest of the War Hawks, now gave the war an entirely 
different slogan “Strike wherever we can reach the ene- 
my, at sea and on land,” he cried “But if we fail, let us fail 
like men, lash ourselves to our gallant tars, and expire to- 
gether in one common struggle, fighting for FREE TRADE 
AND SEAMEN’S RIGHTS'” 
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The Capitol looked like this after the British burned it The House of Representatives roof (left) collapsed in flames. 


In 1814 the British Navy, by sheer force of numbers, drove Ameiican warships 
into hiding and took over the Atlantic coast British sailors and marines swarmed 
into towns in Maine, on Cape Cod, in Maryland and Virginia. They forced the 
inhabitants to dig potatoes and cut corn for them, to hand over cattle and sheep 
and large “contributions” of cash The American newspapeis charged the in- 
vaders with raping American women and burning the houses of leading Repub- 
lican politicians. The very effective British blockade stopped most American 
commerce and almost bankrupted the Government, which existed on loans from 
the foreign-born bankeis Stephen Girard and John Jacob Astor 

The worst disgrace in American military history came in August 1814, when a 
British expeditionary force from Bermuda landed in Chesapeake Bay and 
marched on Washington, D C About 5,000 militia from Virginia and Mary- 
land, together with 600 sailors and marines from a gunboat flotilla, met 1,500 
of the British invaders at Bladensburg, five miles east of the capital The Amer- 
icans weie well placed in low hills and had the advantage in cannon But when 
the British fired their new rocket weapons in the air the American mules and 
militia both stampeded, and the battle was lost The 600 American seamen kept 
firing their naval guns until they were surrounded. But the militia ran away so 
fast that only eight of them were killed. 

President Madison, who had made no plans for defending Washington, bor- 

“’TIS THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 


The panoramic view at the left shows the British fleet 
pouring bombs and solid shot into Fort McHenry, the gate- 
way to Baltimore, on the morning of September 13, 1814 
All that day and night the bombardment crashed down on 
1,000 American defenders They could not reply because 
their guns did not reach far enough But when the British 
ships tried to sneak in closer, the cannon growled, and the 
enemy scuttled back, badly hurt As long as McHenry’s 
batteries held out, the British did not dai«e run past them 
into the narrow mouth of the Patapsco River 

On the morning of the fourteenth a Washington lawyer 
named Francis Scott Key, who was a temporary prisoner 
on one of the British warships, stared hopefully through 
the dawn at the silent fort Yes, the flag was still there! 
The words of a triumphant song began to stir in Key’s 
brain He wrote part of it on the back of a letter, and fin- 
ished It the next day when he was released and went to 





1814 


TAKES A BEATING 



The White House was consumed inside but rain preserved its wails These two watercolor sketches were made in 1815. 

rowed a pair of dueling pistols from the Secretary of the Treasury and drove to 
the battle in a carriage. But when he saw how things were going he hurried in 
the opposite direction His wife, searching through crowds with a spyglass, 
finally caught up with him She saved the White House silver plate, a Gilbert 
Stuart portrait of Washington which she broke out of its frame, a wagonload of 
official papers, and her parrot. Everything else was lost, including her velvet 
gowns and golden slippers. 

When the enemy troops arrived at the White House they found a dinner for 
forty people all cooked and smoking on the kitchen spits. British Admiral Sir 
George Cockburn stole a cocked hat that belonged to the President and a cushion 
from Dolly’s favorite chair as his personal souvenirs, and consigned the rest of 
“Jemmy’s palace’* to the flames Fifty British sailors surrounded it and at a 
signal from an officer hurled balls of burning pitch through the windows The 
same destruction was meted out to tlie Capitol (whose central dome had not been 
built), tlie newspaper offices, all the city’s bridges, and several houses where 
snipers had hidden While the burning was going on Admiral Cockburn rode 
around the city on a white horse, dangling Dolly Madison’s cushion from his 
saddle and making jokes which a Washington lady declared were “too vulgar 
for me to repeat.” The next night he and his army took to their boats and headed 
up tbe Bay to Baltimore, where a very different reception awaited them. 


Baltimore. A printer set it in type and the war-excited 
crowds sang it to the tune of “Anacreon in Heaven,” a fa- 
mous old English drinking ditty 

And the rockets' red glare, bombs bursting in air. 

Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there 
Within a few days “The Star-Spangled Banner” became 
a symbol of victory snatched from defeat After the na- 
tional humiliation at Washington, the defense of Baltimore 
roused and inspirad the country. A fresh army of Maryland 
militia redeemed their state and fought off a British land- 
ing force of 9,000 men The British General Ross, who 
had boasted that Baltimore would be his winter headquar 
ters, was shot dead at the head of his troops The British 
fleet turned sail and headed back down Chesapeake Bay, 
leaving Baltimore deliriously singing 

'T IS the star-spangled banner O, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave ^ 



Heartily sick of war, British (left) and Ainerican diplo 
mats signed the peace treaty of Ghent De< ember 21, 1814 
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William Charles’ cartoon shows three New England states ( on the ledge) plotting to jump into the arms of King George III. 

NEW ENGLAND TALKS TREASON 


The darkest political moment of tlie war came in 
December 1814, when delegates from Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut met at Hartford 
to discuss secession from the United States and a 
separate peace with England The Hartford Conven- 
tion was arranged by leaders of the old Federalist 
paity who gloated publicly over the burning of Wash- 
ington and the misfortunes of “Madison’s war ” 
The New England Federalists refused to send their 
militia to the war and carried on a smuggling busi 
ness with the British Army and Navy 

Commodore Stephen Decatur also accused them 
of hanging blue lanterns along the Connecticut shore 
to signal British ships. New England, with its world- 
wide maritime interests, actually made money dur- 
ing the war, and its bitter opposition was purely po- 
litical. The treasonous secession movement was led 
by Timothy Pickering, boss of the reactionary Essex 
(County) Junto, who had been Secretary of State 
for both Washington and Adams Pickering’s scheme 
to break up the Union was temporarily shelved at the 
Hartford Convention by more moderate Federalists, 
who voted for a truce with the Madison government 


until New England’s “gi levances’’ weie looked into 
further Three Massachusetts “ambassadors” then 
went to Washington to “negotiate,” but were met by 
news of the Tieaty of Ghent This left them without 
much to negotiate, and they went home looking 
slightly ridiculous 

The amused contempt with which the rest of the 
nation came to regard this episode is shown m the 
cartoon above The bald old man kneeling under the 
ledge is Pickering, praying that he will be made Lord 
of Essex by Great Britain The three figures above 
are Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
debating whether they should leap into the embrace 
of King George, who is promising them lots of busi- 
ness in codfish and molasses. William Charles, who 
made the three drawings on these pages, was the first 
political cartoonist who drew for the amusement of 
average Americans, rather than in the interests of a 
particular party Charles was strongly in favor of 
the war and the Republicans, but he could also poke 
fun at the York State soldiers who marched to the 
front encumbered by their women, babies, and all 
their household furniture (opposite page) 
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THE BATTLE OF 
NEW ORLEANS 


The engraving above shows the final battle of the 
War of 1812, which was actually fought two weeks 
after the war was over. On January 8, 1815, a British 
army which had been sent to capture New Orleans 
marched bravely up to the entrenchments of General 
Andrew Jackson, in the Mississippi River swamps, a 
few miles east of the city Jackson’s Kentucky and 
Tennessee riflemen mowed them down in long scarlet 
rows, while his pirate-trained cannoneers ripped 


1815 



through their ranks with grapeshot. In less than 30 
minutes 2,000 British soldiers were killed or 
wounded. Among the dead was the British Com- 
mander in Chief, Sir Edward Pakenham, whose body 
was preserved in a cask of rum and earned back to 
England. The American loss was exactly 13 Weeks 
later both sides heard of the Treaty of Ghent. 

The picture shows one line of Britishers advanc- 
ing along the nverbank (foreground) while other 


regiments wait their turn in the fields above. The 
American trenches (left) bristle with bayonets and 
gunfire, and men from both armies are struggling in 
the water. The Battle of New Orleans showed that 
some British generals had not learned much since the 
days of Bunker Hill It also showed that American 
riflemen were still among the world’s best shots. And 
It wound up the war in such a blaze of glory that the 
Americans felt sure they had won it. 
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The first great painting of an 
American political scene ( right) 
shows a city wide election at the 
State House in Philadelphia, in 
the autumn of 1815 The \oters 
lined up at the central building 
(later known as Independence 
Hall) are handing their ballots 
through the windows to the derks 
inside Each city ward was as 
signed a window of its own In 
the center of the picture an infirm 
old voter can be seen descending 
from a carriage supplied by some 
friendly politicians, while a wag 
on full of cheering ward heelers 
18 riding through Chestnut Street 
at the left Voteis who have al 
leady been to the polls are fight 
ing, drinking, eating roasted oy 
Iters, and spilling down the steps 
of the hotel at the extreme left, 
which is also the headquarters for 
the city’s Republican machine 
lohn Lewis Krimmel, the Ger 
nan-born artist who painted this 
ipirited picture, was known as 
he “American Hogarth ” His 
works are scarce, for he was 
frowned in a millpond at 32 
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THE ERA OF 
GOOD FEELINGS 


The end of the war brought a fresh surge of national 
pride which submerged old political differences. The 
Federalists had committed suicide at their Hartford 
Convention, and the nation was now entering a brief 
period of one-party rule. The secret caucus of Re- 
publican members of Congress was the most power- 
ful political group in the country It had arranged 
Jefferson’s second nomination for the Presidency, 




and both of Madison’s. In 1816 it gave the nod to by coach and steamboat, principally to persuade 

another member of the Virginia dynasty, James Federalist New England that a Republican President 

Monroe, who had served the usual apprenticeship was not necessarily a devil with horns New England 

as Secretary of State. was in a mood to be convinced , Monroe’s tour was 

There was nothing inspiring about Monroe’s a personal and political triumph The Boston Cen- 

lanky frame and slightly cynical blue eyes, but he tinel, the leading Federalist daily, gave his admin- 

suited the nation’s relaxed postwar mood. After an istration the name by which it became generally 

easy election victory he set out on a northern tour known— “The Era of Good Feelings ” 63 





Andrew Jackson led hia troops into Spanish Florida and put to death two Britishers. 

‘‘OUR COUNTRY! MAY SHE 


Two Seminole Indian chiefs, captured by Jackson’s 
ruse, go ashore at St Marks, Florida, to be hanged. 


The American Army and Navy came out of the War of 1812 in ex- 
cellent fighting trim. And they still had plenty of fighting to do. In 
Florida, which was weakly ruled by Spain, a combination of warlike 
Indians and runaway Negro slaves had set up their own government 
and were raiding and plundering across the American border. In 
1817 General Andrew Jackson was ordered to take his Tennessee 
militia into Florida and end the Indian menace. Jackson did that, 
and plenty more He seized the Spanish capital at Pensacola, ap- 
pointed one of his colonels to take the place of the Spanish Governor, 
and proclaimed the laws of the United States in force. His men 
caught two of the most troublesome Indian chiefs by running up a 
British flag on a gunboat offshore; the old Indians paddled out and 
came aboard, thinking they were among friends. Then the Ameri- 
cans took them to St. Marks and hanged them. 

This incident convinced Jackson that the British were behind the 
Indian troubles in Florida. He caught a “noted Scotch villain’’ and 
munitions trader named Arbuthnot, and hanged him, and had a 
young British army officer shot for helping to command the Indians. 
There was a great international outcry over these two deaths, but 
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18151819 



Stephen Decatur told the Algerians that they could have tribute from the cannon’s mouth 

ALWAYS BE RIGHT” 


Jackson made his point English adventurers got out of Florida, and 
President Monroe soon bought it cheaply from Spain. 

Meanwhile Congress had declared war on Algiers, which was up 
to Its pirate tricks again, and Commodore Stephen Decatur went 
to work on his old African foes After batteiing an Algerian fleet 
and killing its admiral off the coast of Spain, Decatur forced Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli to pay $81,000 for American ships they had 
taken, and to sign new treaties giving up all future “tribute,” or 
bribes. In Algiers the Dey’s officials begged Decatur to continue pay- 
ing just a small token tiibute in gunpowder “If you insist on receiv- 
ing powder as tribute,” he told them, “you must expect to receive 
BALLS with itJ’ This blunt warning was enough, and the North 
Afiicdii pirate nations made no more trouble for American ships. 
On his return Decatur was wined and dined as the nation’s greatest 
naval hero At a banquet in his honor at Norfolk he uttered the 
famous toast which became tlie watchword for the fighting forces of 
the militant young United States. “Our Country! In her intercourse 
with foreign nations may she always be in the right, and always 
successful, right or wrong 



Uecatur's Mediterranean squadron returns in triumph 
from victories over Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli iii 1815. 
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WEBSTER 
AND THE 
NORTH 



Despite the placid appearance of the Era of Good Feelings some old po- 
litical hates still smoldered under the surface Young Daniel Webster of 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts was one who helped to keep them hot. 
A wily lawyer and an emotional orator who could shed tears at will, Webster 
was first elected to Congress in 1812 . He immediately plunged into a fight 
to hamstring the Republican administration’s war measures He killed off 
a draft law, opposed bounties for army enlistments, and refused to vote 
taxes for the war. If President Madison wanted to fight, he said in a much- 
quoted speech, let him fight only on the ocean, for “our party divisions, 
acrimonious as they are, cease at the water’s edge ” (Victories at sea, of 
course, were a direct benefit to maritime New England.) 

After the war “Black Dan” opposed the protective tariff of 1816 — New 
England shipbuilders did not want a tariff on imported iron and hemp 
But a few years later Northern manufacturers were more influential than 
shipbuilders, and Webster became an eloquent advocate of high tariffs 



Rowland’s Steel Works in Philadelphia was 
typical of the North’s new industries Webster 
became their tariff champion m Congress. 


1816-1828 


CALHOUN 
AND THE 
SOUTH 




Southern planters wTho livw in houses like 
this imported most of their supplies. They 
resented the higher prices caused by tariffs 


To MANY Americans John Caldwell Calhoun of South Carolina was the 
“young Hercules” of Congress who earned the War of 1812 on his shoul- 
ders. Though not so impassioned an orator as Webster, he was more logical 
and more learned. Under President Monroe he became Secretary of War 
and a leading spokesman of the new American nationalism, which greatly 
modified the Jeffersonian agrarian ideals of the dominant party Jeffeison 
himself had changed; in 1816 he wrote that “we must now place the manu- 
facturer by the side of the agriculturist ” In 1816 Calhoun and other latter- 
day Jeffersonians put through a high protective tariff and a new Bank of the 
United States which was copied after Hamilton’s. 

But when the tariff threatened to ruin South Carolina’s cotton planters 
Calhoun made a drastic about-face He became the bitter enemy of protec 
tionism and the great exponent of sectionalism in politics In a few years 
more he would be attacking the very existence of the Union, while Webster 
would be brilliantly defending it 



Handsome Harry Clay was called the “Great Pacificator,” because of the 
many big political compromises he arranged. He loved good Kentucky 
whisky, horse races, card playing for high stakes, and striped pepper- 
mint sticks, which he ate while listening to other speakers in Congress 
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1816-1824 


€LAY, THE MASTER 

The dominant figure of postwar politics was Heiuy Clay of Ken- 
tucky Clay had grown moie suave since his War Hawk Hays, but 
his ego was still enormous He believed he ought to be the next 
Piesident, and he was eager to be appointed Secietary of State, 
which had been the usual steppingstone But President-elect 
Monroe passed him by and appointed an experienced diplomat, 
John Quincy Adams Clay’s rage was so gieat that he refused to 
allow the House of Representatives (where he was still Speaker) 
to be used for Monroe’s inauguiation 

Thereafter Clay set out to build himself up on an unbeatable 
combination of political issues He sought to bridge the growing 
split between North and South with what he called the “American 
System ” This included high tariffs for Northern manufacture! s, 
and a tender regard for the rights of slaveholders, in new tern 
tones as well as old It also included the spending of millions 
from the Federal Treasury foi loads, canals, and river impiove 
ments, an idea especially pleasing to voteis in the undeveloped 
West Piesident Monroe thought such government spending was 
contrary to the Constitution, but Clay Kad the popular side of 
the argument 

With all hi8 thirst for powei and taste foi compromises. Clay 
had a truly national vision of the Ameiican future. Once a petty 
Congressman asked him, with intended saicasm, if he would 
build government roads all the way to the Rocky Mountains “Not 
today,” replied Clay, “nor tomoriow, but this government is to 
last, I trust, forever, we may at least hope it will endure until 
the wave of population, cultivation and intelligence shall have 
washed the Rocky Mountains Sir, it is a subject of peculiar 
delight to me to look forwaid to the proud and happy period 
when circulation and association between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and the Mexican Gulf shall be as free and perfect as they 
are at this moment in England or in any other country of the 
globe.” 



’The Mill Boy of the Slashes” was an early Clav nickname 
He was born in ‘‘the Slashes” of Hanover County, Virginia 



A familiar Lilay argument tor higher tariffs were the 
shelves of American stores, piled high with foreign goods 



Fairview Inn, near Baltimore, was a stopping plai t on the Cumberland 
wagon road, which was started by Jefferson and was passable as far as 
Wheeling, in 1817 Extension of this and other federally financed roads 
through the West was a valuable phase of Clay’s ‘‘American System.” 
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‘‘A FIRE-BELL IN THE NIGHT” 


Two SHATTERING events made the year 1819 a turn- 
ing point in American politics. One was a Western 
land panic, followed by a series of bank failures, 
which produced the first nation-wide depression. 
Thousands of settlers lost their partly cleared farms, 
the country’s paper-money system collapsed, and the 
East’s infant industries were mostly shut down The 
other Crisis came m 
Congress, where a bill 
admitting the newly 
organised state of Mis- 
souri was introduced, 
along with a state con- 
stitution adopted by 
Missouri voters Mis- 
souri was part of the 
old Louisiana Terri- 
tory that Jefferson had 
bought, and its richest 
farmlands had been 
settled by slave-own- 
ing Southerners Naturally their new constitution 
made slaveiy legal and permanent in Missouri 

But this involved a major change in national 
policy By the Northwest Territory Ordinance of 
1787 the Continental Congress had barred slavery 
from all new states north of the Ohio River The 
admission of Missouri as a slave state would break 
that line and set up a huge obstruction against the 
westward spread of the free states. 

Northern Congiessmen proposed to solve this di- 
lemma by gradually eliminating Missouri’s slaves 
They wrote amendments providing that no new slaves 
could be brought into the state, and that all children 
born there of slave parents should become free at tlie 
age of 25. With these changes the Missouri bill 
passed the House of Representatives but was turned 
down by the Senate Neither House would give in, and 
(!!ongress adjourned without settling the deadlock. 



When the next session rolled around, a group of 
middle-of-the-road Northerners, with the powerful 
backing of Speaker Clay, offered a compromise. Let 
Missouri come in as a slave state, they argued, since 
she was already slave in fact. But let slavery be 
barred “forever” from all the rest of the Louisiana 
Territory north of the line 36° 30’ (now the north- 
ern boundary of Ar- 
kansas). And let 
Maine, which had 
recently applied for 
statehood, be admitted 
as a free state. This 
would keep the free 
and slave states bal- 
anced at 12 each 
The debate on this 
plan was the most bit- 
ter in yeais Yankee 
Congressmen taunted 
the South with seeking 
to establish new markets for the flesh and blood of 
men “raised like black cattle and horses on planta- 
tions ” Angry Southerners answered with threats of 
war “You are kindling a fire which all the wateis of 
the ocean cannot extinguish,” cried Howell Cobb of 
Georgia; “it can be extinguished only m blood!” 
The Compromise passed, and Missouri was admitted 
with Its slaves. 

Stark fear had much to do with the passage of the 
Missouri Compromise. For the first time Americans 
had a good look at the ugly passions which lay just 
below the suiface of the slavery question The vener- 
able Jefferson, on his hilltop at Monticello, was 
deeply stirred. ‘‘This momentous question, like a 
fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled me with 
terror,” he wrote “I considered it at once as the knell 
of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, for the moment. 
But this 18 a reprieve only, not a final sentence ” 




home of Missouri’s first Governor in 1820 


This Missouri tax collector rode around his district on an Daniel Boone, the old Kentucky Indian-fighter, moved to 

ox with brass knobs on its horns If a taxpayer slammed Missouri and died there in 1820 This woodcut is supposed 

his front door, the ox simply lifted the roof off his house to show him “trying on’’ his coffin shortly before he died. 
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excited during the Missouri debates that he could eat noth- 
ing but crackers and gruel for days He insisted the South 


slavery This silhouette of him was made at his stud 
farm, “Roanoke.” A few years later he became insane. 





THE MONROE-ADAMS DOCTRINE 


ting be- Jose de San Martin led 
powers revolts in Chile and Pern. 

we should consider any 

ion of tills hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
_ ^ ndencies of any European power we have not inter- 

fered and shall not interfere. But with the Governments who have declared tlieir independence . . . 
we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing tlicra ... by any European 
power in any other light tlian as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward die United 
States.” 

This was tlie famous Monroe Doctrine, which was conceived and partly written by Monroe’s 
hard-working Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams. It was an extremely bold gesture, aimed 
directly at three of the world’s big powers: Spain, Russia, and France. Since 1809 several Spanish 
provinces in America had revolted and declared their independence; in 1822 die United Stales 
recognized five of them as nations: Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and La Plata (Argentina). But 
in Europe the reactionary Holy Alliance (Russia, Austria, Bourbon Spain and France) was reported 
to be organizing an army to take them back. And in Moscow Czar Alexander 1 had announced that 
he was extending Russian sovereignty all the way down the Pacific coast to Oregon. The F oreigri 
Minister of England, George Canning, did not like any of these moves. He suggested tliat the 
United States join England in a warning 
against aggression in the Americas. But 

A He saw no reason, he said, to “come in as JMH 

W r^l a cock-boat in the wake of the British man- 

He ^ sold Monroe on his idea, and die ^ 

|||||||||||| in time, as the most successful diplomatic 

powers diouglit it the height of rudeness. " 

But they were too jealous of each other 

Caar Alexander I tried to t® join together and chastise the United Francis I of w«» 

leke Oregon for Russia. States for' its impudence, part of the Holy Alkoce. 


Simon de Bolivar freed Bo- 
livia, Colombia, Venezuela. 



Once when President Monroe was touring the country ati fading Virginia dynasty which he represented It was true 
effusive citizen asked him if he did not feel worn out by that he had been re-elected in 1820 by the largest major- 

all his travehng “Oh no,” smiled the President “A little ity since Washington It was also true that he was the 

flattery will support a man through great fatigue ” But “Last of the Cocked Hats” — the last Revolutionary vet- 
by 1824 Monroe had grown somewhat tired of his job, eran and constitutional “Father” to head the Government 

and the country was decidedly tired of him and of the But for all that, most Americans were ready for a change 
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John Quincy Adams was a canny diplomat and a sophisticated judge of Madeira 
wines But he was suspicious, cold in manner, and lacking in personal charm He 
had no close friends, and spent his lonely hours in the White House reading the Bible, 
writmg in his massive diary, and toiling incessantly at the job of being President 




Cartoon of 1824 shows Candidates Adams, Crawford, and Jackson toeing the mark for the White House race Clay scratches head (right) 


THE PRESIDENTIAL 
FOOT RACE OF 1824 


The Era of Good Feelings blew up with a bang in the Presidential election 
of 1824. For 20 years the winning nomination had been passed around on 
a platter by the Republican caucus in Congress. But now there were too 
many new leaders, and the mass of voters was tired of caucus rule Four 
candidates, all Republicans, lined up at the Capitol end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue (above) as the race to the White House began: William H Craw- 
ford of Georgia, the official caucus candidate; General Andrew Jackson of 
Tennessee, who had stormed back into politics to vindicate his actions in 
Florida; bald John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts; and handsome Harry 
Clay of Kentucky. When the race was over Jackson had 99 electoral votes; 
Adams, 84; Crawford, 41 ; and Clay, 37. Since no candidate had a majority, 
the election (as provided in the Twelfth Amendment) was thrown into the 
House of Representatives, where Clay was Speaker and boss. Jackson and 
his followers insisted that the House was duty bound to select him because 
he had received more popular votes But Clay put his finger on Adams— 
and Adams got the plum. Clay had a cold-blooded motive for this. He 
figured that Adams would not be too popular as President, and that he— 
Clay— would find it easy to succeed him. 

But when Adams turned around and named Clay Secretary of State, the 
Jacksonians raised a great shout of “corrupt bargain.** Instead of fixing a 
nice soft succession for himself. Clay made “Old Hickory** Jackson the 
most aggrieved, determined, and popular man in the United States. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

in the 1820*8 had its front yard on the 
Potomac River President Adams slipped 
down there every warm morning between 
4 and 6 o'clock, left his clothes under a 
tree, and plunged in for a quick dip 
Visitors to Washington often saw the 
portly President, who was an excellent 
swimmer, sporting about on his back 
in the water Coming out, he would dry 
himself with napkins, put on his clothes, 
and stroll back to his study to read 
the Bible and the newspapers before his 
9 o’clock breakfast. Once a drowned 
Revolutionary veteran was taken out of 
the river while ho was swimming near by 
Another time a lady reporter sat on 
his clothes and obtained an interview 
which he had been trying to avoid 
But he continued to enjoy his swims 



Uic Wetlditif? ol tne Waters, ' MTim Uewin l^linton presia 
ing, married the Great Lakes to the Atlantic It also ce- 
mented economic unity between the Middle West and North 


me iLiii , I 1 altitude inrougii u.; 

locks This picture at l^ockport, fN Y , shows lot k gates 
of heavy timber and a hotel (left) for boat passengers 


arks smoothly across the muddy water Passengers could 
sit out on top during the day (ducking down frequently 
for bridges ) and sleep on shelflike wooden berths at night 


cent and a half a mile, a mile and a half an hour," 
summed up the cost and speed of a ride on the Erie Canal 
Horses walking along the towpath drew the flat, heavy 
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The first American railroad cara were drawn by horses This river steamboat ran from Trenton to Philadelphia 

AMERICANS ON THE MOVE 


3ne day in 1825 Governor DeWitt Clinton was 
owed through the harbor of New York City on a 
long flat canalboat named Seneca Chief. When he 
reached a point near Sandy Hook he picked up a 
small keg with a bunghole in the center and poured 
5 gallons of water into the Atlantic Ocean. Then he 
said with great solemnity* “May the God of the 
heavens and the earth smile propitiously on this 
work and render it subservient to the best interests 
jf the human race.” From other boats around him 
1 great cheer and a roar of cannon boomed out 

This was the official opening of the Erie Canal, 
which was said to be the largest engineering work 
sver completed by any government in the world The 
Canal was, m effect, an enormous ditch, 36.3 miles 
long, 40 feet wide and 4 feet deep More than half 
jf it was cut through forests or swamps Its entire 
:o8t of $7 million had been borne by New York 
State, for the Virginians 
in charge of the Federal 
[Government had declined 

0 contribute. The state 
*ai8ed part of the money 
3y lotteries and part by a 
51 tax on all persons who 
raveled 100 miles or 
nore by steamboat. 

Boats on “Clinton’s 
Oitch” traveled at the ex- 
ict speed that a team of 
lorses would walk, so that 

1 trip from New York to 
Buffalo took about 5 days. 

But even so, the Canal 
offered the fastest and 
•heapest route for east- 


west freight, and the most comfortable passenger 
ride as well The Canal put New York City far 
ahead of Philadelphia in trade and population 
Boston, Baltimore, even distant Charleston, felt the 
pinch of Its competition A wave of boosterism and 
building swept these rival cities and states Pennsyl- 
vania alone built almost 1,000 miles of canals be- 
fore 1840 Baltimoie started the first trans-moun- 
tain railroad track, the Baltimore and Ohio But 
to most Americans the word “railroad” was still a 
mystery. “What is a railroad^” asked the editor of 
a Pennsylvania newspaper “Perhaps some corre- 
spondent can tell us.” But no one did 

President Adams, who was more progress-minded 
than his predecessors, extended the Cumberland 
Road and wanted to build other national highways 
Meanwhile individual Americans were trying other 
ways to move faster and farther. A Philadelphia 
mathematician built a fly- 
ing machine in his back 
yard and petitioned Con 
gress for the exclusive 
right to navigate the 
American skies A more 
useful invention was the 
elliptical steel spring for 
carriages and stage- 
coaches, which came into 
use around 1825 This 
made possible long cross- 
country journeys without 
the awful jolting which 
had cracked the bones 
and soured the temper of 
many a Congressman com- 
ing into Washington, D C 





This American of 1827 satisfied his urge for speedier travel 
by atraddlmg and shoving a two-wheeled velocipede. 
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**Jach»on ti to 6t Prendent, and you totU be HANGED^'* 
This campaign cartoon of 1828 threateningly recalled 
Jackaon’e many executions of army deserters and enemies 


JACKSON GETS 
HIS REVENGE 


Jackson on a man-eating Western alligator and Adams on 
the Embargo turtle stage a political tug of war in 1828 


A LARGE AMOUNT of political mud was slung around 
the country in the bitter Presidential election of 
1828. The opposing candidates, once again, were 
John Quincy Adams, who can write. 

And Andrew Jackson, who can fight. 

Secretary of State Henry Clay, who had been 
eliminated from the race by the continual dm of 
“corrupt bargain*’ from the Jackson men, suppoited 
Adams. Perhaps he was responsible for circulating 
the old scandal of Jackson’s unlucky marnage—the 
General, it seems, had married his devoted wife 
Rachel before she was legally divorced from another 
man, and then, when he discovered his mistake, had 
to marry her a second time. The Adams propagan- 
dists tried to make this seem like a monstrous act 
of immorality One pro-Adams pamphlet asked the 
question: “Ought a convicted adulteress and her 
paramour husband to be placed in the highest offices 
of this free and Christian land?” 

Clay and the other Adams men were hoping, of 
course, that Jackson would fly off the handle and 
try to kill somebody in the midst of the campaign 
But for once Old Hickory managed to control him- 
self. “How hard it is to keep the cowhide from these 
villains,” he raged, but his friends talked him out 
of challenging Clay to a duel Then came the notori- 
ous Coffin Handbills (opposite page), which pic- 
tured the General as a raving bully who had killed 
his own Tennessee militiamen in cold blood The 
Jackson men fought back with the ridiculous charge 
that Adams, while serving as Minister to St. Peters- 
burg, had surrendered a beautiful American servant 
girl to the lustful Russian Czar. 

The voting results were strikingly like those of 
1800. Adams carried the same states his father had 
cairied and, like him, lost the election. Jackson 
swept the old Jeffersonian states (New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and the South) and won all the West as 
well. 




1828 





Nome Account of some of the Bloody Deeds 

OF 

OBNBRAL. JACKNON. 




Thomas Jefferson died on the fiftieth anniversary of 
independence^ July 4, 1826 The previous year, 
aged 82, he let the sculptor John Browere coat his 
head with plaster and make the life mask below. The 
plaster dried too quickly and had to be removed 
with chisel and mallet, almost tearing off his ears. 


CHAPTER ^ 


THE 

JACKSON 

DEMOCRATS 


Andrew Jackson rode into the White House on a 
wave of protest votes. In 1824 only 356,038 Ameri- 
cans had voted for President, in 1828 the number 
swelled to 1,155,340— an increase of 224 per cent. 
What had caused this outpouring? 

It was, to a large extent, the climax of a struggle 
which had been going on for 40 years between the 
people and their various state legislatures. Under 
the old Federalist scheme of things no individual 
citizen was supposed to vote for President; the legis- 
latures met every four yeais and named each state’s 
Presidential electors But states where the Federal- 
ists were not in contiol, like Virginia, granted popu- 
lar suffrage as early as 1789 Most of the new West- 
ern states permitted it as soon as they were admitted 
Elsewhere the issue was fought out, over and over, 
in state elections, and in conventions to draft new 
state constitutions 

In 1828, for the Jackson-Adams contest. New 
York, Vermont, Georgia, and Louisiana allowed 
their citizens to vote for President for the first time 
Only two of the older legislatures— Delaware and 
South Carolina— still clung to their Federalist pre- 
rogative, and Delaware yielded in 1832 

This long battle for the simple right to vote gave 
many ordinary Americans the feeling that there was 
something fraudulent about the whole political sys- 
tem They blamed whichever group was in power, 
and during the 1820’s their suspicions helped to 
split the Republican party into hostile fragments. 

One large fragment, which included most of the 
new voters, rallied around Jackson, who had the 
extra advantage of being the nation’s foremost mili- 
taiy hero This formidable bloc of voters accepted 
and even gloried in the name of Democrats The 
General himself praised the once-horrid word— he 
said that he was for “the Democracy of Numbers” as 
against “the moneyed aristocracy” of the few. With 
his powerful sanction “democracy” became an indis- 
pensable word in American politics. 

The opposition, led by Henry Clay, took the more 


traditional name of National Republicans They 
stood foi all the things that Jackson disliked and 
fought government aid to banks and business, in- 
creased powers for the Federal Government, fed- 
eral spending for local improvements But they too 
claimed descent from the “pure Republican princi- 
ples” of Jefferson— which had, as a matter of fact, 
been greatly modified by Jefferson’s successors 
During Jackson’s Presidency these two parties 
met head-on in the most spectacular political clash 
since the days of Hamilton and Jefferson the fight to 
recharter the Bank of the United States The Bank 
was a privately owned corporation which was swim- 
ming m money and politics It kept Daniel Webster 
and lesser statesmen on its payroll, subsidized news- 
papers all over the country, and maintained the most 
aggressive lobby in Washington Through special 
privileges granted to it by the Madison Administra- 
tion, It held a virtual monopoly of American and 
foreign credit transactions Jackson did not like the 
way the Bank behaved, and he thought it was uncon- 
stitutional besides When Congress approved a new 
Bank charter in 18.32 the President rejected it in a 
veto message which expressed in memorable words 
the philosophy of his adherents’ 

“It IS to be regietted that the rich and powerful 
too often bend the acts of government to their selfish 
purposes. . . . When the laws undertake . . to make 
the rich richer and the potent more powerful, the 
humble members of society— the farmers, mechan- 
ics, and laborers— who have neither the time nor the 
means of securing like favors to themselves, have a 
right to complain If we cannot at once . make 
our Government what it ought to be, we can at least 
take a stand against all new grants of monopolies 
and exclusive privileges, against any prostitution of 
our Government to the advancement of the few at the 
expense of the many ” 

A few days before writing this Jackson told Mar- 
tin Van Buren, “The bank, Mr Van Buren, is trying 
to kill me, hut 1 will kill it ” 
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1767-1829 


OLD HICKORY 
TAKES OVER 



Mrs Andrew Jackson 

The new Democratic President was 62, lean and 
taut, with the look of a frontier fighting man and 
the manners of a frontier aiistocrat His soldiers in 
1812 had nicknamed him “Old Hickory,” after the 
toughest thing they could think of. His head, under 
the fountain-shaped crest of white hair, still bore the 
ugly seal inflicted by a British swoid in 1781 One 
bullet from an old duel was lodged in his chest, near 
the heart Another rested m a bone of his left arm. 

He could not spell words very well, but he had 
been a successful lawyei and judge and a wealtliy 
cotton planter. He owned slaves and believed in the 
slaveiy system His political ideas were like the cane 
he carried— stiaight up and down, witli a sharp steel 
sword inside His actions spiang from an intense — 
even fanatical— patriotism, a razoi -edged sense of 
honor, and an mstmctive belief in the American 
common man. 

He was haggard and ill when he arrived in Wash- 
ington in February 1829 His wife had died since 
the election— she was hounded to death, he thought, 
by the slanderous lies of his political opponents. He 
refused to make a courtesy call on President Adams, 
and g! imly took the oatli of office from the aged Fed- 
eralist Chief Justice, John Marshall, who was just 
as grim Then he rode to the White House on horse- 
back, at the head of a happy mob of partisans who 
tore down the curtains, smashed glasses, climbed 
3ver the tapestried chairs in muddy boots, and 
smeared the carpets with liquor and food The cap- 
ital had nevex seen the like of this Democratic 
febacle Jackson fled through a back door and some- 
:)ody jnit tubs of punch on the lawn to draw the 
iilarious Democrats outside, where they dispersed 
when the tubs were empty. 


Andrew Jackson (foreground) lost his mother, two 
brothers, and South Carolina home during the Revolution 



Tak< 11 it I i I lit -.in (renter) refused to black 

a Bnli--lt ..III.. I - '.Ml- i\.n \\hen struck with a sword 





The Hermitage, near Nashvill 
plantation home Heie he retu 


ckson’s beloved 
all his battles 


A typical small town crowd inspects the President elect 
as he journeys to Washington for his inauguration in 1829 
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Amos Kendall, a aemi-invahd, was Jack- 
son’s confidant and “thinking machine ’’ 


‘‘TO THE VICTOR 


The scramble for cakes and wine at Jackson’s inauguration party was soon sur- 
passed by a fiercer scramble for jobs. The government oflSces were filled with 
Republican hacks who had grown old, slovenly, and careless with public funds. 
They had all supported Adams, and it was easy to persuade Andrew Jackson 
that they were a treacherous crew and ought to be replaced. While the Demo- 
cratic newspapers kept up cries of “Cleanse the Augean stable!” and “The 
Barnacles Shall Be Scraped Clean from the Ship of State!” a steady procession 
of deserving Jacksonians filed into office 

The opposition shrieked that this was “tyranny,” “proscription,” a new 
“reign of terror.” They found a better name for it after Senator William L, 
Marcy, a New York Democrat, rose to defend his administration colleagues. 
“They see nothing wrong,” he blandly said, “in the rule, that to the VICTOR 
belongs the spoils of the ENEMY.” After that Jackson’s name was linked forever 
with the “spoils system.” 

The headquarters for spoils and everything else in the Government was at the 
White House, where the President usually lounged before a fireplace in his 
shirt sleeves, smoking a corn-cob pipe. Here the famous “Kitchen Cabinet” con- 
ferred with him and decided matters of state This inner circle of advisers was 
the first Presidential brain trust, and wielded far more influence than the regular 
Cabinet. Its smartest members were Amos Kendall, a former Kentucky news- 
paper editor who wrote many Jackson messages, and Martin Van Buren, boss of 
the smoothly running Democratic machine of New York State, who also hap- 
pened to be Secretary of State. Another White House intimate was Major John 
H. Eaton of Tennessee, who had been Jackson’s colleague in the Army and the 
Senate. Eaton was not too bright, but he had just married a lively young widow, 
and wished to embark on a social career m the capital. Jackson obliged him by 



Mrs Emily Donelson, Jackson’s niece and hostess, fled from the 
White House when her uncle asked her to be nice to Peggy Eaton 


Mrs John C Calhoun led the social boycott against Peggy Eaton, 
and helped rum her husband’s chances of becoming President. 


1829-1832 


BELONGS THE SPOILS” 

making him Secretary of War. 

This appointment touched off a tempest of petticoat politics which was too 
destructive to be funny Eaton’s bride was the celebrated (or notorious) Peggy 
O’Neale Timberlake, an innkeeper’s daughter of much beauty and boldness Her 
whims had already driven one man to suicide and her previous husband to a mys- 
terious death at sea When Peggy Eaton realized that other Washington wives 
would not entertain her because of her reputation, she jostled against them at 
formal dinner parties, and got into a fight with Jackson’s pretty niece over a 
bottle of Cologne water. 

The gossip quickly made the rounds that Peggy had allowed Eaton to woo her 
while her first husband was alive, that she had traveled to New York with him on 
several occasions, and that she had suffered a timely miscarriage as the result of 
a fall. This kind of talk scraped deep wounds in Andrew Jackson’s chivalrous 
soul. He begged the other members of his Cabinet to intercede with their wives— 
but when he gave a White House banquet the tension between Peggy and the other 
ladies was so obvious that nobody had a good time He called a special session 
of the Cabinet and refuted, point by point, and date by date, the charges against 
her honor. Still the ladies refused to have anything to do with her. While the 
country snickered over his dilemma. Old Hickory’s anger blazed forth. He kicked 
out his whole Cabinet and appointed a new one 

The big loser by this was Vice President John C Calhoun, whose wife had led 
the anti-Peggy forces Calhoun had been the logical No. 2 man among the Demo- 
crats, but now the crafty Van Buren moved up and took his place. On a morning 
horseback ride with the President, “Little Van” had suggested the scheme for 
ending the Cabinet crisis by ending the Cabinet. He lost his own place in the 
State Department, but henceforth he was Jackson’s most trusted adviser. 



me scandalous past ot reggy baton 
(center) wrecked Jackson’s first Cabinet 



The only Cabinet meeting ever held to discuss a woman’s virtue meeting) is pictured as a ballet dancer Van Buren peers through 

18 satirized m this cartoon Peggy (who did not attend the real a lorgnette. Jackson’s verdict “She is as chaste as a virgin'” 


Robert Young Hayne, Senator from South 
Carolina, fronted for Calhoun m the 
Congressional debates on nullification 


THE CHIEF 
NULLIFIER 


was the stern 8|i<ikesinan for the slave- 
and-cottoii kingdom of the South, Vice 
President John C Calhoun fright) At 
a Jefferson birthdaj lianquct in 1830 
Calhoun and Jackson met fare to face on 
this issue, in a sreiie whirh thrilled 
the nation The dinner was under way 
and the diners had alieady heard a long 
string of toasts when the President 
was called upon He rose and, looking 
straight at Calhoun, said in a command 
ing volte “Our Union It must be pre- 
seived'” Abiuptly the clatter of con 
versation and glasses ceased, everyone 
stood and drank Calhoun's hand was 
shaking so that the yellow wine ran down 
the side of his glass In a hesitating tone 
he offeied the next toast “The Union, 
next to our liberty, most dear'” and 
then added a little speech “May we all 
remember that it ran only he preserved 
by respecting the rights of the States 
and bv diMnbuting equally the bene- 
fits and buidiiis of the Ihnon ” But it 
was ja< k',oii’s sharp words that rang 
in tht nation’s ears the next day, and 
for a long time afterward 
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1828-i8.i{ 


“I WILL HANG JOHN C. CALHOUN! ” 

% 


Rumbling oui of a routine Senate debate in the fir‘>t 
winter of Jackson's Presidency, an old and teirify* 
ing issue suddenly confronted the nation Could a 
state, as an individual member of the Fedeial Union, 
nullify the Union’s laws witliin its o\vti terntoiy In 
bouth Carolina, where the cotton planters writhed 
under Clay’s new “Tariff of Abominations,” a detei- 
mined drive for nullification was already under way 
As a first step the nullifiers planned to stop the col- 
lecting of federal duties at Chaileston 

In tlie Senate an ardent South Cai oilman named 
Robert Y Hayne expounded the nullification doc- 
trine When Hayne attacked the North, and diagged 
up spiteful memories of the Hartford Convention, 
Senatoi Daniel Webster of Massachusetts rose to 
reply For two days the giant of New England hurled 
his thundei bolts, crushing Hayne under a sheer 


weight of eloquence But eveiyone, including Au- 
di ew Jaikson, knew that Ha\ne was only a figute 
head, and that the leader of the nulliheis was Vice 
President Calhoun When bouth Carolina finalh 
passed an ordinance of nullification Jaikson pie- 
pared to call out 35,000 tioops and lead them 
against his native state himself As a first stej), he 
announced, he woultl tiy Calhoun for treasem and, if 
convicted, “hang him as high as Hamari ” When 
Calhoun heard this he trembled and turned pale 
Heniy Clay, the Gieat Pacificatoi, aiianged a tom 
promise on the tariff, and Soutli ('arolina took bat k 
her nullification law 

Years later, when asked if he had any legiets 
in his life, Andrew Jackson admitted that he had 
two that he had been unable to shoot Henry (Hay, 
or to hang John C Calhoun 


WEBSTER REPLIES TO HAYNE AND DEFENDS THE UNION 


Daniel Webster's second speech in reply to Senator Hayne, 
delivered on January 26, 1830, has been called the greatest 
recorded American oration IVebster first replied at length 
to Hayne's aspersions against New England and demol- 
ished with ponderous logu the constitutional argument for 
nullification Then he closed with his famous peroration 
to the Union 

I profess, Sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept steadily 
in view the prosperity and honor of the whole country, and 
the preservation of our Federal Union It is to that Union 
we owe our safety at home, and our consideration and dig 
nity abroad It is to that Union that we are chiefly indebted 
for whatever makes us most proud of our country 

That Union we reached only by the discipline of our 
viitues in the severe school of adversity It had its origin 
in the necessities of disordered finance, prostrate com 
nierce, and ruined credit Under its benign influences, 
these great interests immediately awoke, as from the dead, 
and sprang forth with newness of life Every yeai of its 
duration has teemed with fresh proofs of its utility and its 
blessings, and although our territory has stretched out 
wider and wider, and our population spread farther and 
farther, they have not outrun Us protection or its benefits 
It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, social, 
and personal happiness 

I have not allowed myself. Sir, to look beyond the Union, 
to see what might he hidden in the dark ret ess behind I 
have not coolly weighed the chances of preserving liberty 
when the bonds that unite us together shall be broken 
asunder I have not accustomed myself to hang over the 
precipice of disunion, to see whether, with my short sight. 


I can fathom the depth of the ah\ss below, nor < ould 1 
legard him as a safe counselor in the ailairs of this Gov 
ernnient, whose thoughts should be niainlv bent on ion 
sidering, not how tin LInion may be hist preserved, but 
how toleiable might be the condition of the people when 
it should be broken up and destroyed 

While the Union lasts we have high, exciting, gratifying 
prospects spread out before us, for us and our childien 
Beyond that I seek not to penetiate the veil 

Cod grant that in iny day at least that curtain may not 
rise’ God grant that on my vision never may be opened 
what lies behind’ When mv eyes shall be turned to behold 
for the last time the sun in the heavens, may I not see him 
shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
gloiious Union, on States dissevered, discoidant belliger- 
ent, on a land rent with civil feuds, or dreni hed, it may be, 
in fraternal blood ' 

Let their last feeble and lingeiing glance rather behold 
the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known and hon- 
ored throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms 
and trophies streaming in their original lustre, not a Btnjie 
erased or polluted, not a single star obscured, beaiing for 
its motto, no such miserable interrogatory as “What is all 
this worth nor those other words of delusion and folly, 
“Liberty first and Union afterward,” but everywhere, 
spread all over in characteia of living light, bla/ing on 
all Its ample folds, as they float over the sea and over the 
land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that 
other sentiment, dear to every tiue American heart,— 
Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and insepa- 
rable! 
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Webster’s reply to Hayne inspired this famous paint- 
ing by George Peter Alexander Healy. The setting 
IS the little semicircular chamber where the Senate 
met until 1860. The gallery is thronged with lady 
visitors, mcluding the second Mrs. Daniel Webstei, 


a bride of six weeks. The familiar figure of Webster, 
his massive body thrust foiward, one hand clenched 
upon his desk, dominates the scene For this trium- 
phant occasion he is wearing a dark blue swallow- 
tailed coat with brass buttons, a buff waistcoat, and 



a white cravat. Senator Hayne, who provoked the 
torrent, is seated at left center, just to the right of an 
old Senator with long gray curls. Standing with his 
back to a pillar in the rear is Senator Thomas Hart 
Benton of Missouri, who once hred two bullets at 


Andrew Jackson during a street brawl in Nashville. 
Vice President Calhoun leans attentively over his 
desk at far left Soon after this Calhoun quit the Vice 
Presidency and was elected to the Senate for the 
sole purpose of trying to answer Webster. 
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‘The Downfall of Mother Dank” shows the effect of Jack- ( wuh horns) and his newspaper hirelings scurry for their 

son’s removal of the government deposits “Nitk” Biddle lives Jack Downing, symboluing the people, huriahs 


JACKSON KILLS THE BANK 


The Bank of the United States was a rich and 
powerful institution when Jackson entered the White 
House By the end of his first term it was the tum- 
hliiig wreck, the deathly sick old lady, the thiashing 
diagon shown in these diree cartoons. The American 
people watched this transformation in breathless 
suspense At first they applauded the President in 
his battle with tlie “money power ” But toward the 
finish they felt as though they were being dragged 
through a ghastly dream. In these cartoons their 
conflicting emotions are expressed by Major Jack 
Downing, a comic philosopher who stands beside 
Jackson and speaks the mind of the man in the street. 

The Bank began the fight with a monopoly of gov- 
ernment deposits, totaling nearly $10 million, and 
a capitalization of $35 million Its discount activities 
ran to $40 million a year, its profits as high as $1 
million Its president was Nicholas Biddle, a Phila- 
delphia patrician who smiled condescendingly on 
the old backwoodsman in the White House. “As to 
mere power,” Biddle once confided, “I have been for 
years in the daily exercise of more personal author- 
ity than any President ” 

It was the arrogant Biddle who insisted on an early 


showdown. The Bank’s charter did not expire until 
1836, and Jackson was willing to wait until then 
But in 1832 Biddle applied to Congress for a new 
15- year charter with the same monopoly featuies tlie 
Bank had long enjoyed Henry Clay, who was run- 
ning against JacksPn foi President that year, seized 
upon this as a campaign issue When the chaiter was 
granted by Congiess, and Jackson vetoed it m his 
famous “poor against the rich” message, Biddle 
could scaicely restrain his glee. “As to the Veto 
message I am delighted with it,” he wrote to Clay. 
“It has all the fury of a chained pantlier biting the 
bars of his cage It is really a manifesto of anarchy.” 
He pi edicted— rather naively— that tlie voters would 
punish the President for his presumption The Bank 
poured more money into Clay’s campaign than had 
ever been spent on a Presidential election 

In the White House Old Hickory stiffened After 
the election was over and Clay had been soundly 
beaten, Jackson issued an order withdrawing all gov- 
ernment deposits from the “monster ” Tliat sealed 
the Bank’s doom, but it died slowly and painfully, 
dragging down the country’s credit by a series of re- 
vengeful measures. 
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“The Doctors Puzzled” shows Melher Hank ^ 

the Government’s funds into smaller banks Biddle sits on 


sad case Jackson and Downing peek through the window 


tries to haul him back to bed by his suspenders Thi 
toon appeared when people were tired of the Banl 


“Political Quixotism” shows Jackson as the victim of an 
anti Bank nightmare Downing, representing the public. 




THE REIGN OF 



Jackson had to remove two Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury before he found one who would carry out his 
order to withdraw the government deposits. Mean- 
while the Bank’s champions raised a nation-wide hue 
and cry against “King Andrew the First.” Tyrant, 
usurper, dictator, destroyer of the liberties of his 
country, detestable, vain, ignorant, malignant— these 
were a few of the epithets hurled at the man in the 
White House Reports of genuine business distiess— 
often caused by the dying Bank’s deliberate policy— 
were magnified in tlie Bank’s kept press In the Sen- 
ate, where Martin Van Buren had succeeded Calhoun 
in the Vice President’s chair, a magnificent piece of 
political play-acting took place Henry Clay had the 
floor With touching pathos he begged Van Buren to 
intercede and change the President’s “fatal” course. 

“Depict to him,” he begged, “the heart-rending 
wretchedness of thousands of the working classes 
cast out of employment Tell him of the tears of help- 
less widows, no longer able to earn their biead, and 
of unclad and unfed oi phans who have been driven, 
by his policy, out of the busy pursuits m which 


“King Andrew the First,” a typical opposition cartoon, 
shows Jackson trampling on the Constitution and federal 
court decisions Once when the Supreme Court handed 
down a decision he didn’t like, Jacluon declared “John 
Marshall has made his decision, now let him enforce it ” 


Senator John C Calhoun f right J was “the cast iron man” 
of Congress in the middle ISSO’s Plunged into icy bitter 
ness by his defeat during the nullification crisis, Calhoun 
now charged that Jackson had made himself a Caesar, 
striving “to choke and stifle the voice of American liberty.” 
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KING ANDREW 


but yesterday they were gaining an honest liveli- 
hood. . ’’Van Buren sat quietly until Clay was all 
through. Then, without batting an eye, he destroyed 
the whole effect by strolling over to Clay’s desk and 
borrowing a pinch of snuff. 

In March 1834, under Clay’s prodding, the Senate 
passed a resolution of censure which charged that 
the President had “assumed upon himself authority 
and power not conferred by the Constitution and 
laws, but in derogation of both ” This was an unpre- 
cedented action, and Jackson regarded it as a grave 
reflection on his honor. Senator Tom Benton of Mis- 
souri, who had become Jackson’s ardent disciple 
after trying to kill him in a free-for-all, fought for 
three years to erase the resolution from the Senate 
journal In 1837 Benton finally succeeded— a thick 
black line was drawn around the record of Clay’s 
resolution, and the word “expunged” was written 
across it After eight years of battling with the giants 
of American finance and politics, “King Andrew” 
was still their master when he quit tlie Presidency 
and retired to the Hermitage. 




“Symptoms of a Locked Jaw” shows Clay sewing up Jack- 
son’s mouth after the passage of the famous censure reso- 
lution Jackson had sent a thundering protest message to 
the Senate and Clay prevented it from being recorded But 
Old Hickory was too tough for this kind of needlework 


Senator Thomas Hart (“Old Bullion”) Benton (left) 
fought Jackson’s battles in the Senate Benton’s special 
hobby was getting nd of “shinplaster” paper money 
When the Treasury, at his insistence, issued new gold coins 
in 1834 the people called them “Benton’s mint drops ” 
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THE ENEMIES 
OF MASONRY 

The Anti-Masonic party was a political nuisance 
which grew to serious proportions during Jackson’s 
Presidency It had started back in 1826, after the 
unsolved disappearance of William Morgan, a biick- 
and-stone mason of Batavia, New York. Morgan was 
a Royal Arch Mason who got into debt and decided 
to make some money by publishing a book describ- 
ing secret Masonic rituals He took out a copyright 
for the book, but before it appeared in print he van- 
ished. The popular belief was that he was whisked 
away in a carriage and thrown into the Niagara 
River by the Masons His body was never found 

This weird episode led to a national outcry against 
the Masons— who denied everything— and the organi- 
zation of a separate political party to agitate for their 
suppression. In the early 1830’s the Anti-Masons 
were thick as hornets in the rural “Yankee Belt,” 
from Maine to the Ohio Western Reserve In Penn- 
sylvania their fiery leader was Thaddeus Stevens 
of Gettysburg, who made a speech denouncing the 
Masonic Grand Lodge as “a chartered iniquity, with- 
in whose jaws are crushed the bones of immortal 
men, and whose mouth is continually reeking with 
human blood, and spitting forth human gore ” The 
Masons themselves, said Stevens, were a “feeble 
band of lowly reptiles” who shunned the light and 
retired to “midnight dens” to perpetrate their 
“blasphemies.” 

The Anti-Masons were the first American party 
to hold a Presidential nominating convention, at Bal- 
timore, in September 1831 Strangely enough, their 
candidate, William Wirt, was a Mason In 1832 Wirt 
and the Anti-Mason ticket carried Vermont, and ran 
ahead of Jackson in Massachusetts. 



Tii,«e 'W«>odcata from the Anti-Mm&nw Atmanm tor 1833 
show the alleged fate of Willmro Morgan at die hands ©f 
the Masons, In the bottom pielure Morgan, Mindlolded, 
m mhomt to be puihed into the river. His widow later 
beeame of the wives of Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
Prophet. At fighlt Masonn celebrate Morgan’s deadi. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE WORRIES 


In 1829 ANOTHER new political party polled 5,600 
votes in New York City and elected the president of 
the Carpenters’ Union to the state assembly. The offi- 
cial name of the new oiganization was the Working 
Men’s Party, and its members were commonly called 
the “Workies ” Aided by Jackson’s obvious bias 
toward the common man, the Workies won some 
modest victories in industrial centers like Philadel- 
phia, Albany, and New London. Among tlieir “rad- 
ical” demands were a ten-hour day for factory work- 
ers, abolition of imprisonment for debt, and more 
and better public schools for their children Their 
votes were mostly recruited from the small and stru^ 
gling trade-unions 

This debut of tlie American labor movement in 
politics was greeted with hysterical abuse by the 
conservative newspapers, whose editors called the 
Workies the “Infidel Party,” the “Dirty Shirt Party,” 


a “ring-streaked and speckled rabble.” Their lead- 
ers, said the New York Commercial Advertiser, weie 
“lost to society, to earth and to heaven, godless and 
hopeless,” and deserved nothing better than to “die 
like ravenous wild beasts, hunted down without 
pity.” The Workies’ propaganda was also violent 
“Great wealth,” said one Workie philosopher, 
“ought to be taken away from its possessors on the 
same principle that a sword or a pistol may be 
wrested from a robber.” 

The Working Men’s party faded rather quickly 
from the national scene Most of the Workies joined 
the left wing of Jackson’s Democracy, and sang in 
the campaign of 1834 

Mechanics, Carters, Laborers 
Must form a close connection 
And show the rich Aristocrats 
Their powers at this election 



THE YANKEE 



William Lloyd Garrison called the American Constitution 
“an agreement with hell” because it sanctioned slavery 


Ever since the beginning of the Government a move- 
ment for gradual emancipation of the Negro slaves 
had been winning converts in the South. Washington, 
Jefferson, Clay, even John Randolph, the high priest 
of Southern rights, had favored it. They were willing 
to have a tiny trickle of blacks purchase their free- 
dom, or receive it from benevolent masters, provided 
there was no interference with the touchy institution 
of slave “property.” 

But the Puritan conscience of the North had now 
grown tired of waiting. At least 300 slaves were 
born each year for every one that was freed. In 1831, 
from the Yankee capital of Boston, a disturbing new 
voice was heard William Lloyd Garrison, writing in 
the first number of his weekly paper, the Liberator, 
demanded the total, unconditional, immediate aboli- 
tion of American slavery “On this subject,” wrote 
Garrison, “I do not wish to think, or speak, or write, 
with moderation No! No! Tell a man whose house is 
on fire, to give a moderate alarm ; tell him to moder- 
ately rescue his wife from the hands of the ravisher 
. . but urge me not to use moderation in a cause like 



This slave store in New Orleans specialized in domestic 
servants, who stood around outside wearing their best 


clothes and trying to attract buyers The men in the 
silk hats at left sold for between $600 and $800 each 



ABOLITIONISTS 


1831-1837 


the present. I am in earnest— I will not equivocate— 
I will not excuse— I will not retreat a single mch— 
AND J WILL BE HEARD ” 

Later that same year the Nat Turner slave insur- 
rection broke out in Virginia, causing the senseless 
slaughter of 55 whites and more than 100 blacks 
Although such revolts were nothing new, the whole 
South blamed this one on Garrison. A virtual state 
ol siege went up in the Southern states Garrison’s 
paper was banned and burned in the streets, a wave 
of lynchings swept the back country; white North- 
emeis were beaten; and all discussion of slavery 
was forbidden, even in the national Capitol When 
the abolitionists sent in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as a petition to Congress, the Southern mem- 
bers refused to allow it to be read. 

In the North, too, the abolitionists were treated 
as dangerous fanatics Their meeting places were 
burned by mobs, Garrison himself was beaten on a 
Boston street, and his disciples were murdered The 
abolition issue was too hot for the orthodox politi- 
cians of the IBSO’s, so It was left to mob violence. 



Prime field hands like ihese sugar cane cutters were the 
most valuable slaves, selling for as high as $1,300 apiece 



THE FIRST MARTYR 


of the abolitionists was the Reverend Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy, 35, of Alton, Illinois, whose printing press 
18 pictured above, in the hands of a proslavery mob 
Lovejo\ VI as born in Maine, educated at Waterville 
College, and settled in Alton as a Presbyterian min- 
ister and as editor of the Alton Observer In an edi- 
torial dated July 20, 1837, he gave the following 
concise statement of the abohtionist creed 

“Abolitionists hold that ‘all men are born free and 
equal, endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are life, LIBERTY, and the 
pursuit of happiness ’ 

“They do not believe that these rights are abro- 
gated. or at all modified by the colour of the skin, 
but that they extend alike to every individual of the 
human family 

“As the above mentioned rights are in their nature 
inalienable, it is not possible that one man can 
convert another into a piece of property, thus at once 
annihilating all his personal rights, without the most 
flagrant injustice and usurpation 

“Abolitionists, therefore, hold American Slavery 
to be a wrong, a legalized system of inconceivable 
injustice, and a SIN against God . ’’ 

Some tune after he published this, the Reverend 
Lovejoy was cornered in his newspaper office by a 
drunken “posse” who dumped his press into the Mis- 
sissippi River and fired the building (below) Love- 
joy was shot five times with rifle balls The next day, 
as his corpse was carried through the streets, the 
slavery men stood on the sidewalks and jeered 
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THE TEXANS 
AT THE ALAMO 


1 EXAS was a province ot Mexico until the American 
settlers there proclaimed their independence in 
1835 At dawn on March 6, 1836, an invading army 
of 3,000 Mexicans wiped out 183 Texans in an 
old Spanish mission called the Alamo The Texas 
wounded were shot by order of General Antonio 
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1836 



Lopez de Santa Ana All the dead bodies were then 
stripped, thrown into a pile, and burned Among 
them were James Bowie, inventor of the bowie knife, 
and Davy Crockett, the famous frontiersman and ex- 
Congressman from Tenrressee Six weeks later the 
Texans under their great leader, Sam Houston, 


inflicted a shattering revenge at the Battle of San 
Jacinto Santa Ana was taken prisoner, his army fled 
back across the Rio Grande, and the Lone Star flag 
waved m triumph over the free Republic of Texas 
But the Texans— and their kinsmen in the United 
States— never forgot the Alamo 



President Martin Van Buren inaugurated 
a ten-hour day on federal public works. 


LITTLE VAN AND HIS 
HARD TIMES 

No President ever had so many revealing nicknames as Martin Van Buren— 
he was the “Flying Dutchman,” the “Red Fox of Kinderhook,” the “Little 
Magician,” the “Ament an Talleyrand ” He “rowed to his object with mufiled 
oars,” in the phrase of John Randolph He was tlie smartest out-and-out poli- 
tician of tlie Democratic party His enemies said he was so vain that he woie the 
carpet threadbare in front of his study mirror. In 1837, with Jackson’s poweiful 
blessing, he moved into the White House 

But Little Van was doomed to suffer the full brunt of another financial 
panic which soon broke loose in Wall Street as the result of a wild land- and 
stock-speculation boom. The businessmen blamed the depression of 1837-1840 
on Jackson’s anti-Bank policy, while the Democrats blamed Nick Biddle The 
hard times split the Democratic party, one night in Tammany Hall there was a 
fight in which the conservatives turned off the gaslights and the left-wingers seized 
control at a meeting lit by locofoco friction matches. Thereafter the radical 
Democrats, who wanted to abolish banks and the paper-money system, were 
called “Locofocos.” 

While the panic was at its peak a fresh disaster struck tlie administration. 
Samuel Swartwout, the Tammany collector of the port of New York, ran off to 
Europe aftei stealing $1,225,705 69 from the Government A Congressional com- 
mittee absolved Van Buren from any personal blame. But the Swartwout affair 
led to new outbursts against the Democrats and their spoils system 



“The Times” depicts the depression of 1837 Wives are begging and sleeping in the street, 
jobless workmen go without shoes (right), and a broken bank draws a crowd (rear) 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE UPS AND 
DOWNS OF 
THE WHIGS 


Tuh, POLITICAL CAMPAIGN of 1840 begdii early in 
the year when Congrei.sman Charles Ogle of Penn- 
sylvania turned the ancient charge of White House 
extravagance against President Van Buren Let us, 
he urged in a famous speech, make a ti ip to the Exec- 
utive Mansion and its “Blue Elliptical Saloon”— let 
us see how Little Van lives in luxury while Ameri- 
cans staive — “Let us survey its spacious courts its 
sumptuous drawing rooms, its glitleiing and daz- 
zling salons, with French Inonze lamps, gilt 

framed mirrors of prodigious size gilt and satin 
settees, sofas, bergeias, divans, tabourets and French 
comfortables, elegant mahogany gilt eagle mounted 
French bedsteads, gilt plateaus, gaudy artificial 
floweis, rich blue and gold bonbons, tambouis, tom- 
potiers, ice cream vases olive boats silver 
tureens golden goblets, table spoons, knives and 
forks ” 

Mr Ogle’s speech did credit to his imagination, 
and to the superior tactics of the new Whig party, 
whose principal purpose at the moment was to place 
Its own man in the Blue Elliptical Saloon The 
Whigs had absorbed almost all the anti-Jackson 
elements in the country, including Clay’s National 
Republicans, the Anti-Masons, a remnant of old- 
fashioned Federalists, and some conservative Demo- 
crats They took their party’s name from the patriots 
of the Revolution, and their political technique from 
the Democrats themselves, improving it as they went 
along The Whigs were the new party of business and 
property, but they carefully suppressed— in public, 
at least— the old Federalist prejudice against “the 
people.” Since Jackson had won his political battles 
by appealing to the common man, the Whigs an- 
nounced that they were common men too, and their 
campaign posters showed them with their shut- 
sleeves rolled up, hammering at a forge or follow- 
ing a plow In 1840 the Whigs cleverly played both 
ends against the middle to discomftt Van Buren. First 
they publicized the golden forks and spoons at the 
White House until they made the President look like 


an insufferable snob Then they turned around and 
stressed his close connections with the Demoi tatit 
Locofocos, who were the champions of class wai and 
the pioletariat 

The Whigs also played smart politics in tin ii 
choice of a candidate for President Of < oui -<0 Hi in v 
Clay was their biggest man and should have had the 
nomination. When the Whig convention met at Hai- 
risburg Clay stayed in Washington, wailing eageily 
for the good news While he waited he made nu- 
merous tups to a large decantei on the sideboard 
Finally word came that the Wings had passed him 
by and chosen Geneial William Heniy (“Old Tip- 
pecanoe”) Hariison, an aged nonentity fiom Noitli 
Bend, Ohio. Clay jumped up and stamped back and 
forth across the room, exclaiming wildly “My 
friends are not worth the powder and shot it wouhl 
take to kill them’ I am the most unfortunate man 
in the history of parties always run by my friends 
when sure to be defeated, and now betrayed for a 
nomination when I, or any one, would be suie of an 
election ” 

The Icssei Whig polituians had decided on 
Hairison because he had no ideas that could either 
interest or infuriate anybody The pattern of their 
campaign was set by Nicholas Biddle, who oidered 
Harrison to say nothing at all to anybody “Let no 
Committee, no convention— no town meeting ever 
extract from him a single word, about what he thinks 
now, or what he will do hereafter,” Biddle had 
warned, in an earlier campaign, and his instructions 
were followed to the letter 

The Whigs made a rousing start in 1840, but 
they had trouble keeping up tlie pace Their own 
ranks were seriously divided by the disagreements 
of the North and South, especially on slavery Over 
the widening sectional chasm the Whig leaders skip- 
ped nimbly for a dozen yeais, contriving newer and 
more desperate compromises to hold the Union to- 
gether “Peace in our time” might have been said to 
be their motto. 
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THE LOG CABIN CAMPAIGN 


Soon after the Whigs nominated Harrison the Bal- 
timore Republican reported that the General was 
financially embarrassed. “Give him a barrel of Hard 
Cider,” suggested the Republican, “and settle a pen- 
sion ol $2,000 a year on him, and my word for it, 
he will sit the remainder of his days m his Log 
Cabin” Hariison’s real home was a stately white 
mansion beside the Ohio River which he called the 
“Log Cabin,” in sentimental memory of a cabin that 
had once stood there But the Whig publicity experts, 
including young Horace Greeley, did not bothei to 
explain this Instead they flooded the countiy with 
pictures, stories, and songs (above) about Old Tip- 
pecanoe and his imaginary cabin. They sang 

Let Van from his coolers of silver drink wine. 

And lounge on his cushioned settee. 

Our man on his buckeye bench can recline. 

Content with hard cider is he’ 

When the Democrats tried to mention the “issues” 
the Whigs drowned them out with their hypnotic 


marching chant: 


111 some cities the Whigs built log cabins 40 feet 
long, with leal raccoons scrambling on the roofs, 
and plenty of free cider (hard) inside 

The Whigs won in a landslide. 234 electoral votes 
to 60 But accoiding to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger the Log Cabin campaign was a “national 
drunken frolic,” and a disgrace The worst part of it 
was, said the Ledger, tliat many ladies went to the 
open-air meetings, strained their voice>^ shouting 
“Huzza,” drank hard cider from gouid shells, and 
devoured baked beans with their fingers from bar- 
rels. “Was this the proper sphere of women?” de- 
manded the editor of the Ledger “Was this appro- 
priate to her elevating, refining influence’ Did such 
things improve men’ No They merely degraded 
women, and made men still more degiaded than 
they weie before . . .” 
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William Henry Harrison was a simple 
country gentleman who kept a pet South 
American macaw on his estate and served 
his house guests 365 hams a year 


A “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” parade gets leady to start from Harrison headquarters in 
one of Philadelphia’s northern wards The band is riding in a wagon decorated with a 
log cabin painting In ISK) the Whigs even called themselves “Democratic” to get votes 


The Whigs rolled a paper ball from city 
to city and on to Washington, chanting, 
“As rolls the ball Van’s reign doth fall. 
And he may look to Kmderhook ” 



John Tyler (right) was the first Vice 
President to win promotion by a death 

—AND 

TYLER 

TOO 



Explosion of a big navy gun killed two 
of Tyler’s Cabinet but gave him a bride 



President Harrison liked to slip out of the White House very early in the 
mot rung and buy his own meat and vegetables in the Washington markets One 
morning he walked out in the ram and caught cold His health had already 
been undermined by the job-hunters who swarmed into the Executive Mansion 
and thrust their papers into his hands and pockets — they pursued him so 
closely, he said, that he could not attend to “the necessary functions of nature.” 
Now, at the age of 68, his cold turned into pleurisy The doctors cupped him, 
someone lead the 103rd Psalm, and on April 4, 1841, after 30 days in office, 
Old Tippecanoe passed on His last delirious words weie addressed to the office- 
seekers. “I cannot stand it. . . Don’t trouble me . . . These applications, will 
they never cease . . ?” 

The Presidency now went to the other end of the “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” 
combination. John Tyler was an old-fashioned states’ rights Republican-Demo- 
crat of the Jeffersonian school. The Whigs had put him on their ticket to draw 
votes from among the conservative Democrats, but as President, Tyler opposed 
many things that the Whigs wanted, including a new national bank and govern- 
ment roads He also looked down his long nose at the Jackson Democrats and 
the radical Locofocos During his four years in the White House he tried to 
build up a middle-of-the-road political party of his own, but with no success. 
The Whigs drummed him out of their party as an ingrate of the worst sort, and 
the Democrats would scarcely speak to him He was the President nobody 
wanted 

Personally, Tyler was an affable aristocrat who solaced himself with early- 
morning mint juleps and a pretty White House bride. In February 1844 he was 
in a cabin of the U S S. Princeton, talking to Miss Julia Gardiner of New York 
and some others, when the Navy’s biggest gun exploded on the deck above The 
Secretary of State, Secretary of the Navy, and three other leading friends of 
Tyler’s, including Miss Gardiner’s rich father, were killed Soon afterward the 
President and the young lady were married, and in 1845 they retired to “Sher- 
wood Forest,” his Virginia estate, and raised a family of seven children 
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Dr. Mnrrus Whitman 


Jessie Benton FVemont 


John Charles Fremont 


RIDERS ON THE OREGON TRAIL 


west and one riding State of Yankee stock. In 1836 he had taken hia 
m’s destiny. The one pregnant wife to the Oregon country in the fust 

and gold uniform of wagon that ever crossed the Rockies. He founded a 

United States Army tiny log -cabin settlement called Waiilatpu by the 

no w'as John Charles Indians, whom he converted to Christianity and 

and gay, and already taught to read and write. In 1842 he and the other 

ca. His father was a scattered American settlers in Oregon heard that the 

his mother a young British Hudson’s Bay Company was about to obtain 

who ran away from permanent possession of the whole Oregon lem- 

ohn Charles without tory— a vast area which then included everything 

f. But young Fremont from Mexican California to Russian Alaska. Dr. 

that he had just won Whitman was going east anyway to report to his 

girl in Washington— missionary board. He decided to hurry his trip and 

daughter of the vet- make an appeal to “save” Oregon. 

Starting on horseback late in the year, he was 
a well-equipped party caught by snow in the mountains and floundered 

t rode west and north through the drifts until he reached the unexplored 

dd fur -trapper’s path waters of the Grand River in Colorado. He swam 

led and beaten down his horse across through broken ice and rode south 

d through the Rocky all the way to Mexican Santa Fe, 1,5CX) miles from 

>f Kit Carson, climbed Oregon. Then he turned east and went on for 23MM) 

imed for himselt and more miles, reaching Washington in March 1843. 

ling with enthusiasm He got no encouragement from Secretary of State 

the following winter Daniel Webster, but he had an important talk with 

PresidentTyler, who prom- 
ised thal^ his administra* 

^ self riding alongside ' the 

grcat«t emigrant wagon 
^ ^ ^ train that had ever fol- 

A train of emigrant wagons on the Oregon Trail lowed the Oregon Trail. 




WEBSTER 
IN HIS 
PRIME 


Daniel Webster was llic oal> big \\ lug uliu uuulJ 
associate with President Tyler He staved on as Sec- 
retary of State after Harrison’s death and did some 
famous work on the Webster- Ashburton Treaty with 
England in 1842 Lord Ashburton, the British nego- 
tiator, was a man of Webster’s own mold — portly, 
solid, and much addicted to the pleasures of the 
table The two statesmen engaged in a contest of 
cooks’ one night they had Parisian potages, tagouts, 
and casseroles at the Englishman’s house, and the 
next night there were New Jersey oysters, Maine 
salmon, Virginia teirapin, and South Caiolma rice- 
birds at Webster’s The champagne, Madeira, claret, 
and Burgundy were the finest to be had, and all at 
the expense of the two Governments 

Webster’s treaty ended a number of irritating 
questions, including a Northeastern boundary dis- 
pute which had caused a bloodless “war” between 
Maine faimers and Canadian lumberjacks in 1838. 
But the Oregon boundary was left up in the air, for 
Webster never felt much interest in the voterless Far 


V\ cat “What do we want with this region of sav- 
ages and wild beasts, of deserts of shifting sands 
and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus and prairie dogs?” 
he once asked 

He was the most prominent man in the Govern- 
ment, and the most sought-after guest at Washington 
dinner parties, where even in his cups he could 
always be roused to a speech Let someone mention 
“national debt” and Webster was on his feet “Gen- 
tlemen, there’s the national debt— it should be paid 
[loud cheers] , yes, gentlemen, it should be paid 
[cheers], and I’ll be hanged if it shan’t be — [taking 
out his pocketbook]— I’ll pay it myself’ How much 
IS It''” Since his pocketbook was notoriously flat, 
this last always drew laughter and more cheers 

In 1843, having seen his treaty and a new taiiff 
through Congress, the “Great Blue Light” of the 
Northein Whigs resigned from the Cabinet and re- 
tired for an interval to his seaside estate at Marsh- 
field, near Boston, which had been paid foi— in part 
—by the textile manufactuiers of New England 
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iiiK M I’olk wa-i till “Young Hickory” from rtnmssit \sho led a Democratic come 

ack in 1H4-1 Polk was the first “dark horse” candidate, and the first whose election was 
sported by telegraph He was a hard working President who told secrets only to his diary 



1844 - 184 <) 


COON-SKINNERS OF 1844 

Blow the trumpet, beat the drum. 

Run Clay Koons, we come We come, 

sang the resurgent Democrats in the Presidential election of 1844. The Whigs 
had finally nominated Henry Clay, and adopted as their mascot the raccoon 
which climbed around their log cabins in 1840 But this time the Democrats 
were ready for them with tricks of their own • bands of “Koon-Skinners” paraded 
the streets, blowing the Whig Coon from a cannon’s mouth, hanging him, carv- 
ing out his gizzard, and stripping him down to his bones— all m effigy, of course 
(right) The Democratic candidate was James K Polk, a protege of Andrew 
Jackson. The big campaign issue was the projected annexation of Texas to the 
United States: Jackson, Polk, and the South were strongly for it, the Noithern 
Whigs were opposed, and Clay tried to straddle the issue. In this election, abo- 
litionists had their own militant third party— the Liberty party— and nominated 
James G. Birney, a repentant Alabama slaveholder, for President Birney took 
away enough Whig votes in New York State to cost Clay the state, which in 
turn cost him the election, and his last chance at the White House. 


“Time** alii’l ii«w liny 

11^4*41 l4» 

This ww I'li'i I hjnotid of 'lin ‘ Ho 

mnn ( priml itiihvioily diiv# ol ihut Cf Ictiiaii-d 

Coon or 1810. 



Coon of 1844. 



A(C IruHtit gloria loourry' 
Well, and truly has the poet said. 


FIFTY-FOUR FORTY OR FIGHT!” 



Polk’s election forced a quick showdown with England over the Oregon boun- 
dary line During the campaign Senator William Allen, known to reporters as 
“the Ohio gong,’’ coined the Democratic slogan “Fifty-four Forty or Fight!’’ 
This meant the United States insisted on takmg everything up to the Alaskan 
border, including all the Canadian Pacific ports and the whole Western fur 
trade Sir Robert Peel, the British Prime Minister, was quite willing to fight 
over this, as shown by the English cartoon at the left. (The little man with a 
slave whip in his pocket is Brother Jonathan, the cartoon ancestor of Uncle 
Sam ) President Polk was not scared either— he told one Congressman that “the 
only way to treat John Bull is to look him straight in the eye ” After doing this 
for some time, however, Polk calmly arranged a compromise which set the North- 
western boundary of the United States at the 49th degree, where it has remained 
ever since Polk never intended to fight for all of Oregon, although he let the 
Western Democrats shout themselves hoarse for “Fifty-four Forty or Fight!’’ 


THE WATCH ON THE RIO GRANDE 


In 1845 the Democratic editor of the New York Morning News, John L 
O’Sullivan, gave Amex leans a dynamic new slogan It was, he said, “our mani- 
fest destiny to overspread and to possess the whole of the continent which Provi- 
dence has given us for the . . great experiment of liberty.” President Polk was 
a great believer in Manifest Destiny, and he also believed in helping it along 
by every possible means. The outgoing Tyler administration had robbed him 
of some glory by annexing Texas two weeks before he was inaugurated But 
Polk had his cool gray eyes fixed on California, an even greater prize. The 
Mexican Republic still had California. In order to get it, Polk was prepared to 
buy It for cash, or to start a revolution there, or to take it away in a war. An 
old unsettled argument over the Texas-Mexico border line gave him an open- 
mg. Early in 1846 he ordered General Zachary Taylor ( right) and 3,900 troops 
(including the Texas Rangers) to enter the disputed territory Taylor promptly 
marched to the north bank of the Rio Grande and trained his cannon on the 
Mexican town of Matamoras, on the other side of the river. And soon the war 
was on. 



Ill 




HALLS 

OF 

MONTEZUMA 


At Resaca de la Palma, second skirmish of the war. Cap 
tain May’s dragoons charge and silence the Mexican guns 


At Buena Vista, 4<,700 Americans hght a stubborn defen 
sive battle against 20,000 Mexicans, and drive them back 


General Scott, in gold epaulets aiul a In Inn t 
white plume, enters Mexico City hepleinbi 


Lh a snow 
17, 1847 


Wolves prowl among the dead Of 80,(.K)0 Amerirans who 
invaded Mexico, 12,880 died Mexicans lost many more 


A navy squadron under ( ommodorc Sloat takes ( alifornia 
July 7, 1846 Bluejackets are landing in a stream of boats 






1846-1848 


War news from Mexico was speeded to 
the excited home front (right) by the 
newly invented “electro magnetic tele 
graph ” Reporters who visited the Army 
were especially fond of sending back 
anecdotes about General Taylor, who 
slept in the sand, like his men, and 
rarely wore a proper uniform. General 
Scott, on the other hand, was always 
dressed to kill The newspapers called 
Scott “Old Fuss and Feathers,” while 
Taylor was “Old Rough and Ready ” 



Mexico was no military pushover in 1846. She was, 
in population and in territory, the second-largest re- 
public in the world. Her special pride was her regu- 
lar Army, which was twice as big as ours On the Rio 
Grande the Mexican commander had 5,700 confi- 
dent troops against Taylor’s isolated 3,900 

There the Mexican cavalry made the first attack, 
surrounding a scouting party of 60 American dra- 
goons, killing ten and capturing the rest. The inci- 
dent was a godsend to President Polk, who was 
planning to make war anyway. Now he solemnly told 
Congress that “the cup of forbearance has been ex- 
hausted,” that Mexico “has invaded our territory 
and shed American blood upon the American soil.” 
Congress declared war May 13, 1846, and appro- 
priated ^10 million to pay the initial expense. A call 
for 50,000 volunteer soldiers was issued, and quickly 
met. (Women were allowed to join the Army as 
laundresses, at the rate of one laundress to every 
twenty men ) 

General Taylor had already crossed the Rio 
Grande and won revenge in two small skirmishes 
After receiving large reinforcements he pushed on 


across 500 miles of semidesert, took the important 
town of Monterey in three days of hard street fight- 
ing, and defeated the main Mexican armies at the 
Battle of Buena Vista. These solid victories were 
due in large part to the superiority of American 
ordnance, which included Colt revolving pistols and 
long-range howitzers. The Mexicans’ smooth copper 
cannon balls were so ineffective that our troops often 
watched them come bouncing across the ground and 
then dodged them. 

In March 1847 General Winfield Scott was sent 
by sea with another American army to pierce the 
heart of Mexico. Landing near Vera Cruz under the 
protection of the Navy’s big guns, Scott’s forces 
hacked their way into Mexico City in six months of 
tough fighting. Two young West Point graduates, 
Captain Robert E. Lee and Lieutenant Ulysses S 
Grant, were with Scott, and Grant also saw some hot 
fighting under Taylor 

Meanwhile California, which was the real Amer- 
ican goal, was seized by John Charles Fremont, the 
Navy, and 100 dragoons, who made an epic over- 
land trek from Kansas by way of Santa Fe. 
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The daguerreotype above is one of the first photographs General John E Wool and his staff at Saltillo, which Wool 

of American military men in wartime It shows Brigadier captured in 1846 after a 900 mile march from San Antonio 



Lieut U S Grant was photographed during the war He 
wrote home that he saw a shell “nock one man’s head off ” 


DAGUERREOTYPE 

HISTORY 

The first photographs of American soldiers and 
statesmen were made in the 1840’8, by the process 
invented by Louis Jacques Mande Daguerre of 
France In politics this new art of “painting with 
sunbeams” had an important effect: for the first 
time everyone could see what the great men of the 
nation really looked like Andrew Jackson was 78 
years old when the daguerreotype on the opposite 
page was made, April 15, 1845 But even as he sat 
propped up in his chair, almost suffocated by tuber- 
culosis, his unbeatable spirit was mirrored and per- 
fectly preserved on the photographer’s plate. In 
June Old Hickory died, after telling his weeping 
slaves, “I hope and trust to meet you all m Heaven, 
both white and black— both white and black.” 


1845-1846 





daguerreotype portrait in 1847 After leaving the Presidency, Adams served 
for 17 years as a Congressman from Quincy, Massachusetts For eight years 
he fought, and finally overthrew, the “gag rule” which Southerners had im- 
posed to prevent Congress from receiving petitions against slavery. In 1848, 
aged 80, he collapsed at his desk and died on a couch in the Speaker’s office 
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1846-1848 


CONSCIENCE WHIGS 

To THE Northern Whigs and the enemies of slavery generally, the 
war against Mexico was the most monstrous, guilty, oppressive con- 
flict ever fought. They called it a bloody Southern junket to steal ter- 
ritory and find “bigger pens to cram with slaves ” In the Senate 
“Black Tom” Corwin of Ohio compared President Polk to Tamer- 
lane sitting on a throne of 70,000 skulls “If I were a Mexican,** he 
shouted, “I would tell you, ‘Have you not room m your country to 
buiy your dead men? If you come into mine we will greet you with 
bloody hands, and welcome you to hospitable graves!* ** These de- 
bates widened the intraparty split between the Northern “Conscience 
Whigs” and the Southern “Cotton Whigs,** who stood by slavery to 
the end. President Polk himself never admitted that slavery had 
anything to do with the war “I put my face alike against Southern 
agitators and Northern fanatics,” he noted primly in his diary. 

LINCOLN PUTS POLK ON THE SPOT 


In December 1847 Congressman Abiaham Lincoln, aged 38, a Con- 
science Whig from Illinois, introduced his “spot resolutions** in the 
House of Representatives These asked President Polk to describe 
the exact spot where American blood was first shed, and to say 
whether or not that spot was on soil rightfully claimed by Mexico, 
Lincoln’s resolutions had little effect on the war, but they provided 
more embarrassment for the Democratic administration. The House 
had already passed the famous Wilmot Proviso, which prohibited 
the introduction of slavery into any new territory acquired by the 
war. This measure was sponsored by David Wilmot, an antislavery 
Democrat from Pennsylvania, and was the first important rider ever 
attached to a routine Congressional bill The Democratic Senate 
tried to bury the proviso but it became a big political issue in later 
years. 

THOREAU GOES TO JAIL 


Henry Thoreau, the literary recluse of Walden Pond, did not ap- 
prove of slavery or the Mexican War So in 1846 he refused to pay 
his one-dollar poll tax in the town of Concord, because the money 
might go eventually to buy “a man or a musket to shoot one with ’* 
For this wartime act of defiance Thoreau was arrested, locked up in a 
whitewashed jail cell, and released the next day when Ralph Waldo 
Emerson paid his lax. The experience helped to produce Thoreau’s 
essay on “Civil Disobedience,” which opened up a new line of attack 
on the Amei lean system of majority government. “There will never 
be a really free and enlightened State,” he wrote, “until the State 
comes to recognize the individual as a higher and independent 
power . . . and treats him accordingly ’* This was an American form 
of anarchy, which Thoreau and his disciples continued to practice, 
sometimes quietly, and sometimes with violence 



Abraham Lincoln of IllinoU 
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George Caleb Bingham, a self portrait 


BINGHAM PAINTS 
WESTERN POLITICS 

George Caleb Bingham of Missouri painted these great political scenes out 
of his own personal experience. In 1840 Bingham broke mto politics as an 
enthusiastic young orator for “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too.” When the Whigs 
went to Washington, Bingham set up his studio in the Capitol itself and painted 
portraits of Whig celebrities In 1846, when he was 35, the Whigs in his home 
county nominated him for the Missouri House of Representatives. He was 
elected by a plurality of three votes, according to the Whigs, but the Democrats 
in the legislature charged fraud and refused to seat him. Two years later 
Bingham ran again and won by 26 votes This time there was no complaint, and 
he took his place at Jefferson City During his term he wrote a legislative report 
which upheld slavery and states’ rights, but promised to stand by the Union, 
“come what may, whether prosperity or adversity, weal or woe.” 

But eventually Bingham became disgusted with elections and politicians, 
though he continued to paint the most charming pictures of them. “It will be a 
glorious time for the country when the present party organizations shall be 
broken up entirely,” he wrote. “We need not expect until then to have a revival 
of the good old times, when honesty and capacity, rather than party servility, 
will be tlie qualifications for office.” 
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Binghsm’s “Canvassing for a Vote” shows a campaigner with a saddlebag full of litera- 
ture (rif^ht) setting forth his arguments to a skeptical group outside a highway tavern 



“Verdict of the People” shows a clerk reading election results aloud from the steps of a Botmtn’t Nutonat 'touh 

Missouri courthouse In the center a man is jotting down figures on the top of his hat 



“County Election” shows voters lined to cast spoken ballots in a Western town The candi- 
dates stand on the steps and tip their hats politely At left is the inevitable cider barrel 
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Bingham’s masterpiece shows a rural Missouri 
crowd listening to a speaker m the long white alpaca 
coat and black silk tie which were frequently worn 
by frontier statesmen in the 1840’8 and ’50’s Bing- 


ham described this painting as follows. “In my 
orator I have endeavored to personify a wiry politi- 
cian grown gray in the pursuit of office and the serv- 
ice of party His influence upon the crowd is quite 
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Boatman t fimiiorfl Bunk of St 


manifest, but I have placed behind him a shrewd fat man at the far left is a portrait of a former Gov- 

clear-headed opponent who is busy taking notes, and ernor of Missouri, the Hon. Meredith Miles Marma- 

who will, when his turn comes make sophisms fly duke. He was so incensed when he saw this picture 

like cobwebs before the housekeeper’s broom.” The that he challenged Bingham to a duel. 
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The Whigs wrote no 
platform in 1848, and 
Taylor declined to dis- 
cuss any issues ( right). 
*T am a Whig, but not 
an ultra Whig” was 
about all he would say. 



ROUGH 

AND 

READY 


The special Whig talent for playing both ends against the political middle was 
beautifully displayed in the 1848 election After attacking the Mexican War 
from every possible angle they turned around and nominated Us most popular 
hero, General Zachary Taylor (opposite page), for President. The campaign 
was a noisy repetition of 1840, with “Old Rough and Ready’* in place of “Old 
Tippecanoe,” and battle pictures of Buena Vista and Monterey substituting for 
log cabins. General Taylor was the crudest specimen yet of a Presidential can- 
didate. His soldiers m Mexico adored him because he rode around the front 
lines wearing a battered straw hat and a blue-checked gingham coat, chewing 
and spitting, and getting into the thick of every light At Buena Vista a bullet 
cut through the sleeve of his shirt and anotiier ripped his coat lining A few 
minutes later he pulled up beside an artillery crew and casually ordered, 
“Double-shot your guns and give ’em hell.” 

Among his qualifications was the fact that he had never cast a vote in his life 
When the Whigs mailed their nomination to him he refused to pay ten cents 
postage due, and sent the letter back unopened But the people were in the mood 
for a rough-and-ready President, and “Old Zack” Taylor was their man. 



Antislavery votes in 1848 went to a Free Soil party ticket headed 

by old Martin Van Buren, shown about to fall in Salt River 


The defeated Democratic candidate was Lewis Cass of Michigan, 

a “doughface” whose head is being baked in this Whig cartoon 







THE CHEERFUL FORTIES 



American couplet danced the foreign polka with gutto in 1848, to thow their aympathy with the revolutionists in Europe. 



To THE 17 million Americans of the 1840*8 politics 
was by no means all-important Only a small number 
took seriously the elections and the debates in Con- 
gress Nor did they worry about such things as wars. 
“The world has become stale and insipid,’’ cried a 
respectable New York newspaper in 1845, “the ships 
ought to be all captured, and the cities battered down, 
and the world burned up, so that we can start again. 
There would be fun in that.” 

And so, while they fought with Mexico and pushed 
back the Western frontier again, they also danced 
the European polka and sang the latest hit tunes 



This happy family is ready for an evening of culture The persecuted Mormons took their wagons far to the West 

More books were read in the forties than ever before in the forties, and founded a polygamous empire in Utah. 
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These rural New York Shakers were pledged to a life of religious celibacy, but they enjoyed a good rousing barn dai 


from the minstrel shows “Humbug” and “reform” 
were among their favorite words. They laughed and 
called it “humbug” when P. T. Barnura made suckers 
out of them with the fakes in his New York City 
Museum. But they invented the telegraph, ether anes- 
thesia, rubber-soled shoes, periscopic spectacles, 
spiritualism, envelopes, air-conditioning, and the 
Eccaleobion, or automatic egg-hatching machine. 
They were bursting with energy and self-esteem, 
these Americans of the forties, and they felt that 
their future was bright despite anything the politi- 
cians might— or might not— do. 


Railroads crisscrossed the E^st and headed toward the Mis- 
sissippi River Horse-drawn omnibuses invaded the cities. 


In Seneca Falls, New York Mrs Amelia Bloomer furthered 
the woman’s rights cause by inventing these female pants 




Bennett of the Herald was a canny Scot 
who tirelessly tooted his own bagpipe 


Walter Whitman of the Eagle advised his 
fellow Democrats to be bold and “radical.” 


Greeley of the Tribune wanted to give 
every poor citizen a piece of public land. 


THE 

PENNY 

PAPERS 


In the 1840*a the biggest and richest newspaper in the country was James 
Gordon Bennett’s one-cent New York Herald, which had reached a daily circu- 
lation of 50,000 by sensational reporting of sexy murders, Wall Street panics, 
and cross-eyed Publisher Bennett himself. When another newspaper editor beat 
him up one day Bennett hastened to describe the fracas in his own paper, add- 
ing, I “may have knocked down his throat some of his infernal teeth for any- 
thing I know.” Bennett was “neutral” in politics, although he once accepted 
some of Biddle’s tainted Bank money. 

The most influential paper, politically, was Horace Greeley’s New York 
Tribune, which spoke for the Conscience Whigs and antislavery men. Rival 
publishers called the disheveled, absent-minded Greeley a crackpot because he 
supported communistic societies in the United States, belonged to a printers’ 
union, and hired Karl Marx as a foreign correspondent. Meanwhile, for the 
Brooklyn Eagle, a young Democrat named Walter Whitman wrote dreamy edi- 
torials about Manifest Destiny and the sacred right of “Yankeedoodledom” to 
expand all over the map. In 1848, disgusted by doughface Democrats, Whit- 
man gave up his newspaper job and began writing free verse 


“LANGUAGE IS HARDLY ADEQUATE . . 



l' UK G K E A r FIRE 


The first woodcut news pictures appeared m the penny 
papers of the late 1830’s and ’4i0’8 The example at the left 
was printed in the Philadelphia Spirit of the Times on the 
day the fire occurred, an achievement which led the editor 
to boast as follows “We reached the scene about 9 o’clock, 
this morning— drew a hasty picture of it, and by 12 o’clock, 
Johnson, the artist, had the representation ready for the 
press. So much for enterprise !” 

Bennett’s Herald printed the first pictures of murder 
victims and murder trials, which was denounced by the 
conservative press as “A VILE PRACTICE ” But when 
the Herald ran a picture of Sarah Mercer, whose brother 
was on trial for killing her lover on a ferryboat, the opposi- 
tion editors really let loose “And she must bear all this, to 
enable such vile prostitutes of the press to put a few pence 
in their purses!” raged one. “Language is hardly adequate 
to express our scorn of such creatures and their detestable 
practices ” 

Many other developments helped the penny papers out- 
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1840-1850 



In 1844 an anti'Catholic political party called the “Native Americans” pro- 
voked a series of riots in Philadelphia and elected James Harper, of the famous 
publishing firm. Mayor of New York The lithograph above shows a “Native” 
mob wearing tall beaver hats fighting the state militia in Philadelphia Twenty- 
four persons were killed and two famous old Catholic churches burned in these 
riots. The Natives wanted to bar all naturalized citizens from office and extend 
the waiting time for citizenship to 21 years. By 1850 they were absorbed in a 
much larger antiforeign movement which took the form of a secret society. 
Members were pledged to vote exactly as their leaders told them to, and to 
answer “I know nothing” to all questions about their organization. The “Know- 
Nothings” elected governors in Kentucky, Maryland, Delaware, and four New 
England states. Vice President Millard Fillmore later became one of them 


THE 

KNOW- 

NOTHINGS 


strip their predecessors the electro-magnetic telegraph, 
which spread news faster and farther; the cylindrical Hoe 
presses, which printed it more quickly, a better-educated 
population, in which, for the first time, a majority of 
Americans had gone to school A great increase in adver- 
tising made the newspapers financially secure and produced 
“singing commercials” like this one of 1849 

Where’er Consumption’s victims are. 

In palaces or halls. 

Or in the rural cottages. 

With neatly white-washed walls. 

Sink not into despondency. 

There’s naught for you to fear. 

By the pale and flickering taper. 

Or the brilliant chandelier. 

But drink the draught, ’twU save you. 

That bids Consumption fly. 

Take DR S WAYNE’S WILD CHERRY, 

And do not, do not die! 



The Know-Nothings charged that Irish and German immigrants were 
stealing American elections and running the big city political machines 
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Leading New Yorkers, including Mayor Fernando Wood (shaking hands, right), fre- 
quented the Gem Saloon at Broadway and Worth Street, which had the city’s largest mirror. 


‘‘TEN 
NIGHTS 
IN A 
BAR-ROOM” 


“I MUST TRY old Morrison’s remedy for cold weather,” remarked James Lati- 
mer, a hard-working mechanic, as he finished dinner one night in 1842. He 
drew a cork, poured out a glass of cordial, and drank it off. ”It does warm — 
that’s a fact. Come try some of it, Polly.” And he filled the glass again and 
handed it to his wife. . . . And so began the sad story of “The Bottle and the 
Pledge,” by Timothy Shay Arthur, who also wrote the best-selling Ten Nights 
in a Bar-Room and hundreds of other temperance tales. The moral war against 
drinkmg was at its peak in the forties. President Zachary Taylor was a “tee- 
total” temperance man, as were Abraham Lincoln and Horace Greeley. Even 
Walter Whitman, who loved the “foaming ale” in the Pewter Mug tavern in New 
York, picked up some easy money writing a temperance yam called Franklin 
Evans; or. The Inebriate, Meanwhile, bands of reformed drunkards traveled 



Illustrations from “The Bottle and the Pledge” show how liquor 
ruined a happy home James Latimer persuades his wife to drink 


Too many bottles of cordial and brandy have lost Latimer his 
job Now Mrs. Latimer pawns her clothes to buy more bottles. 




Representative Felix G McConnell of Alabama (center) makes a drunken spectacle of him 
self on a Washington hotel porch Six days later he committed suicide with a bowie knife 


from one mass meeting to another, exhorting their colleagues to take the pledge; 
angry wives smashed up grogshops, and the children’s “Cold Water Army” was 
on the march After four years of such activity, boasted one newspaper, the 
number of American drunkards was reduced from 200,000 to 125,000, and the 
moderate drinkers dropped from 6 to 3 million 

But this was not enough for the temperance forces, who turned from persua- 
sion to force. The first state-wide prohibition law was passed m 1838 in Tennes- 
see, and repealed eight years later. In 1851 a much stricter one took effect in 
Maine, through the efforts of Neal Dow, the crusading Mayor of Portland Al- 
though Portland’s sailors and shipwrights rioted to get back their rum, and 
bootlegged wagonloads across the border, prohibition became an mstitution in 
Maine and a continuing threat to drinkers all over the country. 





Vi i! Dow, the “Cold Water Mayor” 


Latimer kills his wife in a drunken quarrel in their fireless Latimer is locked up in a madhouse, where he is visited by his delin 

apartment Almost all their belongings are gone by this time quent children. When they leave he will suffer further torment 
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Mining companies which could turn whole rivers through 
their sluiceways soon took over the most valuable claims 


Chinese diggers stuck together in httli giuups, eating r 
with chopsticks and cutting each other's haii for relaxatii 
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San Francisco in 1848 was a village of 50 adobe huts In population of 20,000, and a harbor full of deserted ships 

1849 It was the makeshift city shown above, with a floating which sometimes caught fire ( right) and sank uncared for 




1848-1852 


THE 

GOLD DIGGERS 

On the rainy afternoon of January 28, 1848, a 
workman in a stained serape rode into Sutter’s Fort 
near Sacramento and unwound a wet cotton rag, out 
of which fell shiny dust and flakes “I believe it is 
gold!” the man whispered to Captain John Sutter 
“But the people at the mill laughed at me— said I 
was crazy*” Sutter peered closely at tlie particles 
“Yes, It looks like gold,” he said. “Come, let us 
test It. . . ” 

It was gold, and a large part of the world went 
wild at the news Soon a bigger army of Americans 
than ever marched on Mexico was heading west by 
ship and prairie schooner — 

Oh’ California, 

That’s the land for me, 

I’m off for Sacramento 

With my washbowl on my knee 

To meet them at the diggings came Russians, Mexi- 
cans, Hawaiians, “Sydney ducks” from Australia, 
and thousands of pigtail-weanng Chinese Califor- 
nia’s new army and navy posts were stripped bare 
as all ranks left to dig gold, ships deserted by their 
crews rotted and sank to the bottom of San Francisco 
Bay From the East Yankee traders sent out barrels 
of cheap metal spelter on the same ships with the 
gold diggers; when this stuff was dumped into a 
stream by a California promoter, it formed flakes 
like gold and started a stampede for claims. 

The first big rush for gold gave California a 
rough, predominantly masculine population of 
250,000 or more, which lived turbulently under the 
rule of the disorganized United States Army 



A California gold digger, from an on-the-spot sketch 


CALIFORNIA GOES FREE SOIL 



For more than two years Congress was deadlocked over the 
Wilmot Proviso and could not organize California or any 
other new states in the territory wrested from Mexico So in 
September 1849 the Californians took matters m their own 
hands They elected a governor and legislature, adopted a 
free soil (no slavery) constitution, and announced they 
were ready to become a state at once When this news 
reached Washington it provoked another great political tug 
of war between the Northern and Southern members of 
Congress But meanwhile the Californians went on ruling 
and improving themselves The jack-boot miners of ’49 
quickly gave way to multimillion dollar mining corpora- 
tions Handsome stagecoaches (left) dashed through the 
mountains San Francisco grew into a roaring boom town 

- I ■ ' ' 1 <■ 1 I . 1 !«■ ; ■ 
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found the first gold flakes, died poor— and crazy 
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1850 


THE 

CALIFORNIA 

COMPROMISE 

The scene at the left, painted by Peter Frederick 
Rothermel, shows the start of the greatest Senate de- 
bate since 1830. All the old giants are still tliere, 
Henry Clay, the Great Pacificator, has the floor. Two 
rows behind him sits Daniel Webster, with his head 
resting on his left hand. Calhoun is standing (third 
from right), his iron-gray hair falling down about 
his ears. Tom Benton appears with his nose realisti- 
cally portrayed (seated, second from right). 

The battle was precipitated by California’s re- 
quest to enter the Union as a free-soil state. To the 
South this seemed to be the most dangerous attack 
on slavery since the Missouri Compromise. The 
Northern Free Sellers, both Democrats and Con- 
science Whigs, were again demanding that the Wil- 
mot Proviso be passed. If this were done, said tlie 
Southerners, their states would band together and 
resist Its enforcement “to any extremity.” 

On the morning of February 5, 1850, the 72-year- 
old Clay walked up the Capitol steps to offer his last 
compromise “Will you lend me your arm?” he 
asked a friend. “I feel myself quite weak and ex- 
hausted this morning.” But when he began to speak 
his old-time fire and charm were strong as ever. Let 
California enter as a free state, he argued, since her 
people had already made this choice. Let two more 
future states, New Mexico and Utah, be formed into 
territories without any restrictions as to slavery. Let 
the slave trade (but not slaveholding) be abolished 
in the District of Columbia, as the abolitionists had 
long demanded. And finally, let the North agree to 
enforce a drastic new fugitive slave act, to return all 
runaway slaves to their owners. 

This was the Compromise of 1850; a middle-of- 
the-road solution whiclw would at least hold the 
Union together for a while. Calhoun attacked it bit- 
terly; Webster supported it in a sensational speech 
which was widely denounced in the North. By Sep- 
tember It had all been passed, and the newspapers 
were headlining their Washington reports: “Most 
Glorious News”-— “The Country Saved”— “The CloS* 
mg of the Drama.” 
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John C Calhoun of South Carolina waged a relentless battle against the Declaration of 
Independence during the closing years of his life “Nothing can be more unfounded and 
false,” he declared; than “the prevalent opinion that all men are born free and equal . 
[for] It rests upon the assumption of a fact which is contrary to universal observation ” 
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1850-18S4 


THE SOUTH 
IN SULLEN FURY 


On March 4, 1850, John C Calhoun sat in an armchair on the Senate floor, his 
neck swathed in flannels His voice was stifled by catarrh, but he had written one 
last speech to oppose Clay’s California Compromise While his words were lead 
by Mason of Virginia the old nullifier glared proudly around the Senate in his 
eyes there burned the implacable resentment and defiance of the South 

It was not enough, Calhoun warned, to pass a more stringent fugitive slave 
act — every Northern citizen must cease to agitate the slavery question foithwith 
The admission of California or any other free-soil state was clearly illegal, for it 
interfered with the personal right to hold slaves, which had been granted by the 
Federal Constitution The North was going ahead of the South too fast in popu- 
lation and lesources, and Congress must act to restore the “equilibrium” between 
the two sections Calhoun’s plan for doing this was to pass a constitutional 
amendment dividing the executive power between two Presidents, one from the 
South and one from the North > 

Calhoun had long since lost interest in compromises He was convinced the 
Union must break up soon, and he had prepared for that event a rigid political 
creed which exalted slavery as “a positive good” and a practical necessity There 
has never existed, he said, a “civilized society in which one portion of the 
community did not, in point of fact, live on the labor of the other ” Was it not 
better, then, to have the inferior blacks labor in paternalistic slavery for the 
Southern whites, than to imitate the factory “wage slavery” of the North, witli 
Its capital-labor strife and seasonal starvation ^ The abolitionists, he warned, 
would not stop at freeing the slaves they would also try “to raise the Negroes 
to a social and political equality with the whites, and, that being effected, we 
would soon see the present condition of the two races reversed They, and then 
Northern allies, would be the masters, and we the slaves ” 

Four weeks after his last speech CaDioun died of lung disease in a Washing- 
ton lodginghouse 

“The South, the poor South,” he murmured toward the end 



Jefferson Davis of Mississippi (photo 
graphed with his youthful second wife) 
inherited Calhoun’s Southern Ieadershi() 


THE DOUGHFACE PRESIDENTS 



Millard Fillmore 


It was John Randolph who coined the word 
“doughface” to describe a Northern poli- 
tician with bouthern ideas about slavery 
In 1850 the Presidency suddenly fell under 
doughface control when Zachary Taylor 
died Old Rough and Ready had survived 
many a hard campaign, but a series of 
Fourth of July speeches at the Washington 
Monument was too much for him After sit 
ting all afternoon in a broiling sun, he re- 
turned to the White House and tried to cool 
off by eating cherries and drinking iced 
milk Five days later he was dead of 
cholera morbus 

The pliable Millard Fillmore from Buf- 
falo, New York, succeeded him, and soon 
ordered a rigorous enforcement of the new 
Fugitive Slave Act In 1852, in a listless 
campaign, the Democrats elected as Presi 
dent Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, a 
classic specimen of a doughface The South 
ran Pierce’s administration, through Jeffer- 
son Davis, his strong willed Secretary of War 



Franklin Pierce 
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EIiza’s race across the Ohio River, shown in an Uncle 
Tom's Cabin theater poster, was often duplicated in real 


life One Negro woman who was caught on the Ohio side 
cut her baby’s throat as they were carried back to slavery. 


“LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY" 

In June 1851 the National Era of Washington, D C , began 
publishing a 36-part serial story called Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, or. Life Among the Lowly, by Mrs Harriet Beecher 
Stowe No American novel ever had such far reaching po 
htical effects “It penetrated the walls of Congress,” wrote 
a contemporary, “and made the politicians tremble It 
startled statesmen, who scented danger near ” Senator 
William H Seward of New York urged his Southern col- 
leagues to read it and learn the error of their ways But 
Southern critics thought the book was a “criminal prosti- 
tution of the high functions of the imagination ” Its author- 
ess, they said, “must be cither a very bad or a very fanat 
ical person.” 

Yet as propaganda Uncle Tom's Cabin was not all one 
sided E^rly scenes in the story depicted Colonel Shelby 
and Augpstine St. Clare as kind hearted Southern gentle- 
men who took good care of their slaves But it was Simon 
Legree, with his whips and bloodhounds, who made the 
most lasting impression When he stalked, black-mustached 
and villainous, across a thousand theater stages of the 
North, he became the very personification of the Fugitive 
Slave Act and all its hated results. 

The martyrdom of gentle Uncle Tom, the sad death of 
little Ev 4 , and Kliza’s dash for life across the ice, with bay- 
ing bloodhounds close behind her, became fixed in millions 
of Northern minds as true pictures of life in the slave- 
holding South. 



Harriet Beecher Stowe was the first professional author 
since Tom Paine to strongly influence American history 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


1850-1851 



These fugitive slaves are fleeing from the Maryland Eastern 
Shore to an Underground Railroad depot in Delaivare. 

The Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 rubbed the un- 
savory aspects of slavery into Northern nostrils in 
a very vigorous way An alleged runaway could be 
seized and shackled wherever found, could not have 
a trial by jury, could not testify or summon witnesses 
for himself, and could be shipped south to his master 
no matter how long he had been free James Hamlet, 
a peaceable resident of New York City, was the first 
to feel the law’s effect He was taken at his work by 
a federal officer and sent to Baltimore in irons. 



At Christiana, Pennsylvania, in 1851, local Negroes fought 
off a party of slave-hunters from Maryland and killed one 


Methods of escape were many One woman slave simply 
put on her master’s suit and hat and took a tram north. 

In 1850 there were at least 20,000 Negroes in 
the North who had escaped through an abolitionist 
network known as the “Underground Railroad.’’ 
These people now started a wild stampede for Can- 
ada, and many Northerners did all they could to 
help them, and to block the enforcement of the law 
“This filthy enactment,’’ wrote Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, “was made in the nineteenth century, by people 
who could read and write I will not obey it, by 
God!” 



Henry Brown escaped from Richmond to Philadelphia via 
Adams’ Express, in a box labeled “This side up with care ” 
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Two accredited artists accompanied Perry to Japan and below, which shows Japanese men and women bathing to- 

their sketches were published in his official report to Con* gether, caused a Congressional furor and was later sup* 

gress The one above shows Perry and his staff arriving at pressed According to Perry, the lower class people of Japan 

an imperial tent during the 1854 negotiations The one had lax morals and enjoyed looking at obscene pictures 




1852-1854 


PERRY OPENS 
JAPAN 

In 1852 Commodore Matthew Galbraith (“Old 
Brum”) Perry sailed with a squadron of United 
States wai ships on a ticklish mission to Japan The 
Japanese had opened their country for a while in 
the sixteenth century, but they were so annoyed by 
foreign missionaries and cheated by foreign traders 
that they slammed the door again Perry’s delicate 
job was to pry it open without starting a war 

His four steam-propelled men-of-war entered 
Yedo Bay July 8, 1853, bekhing black smoke as 
they moved steadily against a strong head wind 
The Japanese had never seen ships of this type be- 
fore An old and ominous folk song came to their 
minds as they watched. 

Thro’ a black night of cloud and rain. 

The Black Ship plies her way— 

An alien thing of evil mien— 

Across the waters gray 

The local officials ordered Peiry to get out of the 
Bay, but he put up a stiff diplomatic front and dis- 
obeyed. He announced he was carrying a letter from 
President Millard Fillmore to the Emperor, and that 
the United States would be insulted if the letter was 
not received A Japanese dignitary finally accepted 
It, and Peny sailed away, leaving word he would 
be back the next year for an answer 

He letuined in February 1854, this time with 
seven powerfully armed “Black Ships.” Meanwhile, 
the Japanese had completely reversed their policy 
They gieeted Perry warmly, agreed to sign a trade 
tieaty, and happily accepted such gifts as a tele- 
graph instrument and a miniature American locomo- 
tive which traveled along the shore at 20 miles an 
hour The high spot was reached at a banquet on 
the U S S Powhatan, when a tipsy Japanese official 
threw his aims around Perry, crushing a pair of gold 
epaulets and repeating in Japanese, “Nippon and 
America, all the same heart!” Perry’s dooi -opening 
mission was a spectacular success But as Mr Dooley 
latei remarked, “We didn’t go in; they came out.” 
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responded by staging a banquet under American big guns 



Commodore Perry treated the Japanese with stern, gold- 
braided dignity A brother of the hero of Lake Erie, Perry 
had already seen service on American ships off Norway, 
Liberia, Cuba, Naples, Greece, Smyrna, and Vera Cruz. 



Japanese soiaiers ai i OKonama naa expensive saaaies oui 
were armed with old fashioned matchlock rifles and spears 
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THE END 
OF THE 
WHIGS 


No American party leader was ever more 
frantically loved by his followers than 
Henry Chi. -1 (ivn at Ic^l in it daii.'ci leu 
type with hh w.ie Lik loliii In 
when he lost his last chance at the Presi- 
dency, Clay sobbed in his wife’s arms 


The Whig party died three times in 1852— first 
with Henry Clay, then with Daniel Webster, and 
finally in the November election for President The 
Whig candidate was General Winfield Scott, another 
Mexican War hero But the country had almost for- 
gotten the Mexican War, and the attempt to popu- 
larize Old Fuss and Feathers was a dismal failure. 

In June the noise made by the Whig convention 
delegates disturbed tlie dying moments of Henry 
Clay, who succumbed to a rackmg cough in the 
National Hotel at Washington. Webster, who had 
hoped to get the nomination himself, lingered glumly 


at his Massachusetts seaside home until October 
A remarkable story was printed of his passing: 

On his last afternoon he heard the doctor say, 
“Give him a spoonful of brandy in fifteen minutes, 
another in half an hour, and another in three quar- 
ters of an hour, if he still lives.” These directions 
were followed until the time came for the third 
spoonful, when the attendants could not decide 
whether he was alive While they deliberated the 
dying statesman suddenly raised his head and said 
feebly, “I still live.” The brandy was given to him, 
and he sank into his final sleep. 
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Danid Webster died disgraced in the eyes of the Con- 
science Whigs and his own New England He had sup 
ported the Fugitive Slave Act, and had told Massachusetts 


to conquer her “prejudices” to preserve the Union. So far 
as the abolitionists were concerned he was an “apos- 
tate,” a “falling star,” “Lucifer descending from Heaven’” 


On February 2, 1856, a Massachusetts Free Soiler 
was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives 
over a South Carolina slaveowner, after a nine-week, 
133-ballot deadlock This was the first naked test 
of strength between North and South Below, North- 
erners in the gallery cheer wildly as their man wins 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE 

FREE SOIL 
REPUBLICANS 


The passing of the Whigs left behind a whirlpool 
of sectional rivalry and political hate Senator Ben 
Wade, a fierce Free Soiler from Ohio, described it 
accurately when he said “There is really no Union 
now between the North and the South. . . . No two 
nations upon earth entertain feelings of more bitter 
rancor toward each other ” 

This feeling was not based solely on slavery and 
Its extension into the territories — although these had 
become the dominant issues It went back to the 
ancient struggle between the two sections for eco- 
nomic and political supremacy. The North, with its 
factory system based on free labor, was already far 
ahead in the 1850’s. The South was so involved m 
Its slave and cotton-growing investments that it could 
not change peaceably if it wanted to So it tried every 
political trick to hem in and restrain the North, while 
extending slavery as fast and far as possible 

The logic of the situation called for the formation 
of two new political parties, one for the South and 
one for the North. Calhoun’s successors almost 
achieved this by tightening the historic Southern 
grip on the Democratic party machinery. But 
although they found many Northern doughfaces to 
do their bidding, they did not succeed in converting 
Andrew Jackson’s Democracy into a 100-per-cent 
proslavery party. 

It was the North which produced the first truly 
sectional party in American politics Its beginnings 
were so widespread and spontaneous that no one man 
can be called its founder But in February 1854 
Alvan Bovay, a young lawyer in Ripon, Wisconsin, 
wrote a letter to Editor Horace Greeley of the New 
York Tribune^ asking for help in organizing the 
opponents of slavery extension in a new party. “Urge 
them to forget previous political names and organi- 
zations, and to band together under the name I sug- 
gested to you in 1852,” Bovay wrote. “I mean the 
name REPUBLICAN.” 

Greeley responded without much enthusiasm “I 
am a beaten, broken-down, used-up politician, and 


have the soreness of many defeats in my bones,” he 
wiote “However, I am ready to follow any lead that 
promises to hasten the day of Northern emancipa- 
tion ” 

Bovay and his neighbors went ahead In March 
they held a meeting in the Ripon schoolhouse and 
appointed a committee to organize the new party in 
their own home town The committee was composed 
of three Conscience Whigs, one antislavery Demo- 
crat, and one man who had voted for Van Buren in 
1848 on the Free Soil (third party) ticket This 
little group was typical of hundreds of others which 
sprang up in the Northern states during the next 
few months 

The new party snowballed into power with unprec- 
edented speed In May 1854 thirty Congressman 
members met in Washington and officially adopted 
“Republican” as its name By thus reviving the name 
of Jefferson’s original party, they announced, they 
were asserting again the pro-Union and antislavery 
views of the founders of the Republic In July the 
first state Republican convention was held in Jack- 
son, Michigan, followed shortly by one at Saratoga 
Springs, New York. When the next Congress con- 
vened the Republicans elected the Speaker, Nathan- 
iel P Banks of Massachusetts, after a bitter contest 
which blocked all other House business for two 
months. Banks was a formei bobbin boy in a New 
England cotton mill; his Democratic opponent, Wil- 
liam Aiken of South Carolina, was the owner of 
1,100 slaves 

Seasoned politicians like Lincoln and William H 
Seward stayed aloof from the new party for a while 
They thought it contained too many radicals, social- 
ists, and outright abolitionists, whose motto, “Free 
Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men,” it 
quickly took for its own But the Republican move- 
ment gathered so much strength in the North that the 
“practical” leaders were soon forced to join it, and 
take the party helm themselves, to prevent the rank 
and file from steering straight into civil war 
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Senator Stephen Arnold Douglas of Illinois was a fountain of tobacco juice 
and spread-eagle oratory and the last of the great compromisers. He spoke 
for a large number of ‘*Go Ahead” Americans who wanted to forget about 
the slavery problem and continue expanding all over the Western Hemi- 
sphere. “I do not care whether slavery is voted up or voted down,” he said 
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1854 


DOUGLAS AND THE 
ANTI-NEBRASKANS 

In the Senate a shaggy, thick-necked, miniature bull of a man 
fought with bluster and cunning to hold the North and the South 
together. Stephen A Douglas, the “Little Giant,” was a Vermont- 
born Democrat who married the daughter of a North Carolina slave- 
holder. But his opinions were formed on the Western frontier, where 
he had made good as a lawyer, judge, and rough-and-tumble politi- 
cian. In private life he was deeply involved with Chicago capitalists 
in a scheme to build a railroad to the Pacific coast from Chicago 
through Council Bluffs This project had been stalled by Jefferson 
Davis and other Democrats, who wanted to build a rival line from 
Memphis, through Texas and Santa Fe 

Douglas had a simple but explosive plan for ending the slavery 
crisis Let the country forget all the old compromises, and write a 
new one* let the people of each territory decide foi themselves 
whether they would have slavery, and let Congress accept their deci- 
sion. This was really nothing more than the squatter law of the 
pioneers, but Douglas dressed it up under the title of “Popular 
Sovereignty.” In January 1854 he introduced his famous Nebraska 
bill, which led to the creation of two new territories, Nebraska and 
Kansas, and gave the inhabitants of each the privilege of deciding 
on slavery 

Douglas was eager to get these territory governments started to 
speed his railroad plans, and he was perfectly willing to conciliate 
his business rivals in the South by opening up a new outlet for 
slavery After a sharp debate his bill was passed and signed by 
the doughface President, Franklin Pierce 

In the North Douglas’ bill meant just one thing: the deliberate, 
final betrayal of the promises made in the Missouri Compromise, 
which had stood for 34 years against the westward spread of the 
“slave power ” It was to protest against the “wicked” Nebraska bill 
that Alvan Bovay and his neighbors held their first meeting in the 
Ripon schoolhouse, in a movement that spread like wildfire, and led 
directly to tlie rapid rise of the Free Soil Republicans The protest- 
ing Northerners called themselves “Anti-Nebraska men” before they 
adopted the name “Republican ” Tlie three Senators at the right 
were “Anti-Nebraska men” who flung hot words of scorn and hate 
at Stephen Douglas. 

During one of the debates Senator George E. Badger of North 
Carolina was bemoaning the fact that, if the North had its way, he 
could never take his “old black mammy” to Nebraska He loved his 
“old black mammy,” he said, and she loved him. Turning to Senator 
Wade of Ohio, he exclaimed, “Surely you will not prevent me from 
taking my old black mammy with me’” 

“It 18 not that he cannot take his old black mammy with him that 
troubles the mind of the Senator,” sneered haid-boiled Ben Wade, 
“but that if we make the territories free, he cannot sell the old black 
mammy when he gets her there.” 



hpnator Salmon Chase of Ohio called Douglas* 
bill “a criminal betrayal of precious rights ” 



Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts called 
Douglas a skunk and slavery a Southern harlot 
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Missouri “Border RuflBans” on their way to “vote” in Kansas. Their leader was Missouri’s ex Senator David Atchison 


BLEEDING KANSAS . . . 


In March 1855 the new territory of Kansas held 
an election under the “Popular Sovereignty” plan 
Across the border from Missouri rode 5,000 slavery 
men armed with bowie knives and revolvers. These 
“Border Ruffians,” as the Northern newspapers 



The rums of the Free State Hotel at Lawrence, Kansas, 
after the Missourians burned and looted the town in 1856 


called them, took charge of the Kansas polls, barred 
Free Soil men from voting, and elected a proslavery 
legislature Then they rode back to Missouri 

The North replied to this by sending to Kansas 
organized colonies of tough, determined abolition- 
ists. With them came wagonloads of Sharp’s breech- 
loading rifles, paid for by collections taken up in 
Northern churches Soon a small-scale civil war was 
flaming along the Kansas frontier. On May 21, 1856, 
an invading force of Missourians plundered and 
buined the Free Soil capital of Lawrence. On May 
25 a band of Free Soil fighters led by John Brown 
dragged five proslavery settlers from their cabins 
on the Pottawatomie and killed them in cold blood 
The “Kansas War” cost only a few hundred lives, 
but the whole country watched it with breathless 
excitement, for almost everyone realized it was a 
rehearsal for something bigger On May 19, 1856, 
Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts delivered 
a powerful Republican philippic on “The Crime 
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“Southern Chivalry” shows Congressman Preston Brooks trying to kill Senator Sumner Democratic Senators are laughing. 


. . . AND ‘‘BULLY” BROOKS 


Against Kansas,” in which he sought to place all 
blame on the South. In his speech he made some 
coarse remarks about the elderly Senator Butler of 
South Carolina, suggesting that Butler must have 
chosen “the harlot. Slavery,” to be his “mistress.” 

Three days later, Butler’s nephew, Congiessman 
Preston Brooks of South Carolina, walked into the 
Senate chamber and tried to murder Sumner The 
Senator, a tall man with long legs, was sitting at his 
desk writing when Brooks approached As he looked 
up Brooks brought his heavy gutta-percha cane 
crashing down on Sumner’s bare head Sumner’s 
desk was fastened to the floor and his legs were tan- 
gled underneath; in his agoni/ed struggle to rise 
he tore the desk loose from the floor and tlien fell 
ovei on his back Brooks continued to batter his skull 
until the cane broke. Senators Douglas and Robert 
Toombs of Georgia were standing near by but did 
not interfere 

Sumner’s injuries disabled him for three years 


and almost blinded one eye. But “Bully” Brooks 
became the hero of the South. Admirers sent him 
scores of canes and a gold-handled cowhide whip 
to use on other abolitionists. And a Washington 
magistrate let him off with a $300 fine. 



South Carolina militia in a Missouri camp in 18'>6 They 
were sent west to fight for slavery in the “Kansas War ” 


14 ? 
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FREE SPEECH, 
FREE SOIL, 
FREE MEN 
—AND 
FREMONT! 



Republican sung of 1856 featured Jessie along with John Republicans also 
claimed that Buchanan would reduce Northern wages to 10 cents a day. 



John Charles 1 reinont at 45 was the youngest- Fremont (holding flag) proclaimed a California revolution against Mexico 

looking mail who had yet run for President in 184'6 In 184'9 he was elected one of California’s first Senators 


1856-1857 


In 1856 the Republicans made their first attempt to capture the 
presidency. “Bleeding Kansas” was their principal issue, and John 
Charles Fremont, the California glamour boy who had become a 
red-hot Free Soiler, was then candidate. For the first time sex appeal 
was brought directly into a Presidential campaign when Fremont 
and his pretty wife Jessie appeared side by side on campaign ban- 
ners and cai toons. “Fremont and Jessie” seemed to be the Repub- 
lican ticket, instead of Fremont and William L. Dayton “We go 
for our country and Union, and for brave little Jessie forever,” 
ran one Republican ditty 

In the North and Middle West the Fremont campaign became a 
moral crusade against slavery, with preachers, professors, poets, 
and young people in the lead: 

Arise, arise, ye braves. 

And let our war cry be. 

Free Speech, Free Press, Free Soil, Free Men, 

Fre-mont and Victory* 

But the solid banking and industrial interests of the Eastern cities 
did not join this idealistic stampede Wall Street was frightened by 
Southern threats to secede from a Republican government, August 
Belmont and other conservative financiers poured out money until 
the Democrats had SIO to spend for every dollar the Republicans 
could raise. The Know-Nothing vote was turned against Fremont 
by false whispers that he was a practicing Catholic, Democratic 
orators raked over the old scandal of his illegitimate birtli The 
sneering teim “Black Republicans” was invented by the opposition 
to describe the aggregation of “nigger-lovers,” “red” ladicals, pro- 
hibitionists, cigar-smoking women, and free-lovers who were sup- 
posed to make up the Republican party. 

The unkindest cut of all came when old Tom Benton, Jessie’s 
father, turned against them and supported the Democratic ticket in 
Missouri On the morning after the election, as the telegraph ticked 
out the news of their defeat, Jessie remarked, with a wry smile, 
“Colonel Benton, I perceive, has the best of the family argument ” 

Yet the Republicans took 42 per cent of the major-party vote of 
the nation, a fact which made James Buchanan, the incoming Demo- 
cratic President, look even older and more depressed than usual 
The cartoon below emphasizes the contrast between the wrinkled 
“Old Buck” and the blooming “Young America” represented by 
the Fremonts 






THE LAST 
DOUGHFACE 


to occupy the White House was James 
Buchanan (above) of Lancaster, Penn 
sylvania, a rich, worldly-wise gentleman 
of 65 who habitually carried his head 
cocked to one side like a listening parrot 
Old Buck was the first and only bachelor 
President— a lover’s quarrel in his youth 
had lobbed him of the only girl he ever 
wanted to marry His ofiScial hostess and 
constant companion was his niece, Har- 
riet Lane, a beautiful blonde with auburn 
hair and violet eyes 

Buchanan's bland exterior and half- 
baked thinking on slavery made him a 
perfect example of a doughface states- 
man Early in his career he had been a 
Middle States Federalist When Missouri 
was admitted as a slave state he called a 
meeting in his home town to protest But 
when the Federalists disappeared in the 
1820’s Buchanan slipped over to the 
Jackson side and became a Democrat By 
1830 he was saying that slavery was 
wrong but nothing could be done about 
It He despised the Yankee abolition- 
ists for their crudeness and fanaticism, 
and thoroughly enjojed the aristocratic 
Southern flavor of Washington social 
life In the 1840’s and ’SO’s he was an 
expansionist diplomat and Secretary of 
State, who s< heined to conquer Cuba and 
Central America for slavery 

He was a minority President— he got 
1,800,000 votes to Fremont’s 1,300,000 
and 900,000 for the Know-Nothing candi 
date, ex President Fillmore In his Inau- 
gural Address he let slip a hint that he 
had been tipped off in advance on a 
Supreme Court decision which was sup 
posed to settle the vexing slavery question 
forever— a decision to which, as he said, 
“all good citizens” should cheerfully 
submit 
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THE SLAVE AND THE 
OLD CHIEF JUSTICE 

In 1857 the most famous slave in America was Dred Scott, who did odd jobs 
and part-time janitor work around St. Louis Dred was born on a Vii guild plan- 
tation about 1795 and taken in 1827 to Missouri, where he was sold to Dr John 
Emerson, an army surgeon, who used him as a valet and barber Dr Emerson 
took Dred to Rock Island, Illinois, for two years and Fort Snelling, Minnesota, 
for two more, in both these places slavery was illegal by state law or by act of 
Congress Dr Emerson died and Dred passed to his widow, who moved to the 
free state of Massachusetts and remarried (Her second husband was an aboli- 
tionist Congressman ) She left Dred and his family in St Louis, where an agent 
hired him out for five dollais a month Like many slaves who had passed their 
prime. Died was not a hard woikei and the demand foi his services was small 
He was also afiaid that he might be sold away from his wife and daughters 

In 1846 Henry T Blow, the son of his first owner, persuaded Dred to sue for 
his freedom on the ground that he had lived for four years on free soil At that 
time there was general reciprocity between free and slave states, and the lower 
Missoui 1 court quickly gave Dred his liberty But the Missouri Supreme Court 
reversed this decision and turned Died back into a slave The case was then 
taken to the Federal Ciicuit Court, which declined to interfere All of this lan 
through several years, duiing which the Republican party appeared in Missouri 
and decided to make Dred a test case Late in 1856 the case of “Dred Scott, 
Plaintiff in error reached the Supreme Court of the United States Dred 
Scott would never have become famous if Chief Justice Roger B Taney could 
have left his case alone But after a short louline ruling was written, denying 
Dred’s appeal, the Southern members of the Court persuaded Taney to rewrite 
It into something much broader Taney was an old-line Democrat and Maryland 
slaveholder who was greatly disturbed by the political debates over slavery His 
Dred Scott opinion threw the whole weight of the fedeial courts onto the 
Southern side of the question 

It IS useless and mischievous, wrote the 79-year-old Chief Justice, for the 
opponents of slavery to quote the Declaration of Independence, for its great 
words were never intended to include Negroes In 1776 the “unhappy black 
race” was excluded from civilized governments “by common consent,” and “had 
no rights which the white man was bound to respect ” This condition was earned 
over into the United States Constitution, and must stand as long as the Constitu- 
tion stands Congress has never had any light to legislate against slaveiy; the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, the Missouri Compromise, and all other federal 
restrictions on slavery are therefore null and void. Of course no slave can ever 
become a citizen of the United States, or sue in a federal couit Slaves are 
“articles of merchandise” and their owners can take them into any state and 
keep them there, or take them out, as they please. 

Aside from its faulty history and reactionary tone, Taney’s judicial manifesto 
was a political blunder of the first magnitude Up to this time many voters in 
the North and West were not deeply excited over tlie i&sue of slavery extension 
in the territories. But now tliey began to believe tliat the federal courts would 
foice slavery down their throats, in states that were already free. That was cer- 
tainly what Taney’s decision seemed to threaten The Dred Scott decision was, 
in fact, a lifesaver to the Republicans. 


Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney handed down his Dred 
Scott decision March 6, 1857, but obligingly “leaked” its 
important contents in advance to President-elect Buchanan 


1857 



Dred Scott was set free by his owner soon after the Su 
preme Court decision He got a job as porter in Barnum's 
Hotel, St Louis, but died of tuberculosis the next year 
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The Dred bcott dtii-’io.i , , m_h -^'1111111 Mfiahain 

Lincoln out of the politic al doldrums and into the active 
leadership of the Illinois Republicans In 1858 he accepted 
the Republican nomination for Senator in Illinois in a 
speech that became famous “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand,” he said, and the words “House Divided” 
made headlines all over the country Lincoln’s Democratic 
opponent was Senator Stephen A Douglas of Nebraska 
bill fame The redoubtable “Little Giant” and the gawky 
“Rail Splitter” barnstormed across the state in a series of 


debates which covered every angle of the slavery question 
Douglas won the election by shameless appeals to “white 
supremacy,” and by labeling Lincoln a warmonger But in 
their debate at Freeport Lincoln trapped Douglas into 
saying that the voters of a territory could, if they wanted 
to, invalidate the Supreme Court decision in the Dred Scott 
case by their local police powers This bit of backtiacking 
became widely known as Douglas’ “Freeport Doctrine ” 
It enraged the Southern “fire-eaters,” split the Democratic 
party, and probably cost Douglas the Presidency in 1860 
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1858 

THE ILLINOIS DEBATES 


The debates began when Lincoln made his **House 
Divided” speech at Springfield June 17^ 1858. 
Douglas answered him at Chicago July 9 At Ottawa^ 
on August 21, they began their joint debates, which 
closed at Alton October 15. Some highlights follow. 

Lincoln, at Springfield: “A house divided against 
Itself cannot stand.” I believe this government can- 
not endure permanently half slave and half free. . . . 
1 do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it 
will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, 
or all the other. 

Douglas, at Chicago Mr, Lincoln advocates boldly 
and clearly a war of sections, a war of the North 
against tlie South, of the Free States against the Slave 
States. ... He objects to the Dred Scott decision 
because it does not put the Negro in the possession 
of citizenship on an equality with the white man I 
aiu opposed to Negro equality ... I am in favor of 
preserving, not only the purity of the blood, but 
the purity of the government from any mixture or 
amalgamation with inferior races 

Lincoln, at Chicago: I protest, now and forever, 
against that counterfeit logic which presumes that 
because 1 do not want a Negro woman for a slave, 1 
do necessarily want her for a wife My understand- 
ing IS that I need not have her for either, but, as God 
made us separate, we can leave one another alone, 
and do one another much good thereby. . . . The 
Judge regales us with the teirible enormities that 
take place by the mixture of races. . . Why, Judge, 
if we do not let them get together m the Territories, 
they won’t mix there. 

Douglas, at Freeport. The last time I came here 
to make a speech I saw a carriage— and a mag- 
nificent one It was— 
drive up and take a po- 
sition on the outside of 
the crowd; a beautiful 
young lady was sitting 
on the box-seat, whilst 
Fred Douglass (a cele- 
brated ex-slave) and 
her mother reclined m- 
side, and the owner of 
the carriage acted as 
driver I saw this in 
your own town 
A Voice: What of it? 

Douglas All I have to 
say of it IS this, that if 
you, Black Republicans, 


think that the Negio ought to be on a social equality 
with your wives and daughters, and ride in a cairiage 
with your wife, whilst you drive the team, you have 
a perfect right to do so. 

Lincoln, at Quincy: I suggest that the difference of 
opinion, reduced to its lowest of terms, is no other 
than the difference between the men who think slav- 
eiy a wrong, and those who do not think it wrong 
The Republican paity think it wrong, we tliink it i^^ 
a moral, a social, and a political wrong. . . We pro- 
pose a . policy that shall deal with it as a wrong 
Douglas, at Quincy I hold that, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, each State of this Union 
has a right to do as it pleases on the subject of slav- 
ery It 18 none of our business whether slavery 
exists in Missouri or not 

Lincoln, at Freeport 1 now proceed to propound 
to the Judge the inteirogatoiy Can the people 

of a United States Tenitory, in any lawful way, 
against the wish of any citizen of the United States, 
exclude slavery from its limits prior to the formation 
of a state constitution? 

Douglas, at Freeport . I answer emphatically slav- 
ery cannot exist a day or an hour anywheie, unless it 
IS supported by local police regulations Hence, 
no matter what the decision of the Supieme Court 
may be on that abstiact question, still the light of 
the people to make a Slave Territory or a Free Terri- 
tory IS perfect and complete 

At Ottawa some of Lincoln's admirers carried him 
off the platform on their shoulders This was referred 
to as follows: 

Douglas, at Jonesboro I wish to say to you that when- 
ever I degrade my friends and myself by allowing 
them to carry me 
on their backs along 
through the public 
streets I am willing 
to be deemed crazy 
Lincoln, at Jonesboro 
Let the Judge go on, 
and after he is done 
I want you all, if I can't 
go home myself, to let 
me stay and rot here, 
and if anything happens 
to the Judge, if I can- 
not carry him to tlie ho- 
tel and put him to bed, 
let him stay here and 
rot . 



Lincoln speaks while Douglas waits his turn behind 
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While other men debated slavery 
the expeneru.ed guerrilla fighter 
John Uicmii invaded the South and 
piovoked a state of war 

John Blown was a Connecticut 
Yankee, boin in 1800 He had been a 
drover, tanner, and tiaveling sales- 
man before he went to Kansas in 
1855 and oiganued a band of aboli- 
tionist iriegulars He directed the 
famous massacre of proslavery set- 
tlers on Pottawatomie Creek, in Kan- 
sas, and also raided into Missouri, 
stealing horses and slaves, and krll- 
ing one slaveholdei In 1858 he led 
a few followers into Canada and oi- 
gaiiized a revolutionary “govern- 
ment” foi the South, with himself as 
Commander in Chief 

On the night of October 16, 1859, 
after a long period of planning and 
spying, he rode into Harpers Ferry, 
Virginia, with a wagonload of pikes 
and an “aimy” of 18 men A local 
Negio and an Irish railroad hand 
were killed in an early exchange of 
shots Brown then set up headquar- 
ters in the United States armory, 
which his men had captured, and 
waited for the near-by slaves to re- 
volt and join him Instead he was 
suriounded by swarms of militia and 
a company of marines under Colonel 
Robert E Lee On the morning of 
the eighteenth a marine lieutenant 
pushed into the armory and beat 
Brown to the floor witli his sword By 
that time ten of his men, including 
two of his sou'^, were dead or dying. 
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John Brown, the Kansas guerrilla, is shown in the photograph at the top of the page John 
Brown of Harpers Ferry is shown directly above He grew his huge beard as a disguise 


mm 


Marines, rushed to Harpers Ferry from Washington, smash 
the enginehouse door behind which Brown is trapped 

JOHN BROWN’S FINISH 


Brown lies wounded on the floor He reminded the Vii 
ginia Governor of “a broken winged hawk with talons set ” 


was vividly reported by the newspapers, and by sketch 
artists from the new puture weeklies After his capture 
Blown was left lying on the floor, his hair and clothes 
smeared with blood, while various persons badgered him 
with questions The following exchange was leported by 
the New York Herald "'Bystander Upon what principle 
do you justify your acts^ Mr Drown Upon the golden 
rule 1 pity the poor in bondage that have none to help 
them Bystander To set them free would sacrifice the 
life of every man in this community. Mr Brown I do not 


think so Bystander I know it I think you are fanatical 
Mr Brown And I think you are fanatical ” 

This steady courage and moral certainty accompanied 
Brown to the gallows, to which he was quickly condemned 
for murder and treason He welcomed his execution as 
good publicity for the antislavery cause “I have been 
whiped he wrote in one of his last letters to his wife, 

“but am sure I can recover all the lost capital occasioned 
by that disaster, by only hanging a few moments by the 
neck ” 



An artist from Leslie's weekly dicw this picture of John 
Brown ascending the gallows December 2, 18,59 As the 


body dropped through the trap the commanding colonel 
exclaimed, “So perish all suih enemies of Virginia'” 
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On March 7, 1860, eight hundred women shoe- 
niakeis. of Lynn, Massachusetts, went on strike for 
an increase in pay. Carrying parasols and wearing 
their best hoop skirts, they paraded through a snow- 
storm behind the Lynn City Guards, while an artist 
for Leslie’s sketched the pictuie which appears 


above. Two weeks later the strike was still on, and 
the ladies all went to an outdooi chowder paity, 
which was followed by dancing and kissing games 
A not almost occuired when a boss machinist named 
Piper boasted that he had persuaded two girls to go 
back to work A committee of strikers escorted Piper 
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1860 



off the grounds, while the band played tlie “Rogue’s 
March ” 

Labor unions had existed in Eastern cities since 
before the Revolution, but their right to strike was 
fiist established in 1842, by a decision of Chief Jus- 
tice Lemuel Shaw of Massachusetts Yankee mill 


girls like those shown above were famous for their 
fighting spirit during strikes At Lowell they cap- 
tured their mill superintendent and ducked him 
under a pump. At Dover, New Hampshire, when 
asked to take a wage cut, they pelted their boss with 
wads of cotton and walked off the job 
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Republican campaign cartoon of 1860 shows Lincoln ready to gulp his Soft Shell and Hard Shell Democratic opponents 
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The Republicans passed over their best-known men 
in 1860 and nominated Abraham Lincoln of Illinois 
for President. “Honest Abe” is his nickname, said 
the Republican newspapers, and he has won it by a 
lifetime of fair dealing— he is just what this sorely 
swindled nation needs— bom in a log cabin, spring- 
ing fresh from the people, his life and character 
should touch the popular heait The Republican 
publicity niai bine played down Lincoln’s “House 



Rail splitting was the favorite cartoon theme in 1860 
Here Rail Splitter Lincoln heedlessly splits the Union 


Divided” speech and played up hrs youthful exploits 
as a fence-rail splitter 

Southerners siieeied that Lincoln looked like an 
African gorilla and talked like a third-rate slang- 
whanging lawyer “We know old Abe does not look 
veiy handsome,” replied a Republican, “but if all 
the ugly men in the Lfnited States vote for him, he 
will surely be elected!” Thousands of Lincoln voters 
organized Wide Awake Clubs and tramped the 



“The ‘Nigger’ in the Woodpile” shows Greeley and Lincoln 
trying to hide the Negro problem under a pile of rails. 


HONEST ABE, THE RAIL SPLITTER 


I860 



Demociatic cartoon shows Lincoln riding one of his own rails, supported by radical Editor Horace Greeley and a Ncgio 


streets at night, wearing military caps and capes, 
and cariying torches over their shoulders like guns. 

Northern big business was still against the “radi- 
cal” Republicans, but Northein workers flocked to 
the party. Lincoln himself went out of his way to ad- 
dress a meeting of striking shoemakers. “I am glad,” 
he said, “to see that a system of labor prevails in New 
England under which laborers can strike when they 
want to . . and wish it might prevail everywhere.” 



“Storming the ( asl!< ” '-hosss Lun oln in Wide Awake 
costume rushins; to bar his rivals frnin the White House 


Meanwhile the Democrats split wide open on 
slavery. The moderate, “Soft Shell” branch of the 
party nominated Stephen A Douglas for President 
The proslavery “Hard Shells” repudiated Douglas 
and his Freeport Doctrine and put up John Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky The two Democrats together 
polled 2,226,738 votes to Lincoln’s 1,866,452 But 
Lincoln cairied the Solid North and won the Elec- 
toral College 



“The Political Gymnasnmi” shows Lincoln, Douglas (box- 

me) and nthpr nnlificiana nprfornrunor in n mayp nf rails 
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THE SOUTH 



Lincoln’s election '?et the nightmare in motion. 
The Union began to break up South Carolina, where 
the dead Calhoun still leigned, was the first to go 
On Decembei 20, 1860, hei people m convention 
a-'sembled declared “that the union . . between 
South Carolina and other States under the name of 
the United States of America is hereby dissolved.” 
By February 1 six other cotton states— Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas — 
had seceded As they went they flung charges at the 
people of the Noith: “They have enticed our slaves 
from us . insulted and outraged our citizens . . . 
encouraged a hostile invasion of a Southern State to 
excite insurrection, murder and rapine ” Seasoned 
Southern statesmen like Jefferson Davis of Missis- 
sippi, and Geoigia’s “Little Wizaid,” Alexander H 
Stephens, tiied to block outright secession. “The 
people aie run mad,” complained Stephens “They 
are wild with passion and frenzy, doing they know 
not what ” 

The planters and courthouse politicians of the 
Deep South were indeed intoxicated by visions of a 
new “Manifest Destiny ” Now that thev were free, 
they said, they would build a slaveholding empire 
all the way down to the Amazon Valley. Even- 
tually the moderate Northern states might rejoin 
them, and Washington could be the capital again 
But they would never take back the “nigger-loving” 
Yankees’ 


(. on federate President Jefferson Davis disliked his job 
He would have preferred to command the Southern armies 




At his inauguration in Montgomery Davis said the South 
would not shiik “the final arbitrament of the sword.” 
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South Carolina militia captured this federal post, Castle 
Pinckney, from one U S Army officer December 27, 


1860.1861 


WALKS OUT 

The first step toward this dream was taken Feb- 
ruary 8, 1861, at Montgomery, Alabama, when the 
seven seceded states formed a new union— the Con- 
federate States of America— with a constitution guar- 
anteeing the perpetual existence of slaveiy Jeff 
Davis was elected President and Stephens was named 
Vice President, both somewhat against their will 

In Washington a weird state of confusion and 
treachery pievailed A Senator from seceded Flor- 
ida, still drawing his fedeial pay, stayed at the cap- 
ital and sent home advice for capturing the United 
States forts near Pensacola Secretary of War Floyd, 
a Virginian, withdrew 115,000 army rifles and mus- 
kets from Northern arsenals and sent them to vai lous 
Southern cities President Buchanan, a lame duck 
in the White House, could only weep and wiing his 
hands When South Carolina demanded the federal 
forts in Chaileston Harbor Buchanan started to 
yield, then changed his mind and did nothing 

Meanwhile a federal steamship, the Star of the 
West, tried to enter the haibor with food and rein- 
forcements for the 75 United States soldiers who 
were marooned on the island Fort Sumlei South 
Carolina shore guns opened fire and drove the ship 
away On the Senate floor Louis Wigfall of Texas, 
whose state had already receded, flung this taunt at 
the North • “Your flag has been insulted, redress it if 
you dare You have submitted to it for two months, 
and you will submit forever ” 



Vice President Alexander H Stephens, an old friend of 
Lincoln’s, secretly believed the Confederacy was doomed 






S'WIOM 


Another Vanity Fair cartoon shows Presi^^ent Abe doirj-: 
the iiightand fling while wailing for a train to Washington, 


Confederate cartoon by Adalbert V'olck shows Lincoln 
arriving in a boxcar and being greeted by a scared cal 


that Lincoln disguised himself in Scotch costume 





UNCOLN 
GOES TO 
WASHINGTON 

In Springfield, Illinois, Abraham Lincoln sat and 
thought and grew the first beard ever seen on a Presi- 
dent Lincoln and the whole North seemed weak and 
uncertain in tlie face of the South’s bold action 
Lincoln was making no commitments or statements, 
and definitely stalling for time Virginia and seven 
more slave states were still in the Union— the Repub- 
lican strategy was to keep them in, at least until 
Lincoln could get to Washington and be inaugurated. 

On February 11, 1861, “Old Abe” left Spring- 
field for a long roundabout railroad trip which 
would end at the capital. In speeches along the way 
he gave expression not so much to his own views as 
to the alternating fears and hopes of the Noith At 
Indianapolis he asked a simple question. Would it 
he “invasion” or “coercion” (as Jetf Davis had 
charged) if the Federal Government should try to 
hold and retake its own foits and other property? At 
Cleveland he told a laughing throng that the crisis 
was all artificial— “Let it alone and it will go down 
of Itself.” In Philadelphia, m a more serious tone, 
he pledged himself to uphold the piomise of the 
Declaration of Independence— that “the weights 
would be lifted from the shoulders of all men, and 
that all should have an equal chance.” That night, 
after going to Harrisburg, he suddenly dropped out 
of sight. Telegraph wires along his route were cut 
and nothing was heard of him until he turned up at 
Willard’s Hotel in Washington 24 hours later The 
New York Times printed a false rumor that he had 
sneaked into the capital disguised in a Scotch plaid 
cap and a long military cloak. Actually he arrived 
in an ordinary sleeping car, wearing a soft wool hat 
and his usual shawl around his shoulders. The fears 
of some prominent officials that he might be mur- 
dered by proslavery mobs in Baltimore were respon- 
sible foi the 24 hours of secrecy 

On March 4 Lincoln delivered an Inaugural 
Address which was conciliatory but perfectly firm 
“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, 
and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil 
war. . . ,” he told the seceded South. “You can have 
no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. 

. . We are not enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies.” 

Two days later Piesident Davis called for 100,000 
Confederate volunteers. 




This photograph, taken the day Lincoln arrived in Wash- 
ington, shows how he really looked— tired and dignified. 


Early arrivals gather at the Capitol to heai 1 jofoUi'--. 
inaugural Address. The great dosne Htjll hodt. 



At 4 30 a m, April 12, 1861, a dull boom and a 
spurt of flame broke the misty silence over Charles- 
ton Harbor A big mortar shell soared up from the 
shore and plunged down on Fort Sumter, where it 
exploded with a thunderous roar This first shot from 
the Confedeiate battery at Fort Johnson was fol- 


lowed by a ram of shells from foui directions against 
Sumter, which remained strangely silent for several 
hours, and then began firing sporadically in reply 
As the cannon spoke in Charleston, more than 40 
years of political compromises went up in smoke, 
and the Civil War between North and South began 
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rhe picture at the left from Harper s 
Weekly shows the final stages of the 
bombardment of Fort bumtei (cen 
’,er) on the morning of April 13 lort 
lohnsoii, where the first shot was fired, 
IS in the foreground In the back- 
ground at the right are the tiny sil- 
houettes of the federal relief ships, 
which never came any closer because 
they were outgunned by the Confed- 
srate shore batteries 

The federal garrison on Sumter con 
usted of 65 soldiers, 10 officers, and 
une New York City police sergeant in 
mufti They had little ammunition, 
less food, and were completely sur- 
rounded by heavy guns and 8,KOO hos- 
tile troops Major Anderson, the fed 
eial commander, would nut let his men 
go to the ramparts and fire their big- 
gest cannon for fear they might be 
hurt After 34 hours of Confedeiate 
shelling, during which the inside of 
the fort was smashed and set afire, 
Anderson surrendered and boarded a 
ship for New York, carrying with him 
Fort Sumter’s riddled flag No one on 
cither side was killed until the final 
moments of the evacuation, when 
Anderson’s men fired a 50-round sa- 
lute. At the 50th discharge a premature 
explosion killed one federal soldier 


THE 

CANNON 

SPEAK 


Botli sides had maneuvered to have it happen this 
way Lincoln had sent supplies to Sumtei, though he 
knew this would lead to shooting Jefferson Davis 
had ordered the shooting, although it was obvious 
the supplies could not be delivered The Confederate 
military commander knew that Sumter’s garrison 


had nothing left to eat but salt pork and watei, and 
planned to suriender by April 15 But already the 
Southern politicians were saying that the Confed- 
eracy would break up “unless you spi inkle blood in 
the face of the people ” The South fired the first shot 
because the South felt the need for war. 
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Southern volunteers try to look very tough and bloodthirsty in front of a Richmond pho 
tographer The young man at upper left is brandishing a bowie knife at the cameia. 


JOHNNY 
REBS . . . 


These are some of the young Americans who rushed to join their respective 
colors after tliey heard about Sumter. The Southerners shown diiectly above 
doubtless pictured their foes as a horde of fanatical John Browns, while the 
blue-clad Yanks on the opposite page expected to fight an army of Simon 
Legiees. Both these misconceptions vanished quickly on the battlefield, where 
the fighting men got to know each other well 

Lincoln’s first call for troops was issued on April 15, the day aftei Sumter 
surrendered Viigmia seized this as a pretext to secede and join the Confeder- 
acy, taking with her the ablest professional soldiei in America, Colonel Robert 
E. Lee Arkansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina (which had previously voted 
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Northern volunteers attend a relij^ious service somewhere in Virginia The occasion is 
supposed to be serious, but the boy sitting at the far right has trouble stifling a grin. 


to stay in the Union) also went “Secesh ” But Virginia’s western counties se- 
ceded from Viiginia and became a new loyal state And Unionists took control 
of Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, the remaining slave states. To prevent 
Washington itself from going Confederate, Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode 
Island rushed in crack regiments to garrison the Treasury, the Patent Office, and 
the Capitol itself By tlie end of May two well-defined enemy nations faced each 
other across a line from Chesapeake Bay to the southern boundary of Kansas 
Their rival capitals, Richmond and Washington, were only 110 miles apart In 
the space between, the two armies bivouacked, drilled, fattened on beef and 
concentrated milk, sharpened bayonets, prayed, wiote letters home, and waited. 


AND BLUE 
BELLIES 
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1 uriiswot til’s Charge at Oettvsburg” was a minor incident 



Harper s Weekly, in this atrocity picture, accuses the 
“Ht li-. of lM\nneting Union wounded (right) at Bull Run 


oral Fai nsworth ( right) was killed at the head of his men 
by a Texas sharpshooter, and the charge was a failure 



Cavalry of Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia fords the Po 
lomu( in tht rii«.t MivasiuM of the Noith September 1862 
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Steam driven warships with armor plate and revolving picture shows a big steamboat battle off Memphis, June 6, 

gun tuirets were used effectively in the Civil War This 1862, soon after the Union Navy took New Orleans 




FROM BULL RUN TO GETTYSBURG 


In July the Army of the Potomac, 36,000 strong— 
the biggest aimy ever assembled on American soil- 
moved out from the vicinity of Washington to begin 
Its grand invasion of the South Its immediate mi# 
Sion was to capture Richmond and disperse the 
rebel Government, aftei that it was supposed to clean 
up what was left of the Southern armies At Bull 
Run, a little stream 30 miles west of the White 
House, it collided with a Confederate force of 
30,000 men The confident Yanks pushed smaitly 
ahead and the Southern front line gave way On a 
near-by hill General Thomas Jonathan Jackson 
stood “like a stone wall” and let the Northern wave 
come on At the last possible moment his well-di died 
Shenandoah biigade jumped up from the under- 
brush, filed one crashing point-blank volley, and 
charged with fixed bayonets “Yell like furies when 
you charge*” Jackson told them, and foi the first 
time the ear-piercing rebel yell was heard on a bat- 
tlefield The federal onslaught faltered, fell back, 
and turned into an avalanche in reverse Its remnants 
never slopped running until they reached the muddy 
streets of Washington 

For thiee years after Bull Run the eastern end 
of the war suiged back and forth between Washing- 
ton and Richmond, with wide circles aiound and 


behind tliem The battles giew biggei and bloodier 
every yeai, but none of them were decisive In the 
West and along the seacoast, the federals had defi- 
nitely the best of it Middle West farm boys with 
rifles over their shoulders invaded Tennessee, broke 
the Deep South’s inner defenses at Shiloh, and 
pushed on into Mississippi and Louisiana When 
they reached Vicksburg, the great Confederate 
stionghold on the Mississippi River, they unslung 
shovels and dug miles of trenches and canals around 
it Vicksburg fell after a 43-ddy siege, cuttihg the 
Confedeiacy in two On the same day Lee’s final 
invasion of the North was smashed at Gettysburg 
Fioin the strictly military standpoint the Ameri- 
can Civil War was the mightiest spectacle of the 
nineteenth century More than 2,300,000 men 
fought in It More than 600,000, oi one out of four, 
were killed In order to win it the North had to 
subdue an empiie of 749,000 square miles, which 
was more territory than Napoleon’s armies had con- 
quered in 15 years. The North had more soldiers 
(1,556,000 to the South’s 800,000), moie factories, 
railroads, ships, and money But the South had 
smaller generals, a more united home front, a 
shaiper sense of grievance, and a stronger urge to 
fight. 



Union reserves at Fredericksburp; watch fearfully as 
wounded are brought back and treated December 13, 1862 


The North had 7,000 casualties in this major defeat The 
picture was drawn by Thomas Nast for Harper's Weekly 
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THE 

CAMERA ^ _ 
RECORD ““ 


The Civil War was the first in his- 
tory to be photographed on a large 
scale Mathew Brady, Alexander 
Gardner, T. H O’Sullivan, and othei s 
followed the Union troops and took 
pictures of everytliing from generals 
to army mules They got some of 
their most striking shots by diiving 
out after a battle with the wagons 
that collected the dead They used 
big box cameras on tripods, and col- 
lodion-coated wet glass plates which 
had to be sensitized in one kind of 
chemical bath immediately before 
exposure and developed immediate- 
ly after in another The process was 
painfully awkward but it produced 
a magnificent record of the war. 

Union wounded rest in the sun after the big battle at Chancellorsville, May 3- 




1861 1865 



This young Southerner was bayoneted in the federal rush for Petersburg, April 2, 1865, while trying to reload the rifle beside him 
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Piesideiit I me uln, Hith an unaccustunied 
hancut, aits for his photograph in 1863 
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LINCOLN’S 
MASTER STROKES 


From the beginning of tlie war the abolitionists broughjl great pressuie on 
Lincoln to abolish slavery by the exercise of his extraordinary waitime powers 
The impetuous Horace Gieeley wrote a passionate public “Prayer of Twenty 
Millions,” demanding tliat the President do this in the summer of 1862. Lincoln 
replied m a widely lepimted letter. “If I could save the Union without freeing 
any slave I would do it,” he wrote to Gieeley, “and if 1 could save it by freeing 
all tlie slaves, I would do it, and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone I would also do that I intend no modification of my oft-ex- 

pressed i*ersonal wish that all men eveiywheie could be free ” Very soon after 
writing this lettei Lincoln decided to free most of the slaves 

His Emancipation Proclamation, which went into effect Januaiy 1, 1863, 
gave technical fieedom to 3,063, .392 slaves, woith appioximately $2 billion, 
in ten seceded states (It could only be enforced, of couise, where the invading 
Northern aimies were in tontrol ) But it gave no freedom at all to 441,702 
slaves in the five border states which had stayed in the Union Tennessee and cer- 
tain counties in Virginia and Louisiana were also allowed to keep their slaves, 
because they had already submitted to fedeial rule 

Despite these compromise provisions, the Emancipation Proclamation was the 
most telling political stroke of tlie war World opinion, which had previously 
favored the underdog South, switched decisively to the liberating North Mass 
meetings of English workers forced the British Cabinet to stop the huilding of 
Confederate naval vessels m England. The Czar of Russia, who had freed his 
serfs peaceably in 1861, sent squadions of warships on a friendly visit to New 
York and San Francisco Emancipation also weighed heavily in the military 
scales, by adding 50,000 Negro troops and many moie Negio laborers to the 
Union Army It worked so well, in fact, that President Davis and the Confed- 
eiate Cabinet later offered to abolish slavery themselves in return for European 
recognition But by the lime they made this decision, it was too late 

Meanwhile, at Gettysburg, Lincoln had won another great victory with words. 
The brief statement of Northern aims which he made there, Novembei 19, 1863, 
was the best propaganda speech of the war. 



A iniliion copies of I iru oln s Prof la- 1 hese runaway slaves made their way at rf>ss the Union lines before t ij)ati(in, and got 
Illation wcie distributed in the South jobs as army teamsters General Benjamin F Butler called them Nontiaband of war” 
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THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


was a fivc-numitc, ton sontenre statement of what the war 
was about, from the Northern point of view It was spoken 
by Lincoln at the dedication of a cemetery for the LInion 
soldi! rs who had died at Gettysburg four months earlier 
It did not assail the South, or exult in the victory which 
had cost so much But it struck the exact keynote of North- 
ern feeling It became, in time, the most famous single 
utteranc e of any President 

At the right is Lincoln’s manusciipt, following are his 
w ords 

“Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth, upon this continent, a new nation, conceived in Lib 
erty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal 

“Now we aie engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation, so conceived, and so 
dedicated, can long endure 

“We are met here on a great battlefield of that war Wc 
have come to dedicate a poitioii of it as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live It 18 altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this 

“But in a larger sense we can not dedicate— we can not 
consecrate— we can not hallow this giound The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or detract 

“The world will little note, nor long lemember, what we 
say here, but can never forget what they did here. 

“It 18 for 118, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished woik which they have, thus far, so nobly carried 
on It 18 rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
r< maining before us— that from these honored dead we take 
iiureased devotion to that cause for which they here gave 
the last full measure of devotion— that we here highly re 
solve that these dead shall not have died in vain, that this 
nation shall have a new birth of freedom, and that this 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth ” 
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Before the speech a p u uh nH.\( il iln .ugh (^ettvsburg toward the cemetery 
Lincoln rode a clu^itmit hoist ‘ ilu hugest in the Cumbeiland Valley” 


Thi« crowd saw the l’resid< nt put on his steel rimmed 
spectacles, rise, and deliberately read his speech 





THE DISLOYAL OPPOSITION 


Coiled behind Lincoln’s back, ready to strike if 
the North should weaken, was a vast fifth column 
of Southern sympathizeis, “nigger-haters,” draft- 
dodgers, peace-at-any-pnce Democrats, embittered 
editors, and ambitious politicians The loyal news- 
papers called them “Copperheads,” and they ac- 
cepted the name, wearing the head of Liberty, cut 
from a copper United States cent, as their badge. 

The leading Copperhead of New York City was 
Mayor and Congressman Feinando Wood, whose 
newspaper, the Daily News^ helped stir up the Draft 
Riots of 1863 The national idol of the Copperheads 


was Congressman Clement L Vallandigham of 
Dayton, Ohio, who led the fight against every meas- 
ure to carry on the war In May 1863 Vallandigham 
was ariested for publicly expressing sympathy with 
the enemy, and Lincoln ordered him turned over to 
the South. Even the Confederates snickered when 
Vallandigham stalked across no man’s land and an- 
nounced to an astonished private. “I surrender my- 
self to you as a prisoner of war ” The next year he 
sneaked back into the United States with a pillow 
tucked under his pants and vest, and fake whiskers 
pasted to his jaw But Lincoln ignored him 



Northern cartoon of 186 5 shous the Union threatened by political reptiles with hats of Midwest Democratic Congressmei 


1863-1864 


THE ARREST 


of Vallanchgham caught the No 1 Cop- 
perhead in a pair of long white drawers 
Union soldiers chopped down the door 
of his house and seized hun in his bed- 
room after shots had been fired at them 
from a window Later, after the troops 
ha<l gone, a mob of Dayton Copperheads 
stormed through the city, burning a news 
paper office and other buildings belong 
ing to Union men Vallandigham was 
ariested for saying that the North was 
waging “a wicked, cruel and unnecessary 
war for the freedom of the blacks and 
the enslavement of the whites 




Antiwar mob n »' i m .i l.\ ( opperhead propaganda, fights New York police during the Draft Riots of July 13-16, 1863. 



Brooks Brothel s’ clothing store is looted by some of the 50,0(X) draft rioters At least 75 people were killed in the riot« 
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DONT SWAP HORSES 
CROSSING A STREAM 


dfi cartoon shows Lincoln and MiLlellan (in the biishei) as the political nags of 
IHOl Brother Jonathan, on Lincoln, tells John Bull why he does not intend to swap 




The 1864 election made “Long Abe” 
look longer than ever in Harper's Weekly 
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Lincoln IS a confident giant, McClellan a political pygmy, in this cartoon The spade in 
Little Mac’s hand refers to the campaign charge that his army dug more than it fought 





1864 


Little Mac, little Mac, you’re the very man. 

Go down to Washington as soon as you can . 

Democrats, Democrats, do it up brown, 

Lincoln and his Niggerheads won’t go down, 

sang many a Northern voter in the bitterly fought wartime election of 1864 
The melody was supposedly written by Stephen Foster before his death early in 
the year But the words came from the Copperheads on the Democratic national 
committee. Northern morale was low and the Democrats played politics accord- 
ingly. Their platform had a plank written by Vallandigham himself, calling for 
an immediate truce and a negotiated peace Their candidate for President was 
General George B. McClellan, who combined defeatism with a dash of military 
glamour McClellan had led the Army of the Potomac for 15 seesawing months 
before Lincoln fired him as a chronic staller. 

President Lincoln was renominated by the newly formed National Union 
party, composed of most of the Republicans and a large bloc of War Demo- 
crats When a delegation went to the White House to congratulate him, Lincoln 
told tliem one of his famous little jokes. The situation of the country, he said, 
reminded him of an old Dutch farmer who once remarked that “it was not best 
to swap horses when crossing a stream ” “Don’t swap horses” made a neat cam- 
paign slogan for the Unionists But what really re-elected Lincoln in 1864 was 
a pair of great Northern victories: Sherman’s capture of Atlanta in September, 
and Sheridan’s sweep through the Shenandoah Valley in October In November 
McClellan, the little general without an army, trailed Lmcoln by half a million 
popular votes, and got only 21 electoral votes to Lincoln’s 212 



Gent I ii ( B McClellan, candidate 

for President, strikes a Napoleonic pose 



ihe boldiei vole went heavily for Lincoln, as most army command- men of the Army of the Potomac lined up to cast their ballots 

ers openly boosted the Union ticket The drawing above shows while a visiting politician does a little persuading at the left 
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“If the people [of Georgia] raise a howl against my bar- “It is well that war is so terrible— we v^uiild ^.low too 

barity and cruelty, I will answer that war is war, and not fond of it,” said General Robert E Lee to Lonjjslicet as 


"I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all all summer, all winter, and 13,000 moie men Gra 
summer,” said General U S Grant (center with slouch was tobacco-stained, sometimes drunk, and wore a slo 

hat) after losing 17,000 men in the Wilderness It took py private’s blouse But, as Lincoln said, “he fights 





\ > black \saiider through the rums of Richmond in April 1865 Fleeing Confederulis bb u up ilu ( lU 

“WAR ... IS ALL HELL” 


In Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
the war giound on, leaving its mark on the faces of 
generals and cities Two rugged Westerners were 
now in charge for the Union Major General William 
Tecumseh Sherman, tall, testy, and red-whiskered, 
carved his way through the South’s heart from Chat- 
tanooga to the sea— wrecking, smashing, and burn- 
ing in a campaign of deliberate attrition Sherman 
believed that the quickest way to end the war was to 
destroy the South’s productive capacity and crush 
Secesh morale He could see no glory in war any- 
way— “It IS all hell,’’ he said 


On the main front before Richmond Lieutenant 
General Ulysses Simpson Grant pounded Lee’s army 
with massive strokes Each stroke killed thousands 
of men, but the North had plenty of men, and the 
South did not. Richmond fell April 3, 1865 On 
April 9 Lee was surrounded by solid walls of fed- 
eral infantry at Appomattox Court House Donning 
a spotless light gray uniform and a jeweled sword, 
he rode through Grant’s lines and surrendered. The 
federals began to cheer but Grant stopped them, 
saying “The war is over— the rebels are our coun- 
trymen again.” 



BLACK 

FRIDAY 



Julm W like's Booth, the actor-assassin, 
was a monomaniac on the race question 
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Two NIGHTS after Lee’s surrender President Lincoln stepped out on a Whi 
House balcony and faced a victory-celebrating ciowd A secretary held a cand 
over his shoulder as he carefully read his terms for peace There would be r 
wild rampage of revenge so far as the President was concerned Each South ei 
state could return to the Union with full privileges as soon as 10 per cent of i 
white citizens took the oath of allegiance and formed a new slate goveinmer 
The problem of Negro voting would be left to the states, both South and Nort 
But the President hoped that “very intelligent” colored men, and those who ha 
served the Union as soldiers, would be permitted to vote 

Down on the grass a young man with a handsome, sallow lace and a blat 
mustache turned to his companion. “That means nigger citizenship,” he e 
claimed. “Now, by God, I’ll put him through'” The man who said this wj 
John Wilkes Booth, an unemployed actor who had been hanging around WasI 
ington for months, plotting to kidnap the President Somewhere on tlie lawn 
band suddenly struck up “Dixie,” the Confederate national air, and Bool 
walked off angrily into the night 

Washington was still m a holiday mood three days later, on Good Frida 
April 14 In the morning Lincoln told his Cabinet again that he would take r 
part in hanging the rebels — “even the worst of them ” “Frighten them out ol tl 
country . scare them off,” he said, making motions as though he weie shooir 
sheep “Enough lives have been sacrificed ” In the evening he diove with h 
wife to Ford’s Theatre to see a play called Our American Cousin. It was not 
good play and he didn’t want to go. But his appearance had been advertise( 
and Mrs Lincoln had invited guests, so he went 

At some point during the performance his bodyguard, a befuddled Washin, 
ton policeman, went out into the alley for a drink of whisky What happene 
after that was sheer, lurid melodrama. Through the unguarded lear door of tl 
President’s box stepped Booth, with a small brass pistol in one hand and a dagg( 
m the other. He fired one shot into the back of Lincoln’s head, slashed the oth< 
man m the box with his dagger, and leaped from the box railing to the stag 
The spur of his boot caught in a flag so that he fell crookedly on one foe 
fracturing his left leg But he staggered to his feet, waved his bloody dagger 
the audience, shouted, “5ic semper fyrannis— Virginia is avenged!” and escape 
before anyone realized that he had just murdered the President 



Leslie* s weekly shows how Booth sneaked up on Lincoln and hied from behind Mrs* Lu 
coin sits beside the President At right are their two guests. Major Rathbone and hi'* tian< e 
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Lincoln’s last photograph, taken April 9, the day of Appomattox, shows no elation over 
Northern victory Four years of war had cut deep lines of sadness on the Rail Splitter’s 
face, hut they had not made him hate the South “With malice toward none, with charity 
for all ,’’ he had urged m his second Inaugural Address in March, “let us strive . to 
bind up the nation’s wounds ’’ Booth’s bullet cut him down before he could fairly begin 
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From a m ilTold m the Washington jailyard, on 
the hot niuniing ol July 7, 1865, dangled four of 
John Wilkes Booth’s accomplices Mrs Mary Sur- 
ratt (left) kept a boardinghouse where Booth’s gang 
met David Herold was Booth’s personal aide and 
companion. Lewis Paine, a Confederate deserter. 


was assigned to kill Secretary of Slate Seward on 
the night of April 14. He got into Seward’s home 
and cut Seward’s throat with a bowie knife, but did 
not quite kill him George Atzerodt, a middle-aged 
Confederate spy, was supposed to kill Vice Piesident 
Andrew Johnson, but lost bis nerve and didn’t try. 
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1865 



Booth himself had been dead for months when this 
photograph was taken On April 26 federal troops 
and Seciet Service agents trapped the assassin in a 
Virginia barn A soldier fired through the door and 
Booth was dragged out with a wound through his 
neck. He lay conscious all night on a farmhouse 


porch, bleeding to death and sucking noisily on a rag 
soaked in brandy. Toward morning lie asked to see 
his hands— he could no longei feel oi move them A 
soldier lifted them up and Booth muttered, “Useless, 
useless ” Those were his last words. His corpse was 
buried secretly under an arsenal floor. 
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STANTON, 

THE 

DICTATOR 


For a few weeks after Lincoln’s death this moon-faced man with sprouting 
whiskers and baggy pants was the virtual dictator of the United States. Edwin 
M Stanton was Secretary of War and boss of an army of 900,000 men He 
decided— w I tliout any real evidence— that President Davis and tlie Confederate 
Cabinet had something to do with Lincoln’s assassination. After tiie Southern 
aimies collapsed Davis tried to escape to Mexico, but federal cavalrymen caught 
him 111 Georgia, wearing his wife’s cloak and shawl Stanton put him in a stone 
cell at Fortiess Monroe, Viiginia, and kept him there under a charge of treason 
for two years One day the ex-President of the Confederacy threw a dish of 
food in a soldier’s face, and for this he was held down by force while chains 
and an non ball weie riveted around his ankles One reason Stanton was so rough 
was tliat Ills conscience bothered him It was his job to protect Lincoln’s life, 
and he had made a complete botch of it at Ford’s Tlieatre. 



Soltheis ^uard ex-Fresident Davis in his 
militaiy cell He was freed in 1867 
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1865-1867 


JOHNSON, 
THE NEW 
PRESIDENT 



President Johnson defends his policies 
on a “swing around the circle” m 1866 . 



Andrew Johnson, who succeeded Lincoln as President, was a “poor white” 
from the Tennessee hills who went around Washington with a revolver on his 
hip He was put on the Union ticket in 1864 because he was the fightingest 
War Democrat that tlie friends of Lincoln could find At his inauguration as 
Vice President he took three large dunks of undiluted whisky, and made such 
a loud, maudlin speech that his predecessor tiied to pull him back to his chair 
by his coattails Later he told a Washington street crowd that he would hang 
Jeff Davis and all the “diabolical” crew at Richmond if he ever got the chance. 
But once he was in the White House, Piesident “Andy” softened his tune He 
hanged almost nobody, proclaimed a general pardon for tlie Confederate rank 
and file, and followed Lincoln’s “10 per cent plan” for restoring the Soutliein 
states This mild policy bi ought him into a disastrous collision with tlie Repub- 
lican Radicals in Congress, who wanted to kill “white supremacy” in the South. 
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In this harsh and unforgiving face the beaten South could 
now see its worst enemy Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsyl- 
vania, boss of the Republican House of Representatives, 
had no sympathy for any ex-Confederate He planned to 
have Congress carve up the “damned rebel provinces” and 
fill them with new settlers, as though the whole South were 
conquered Indian land The estates of “leading rebels” 
would be divided into 40-acre farms and sold to the former 
slaves at $10 an acie If the Southerners did not like this, 
he impbed, they could go to any other country they liked 


and stay there 

“1 have never desired bloody punishments to any great 
extent ” said Thad Stevens, “but there are punishments 
quite as appalling and longer remembered than death 
They are more advisable, because they would reach a 
greater number Strip a proud nobility of then bloated 
estates, reduce them to a level with plain republicans, 
send them forth to labor and teach their children to enter 
the workshops or handle a plow, and you will thus humble 
the proud traitors ” 


1 865-1868 



THE 

RADICALS 
IN THE 
SADDLE 

War Secretary Stanton defies the Presi- 
dent and camps all night in his office. 


Congressman Ben Butler reads impeach- 
ment evidence against the President 



The Lincoln plan to “lestore” the Soutli limped 
along for more than a year undei the clumsy spon- 
soiship of President Johnson Meanwhile came pub- 
lished repoits that the Southern Negroes weie being 
“lestored” to virtual slavery by organized teiror, 
lynchings, and “Black Laws” which foiced them to 
work wherever they lived, and to accept wages and 
working conditions imposed by their old owners. 
Whipping and other penalties pi escribed by these 
laws lecalled the unhappy days of Uncle Tom “We 
tell the white men of Mississippi,” ciied the Chicago 
Tribune, “tliat the men of the North will convert the 
State of Mississippi into a frog pond before they will 
allow any such laws to disgrace one foot of soil in 
which the bones of our soldieis sleep and over which 
the flag of freedom waves.” The Tribune spoke for 
the Radical Republicans who wanted to “recon- 
struct” the South, to change it completely from what 
It had been. 

The Radicals swept the Northern Congressional 
elections in 1866, despite a 
feeble effoit by Andy Johnson 
to louse the voters against tliem 
And in March 1867, nearly two 
years after Appomattox, Thad 
Stevens and other Radical Con- 
giessmen passed two Recon- 
stiuction Acts which wiped out 
everything that Johnson and 
Lincoln had done. 

The Radical Acts set up five 
military districts in the South, 
with a major general of the 
United States Army as the luler 
of each district Twenty thou- 
sand federal troops, along with 
Negro militia, were mobilized 
to carry out the will of Con- 


giess The Acts directed tliat ten Southern states must 
abolish their old constitutions and adopt new ones 
permitting Negioes to vote belore they could send 
representatives to Congress. Tennessee was exempt- 
ed because she had already submitted to Congres- 
sional dictation and framed a new constitution 
President Johnson vetoed the first Reconstruction 
Act but Congress passed it right back over his veto 
The Radicals also shoved two more insults down tlie 
President’s throat, they passed laws forbidding him 
to dismiss his own Cabinet membeis, or to transfer 
die commander of the Army (General Grant) with- 
out Congiessional consent Johnson, who was per- 
sonally pugnacious, immediately replaced Stanton, 
the Radical Secretary of War Stanton refused to 
give up his office and Congress soon afterward im- 
peached the President — the first, and last, time this 
indignity was ever inflicted on a Chief Kxecutive 
Thad Stevens, who was old and almost dead, plan- 
ned the impeachment. “We had better put it on the 
ground of insanity or whisky,” 
he growled one day to his fel- 
low committee members. But the 
eleven “high ciimes and mis- 
demeanors” which weie final- 
ly charged against the President 
were suiprisingly mean and 
trivial The tiial was staged be- 
fore Chief Justice Chase and 
the whole Senate, and lesulted 
in a solemn vote of 35 to 19 for 
conviction But it needed a two- 
thirds vote (or 36) to convict 
So, by one vote, Andy Johnson 
was acquitted Radical rule 
passed its high-water maik. and 
the Presidency was spared fur- 
ther humiliation by Congiess. 



Thad Sie\ens too -k k to walk, is carried 
to an inipeaclmieiit committee meeting 
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A l»i.»( k-mnl-\v!iUe jmy in a Southern courtroom in 1867, 
couJd Wcitmmi trial in special army courts. 


the hrbt tcgiat ration under army rule, Septenjl>er 1867 . 
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THE FREEING 
OF THE 
FREEDMEN 


Wnn FEDfc-UAL BAYONETS prodding them from be- 
hind, the Southern states “reconstructed” themssclvcs 
with great haste In South Cdrolina, m 1866, the 
Black Laws lequiied all freed Negioes to go to bed 
early, use at dawn, speak respectfully to then em- 
ployers, and perform no skilled laboi without a 
license But in 1867, under Reconstruction, the for- 
mer slaves conti oiled the South Caioliiia legislature, 
and it was against the law to call a man a “nigger” 
or a ‘‘yankee” in that state 

The Radical program for the Negro freedmen 
was hioad and dehmle Fii&t came the Tliiiteenlh 
Amendment, which made emancipation a part of 
the Constitution Then came the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
a hranch of the Army, which opened Negro schools 
and rebel centers and held special courts foi Negioes 
throughout the South Then came Negio suffrage 
under aimy protection, abolition of the Black Laws, 
and the FouiteeiUh Amendment, which gave full- 
scale citizenship to Negroes and took it away from 
many former “rebels ” Finally, in 1869, came the 
Fifteentli Amendment, which barred the states from 
ever mterfeiing with the Negro’s right to vole These 
later amendments forced Negro suffiage on Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Kansas, and othei Northern states which 
had rejected it after the Civil War 

Thus, only five years aftei Lincoln’s Proclama- 
tion, the four million ex-slaves were politically dom- 
inant m the South and held the balance of powei m 
the nation Lacking leadeis and largely uneducated 
they fell easily undei the influence of Northern 
“carpetlidggers” and Southern white “scalawags” 
who Used them for all kinds of schemes, both good 
and bad Their legislatuies weie often corrupt and 
extidvagant, though no more so than Noithern legis- 
latuies during the same period They set up the fiist 
public school systems in seveial Soutlierii states, 
liberalized the South’s antique election system, and 
carried on an effective i evolution in behalf of the 
underprivileged of both races. 

They also saved the Republican parly. The Repub- 
licans had been a minority in 1860, in 1861, and, 
without the Negroes, they were still a rnmoiity 
Thad Stevens used this as his clinching argument* 
Wliat was the use, he asked, of having fought the war 
if Jeff Davis and the other enemies of the Union 
could march light back and take over the Senate 
and, maybe, the White House^ 


The Freedmen’s Bureau, started by Republicans, was the 
Federal Government’s fiist big venture in relief (left) 
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The First Vote, from Harper s Weekly, shows a South- year the Army's figures for the reconstruc teci states 

ern polling place during the state elections of 1867 In that showed 7()d,0(M) Negro voters to 627,000 qualified whites 



A ProapeetiTe Soend in thn ** City of Oakt," 4tl! of Mnroh, 1869. 



“ lldiiff, oiim, Iianj* » • » 77,f,r coinplt xion m poi f< ct pnllow* .M«ml fn«t, good 

f*t«, to (Atir hangiiigl • » • • • jf thcj be iiul boui to be liiingeJ, out ciue la ntUetable ** 


The above etit represents the t.itc in store for those j?rent pests of South- 
ern society — the enipet bn/?goi* jiml sc.-illawag — if fotiiul in Dixie’s Land 
aftei the Ineak of day on the 'Jth of Muich next. 

The genus cai pet Imgger is a man with a lank head of dry hair, a 
lank stomach and long legs, club knees and spin) fet^t, drietl legs and 
lank jaws, x\ith eyes like a flsh and mouth like a shark. Add to this a 
habit of Biicaking and dodging about in nnknowii pku>os — habiting uith 
negroes in daik dens and back stiocts — a look like a hound and the smell 
of a imlecat. 

Wolds arc u anting to do full justice to the genus seallawng. lie is a 
cur with a conti acted hea<l, downward look, slinking and uneasy gait; 
sleeps 111 the woods, like old C'io8.sI.ind, at the baio idea of a Ku KIux 
raid. 

Our scallawag is the local leper of the eomnmiiitv. Unlike the carpet 
bagger, ho is native, which is so much the worse. Once ho was respected 
ill his circle ; his head was level, and lie would look his neighbor in tlie 
face. Now', possessed of the itch of uillco and the salt riieum ot Itadical- 
isiu, ho is a mangy dog, slinking thiongh the allevs, haunting the Gov- 
eruoi’s office, defiling with tobacco juice tjie steps of the Capitol, stretcli 
ing Ins lazy carcass iii the sun on the Square, or the benches of the May- 
01 ’s Coiiit. 

Ho wnitctli for the troubling of the political waters, to tlio cud that he 
may step in and bo healed of the itch by the ointment of office. For of 

flee ho ‘ bums’ - . ^ ^imm. For office, y'et 

in prospectne, ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . i ' , 1. -th abandoned business, 

and ceased to kiboi with his hands, 1 i l■l|•'olN ll,^ h , i kn k-iig on; bo.it 
heels agiiinst lamp jiost and coriiei c iib ^•lllle i!-i, .m-mg i!m> i|iiei|io:i of 
office. 


“HANG, CURS, 
HANG!” 
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The Ku Klux Klan, said the editor of the Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Inde- 
pendent Monitor, had its origin in “the galling despotism that broods like a 
night-mare over these Southern States . a persistent prostitution of all 
government, all resources and all powers, to degrade the white man by the 
establishment of a negro supremacy.” Actually the Klan was started at 
Pulaski, Tennessee, in 1865, very soon after the war, and almost two years 
before Reconstruction. The first Klansmen rode around the countryside at 
night wearing white robes and masks, frightening freedmen by pretending 
to be the ghosts of Confederate soldiers. During Reconstruction, when most 
of the property-owning Southern whites could take no part in their own 
government, they joined the Klan and other underground groups like the 
Knights of the White Cameha and the Order of the White Rose These secret 
societies worked very effectively to restore white supremacy by whippings, 
murders, and such crude warnings as the newspaper cartoon printed above. 




THE MARTYRS OF 
ANDERSONVILLE 


and other Confederate prison pens were 
widely publicized during the Reconstruc- 
tion period to justify the Radical policy 
toward the South These drawings of liv- 
ing skeletons rescued from the prison at 
Belle Isle were published in a book by the 
Radical Congress Yet General Grant him- 
self had refused to save these men by ex 
change because— as he said — the South 
needed its soldiers back to carry on the 
war, while the North could always get new 
ones Almost as many Southerners (25,- 
976) died in Northern prisons as North- 
erners in the South (30,218) 


Ku Klux costumes included white masks with red braid holes for eyes, nose, and 
mouth Some Kluxers wore false heads which they removed and gave to Negroes 






“GOD BLESS THE RUSSIANS ” 


It was Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy who jolted 
down this remark in his diary when the Russian fleet 
droppetl in at New York in 1863; this supposed ges- 
tuie of fiiendship cheered up the North during a 
dark moment of the Civil War One night in 1867 the 
Russian Minister in Washington dropped in on Sec- 
retary of State Seward with another pleasant sur- 
prise. He had just learned, he said, that Czar Alex- 
ander II would sell Russian America (Alaska) for 
$7,200,000 Seward stopped playing whist and of- 
fered to close the deal at once “But your Depart- 
ment IS closed,” said the Russian. “Never mind that,” 


Seward told him “Before midnight you will find me 
at the Department, which will be open and ready for 
business ” And so, before the next sun rose, Seward 
bought 4,000 miles of Pacific coastline and 375 mil- 
lion acres of new American territory for less than 
two cents an acre. 

During the same year “Uncle Billy” skillfully un- 
tangled another phase of Manifest Destiny In 1864 
a French army had installed the Austrian Archduke 
Maximilian as “Emperor” of Mexico Seward forced 
the French to get out of Mexico, and Maximilian was 
promptly shot by the Mexicans. 



The Alaska purchase agreement was completed at 4 a M , March standing in front of the large globe while ward (seated, left) 

30, 1867 1 his painting shows Russian Minister Baron de Stoeckel is pointing with his pen, as though asking the Russian to sign 
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Leslie's weekly shows an American politician trying to find voters in uninhabited Alaski 


A cartoon sketch of “Uncle Billy” Seward 


A firing squad of Mexican republicans disposes of Archduke Max 
imilian, June 19, 1867 His flimsy “empire” lasted less than three 


years and was the last altempl ot European royalty to appropriate 
American soil Two of his Mexican generals were shot beside him 





Republican poster of 1868 boasts of re- Grant’s nomination starts a happy stampede at the Republican convention in Chicago He 

duced national debt since the war’s end. was nominated by General John A. Logan of Illinois (center), originator of Memorial Day 


THE BOYS 
IN BLUE 


In the Presidential campaign of 1868 the country got its first look at the 
solid masses of Union veterans who were now lined up as Republican voters. 
General Ulysses S. Grant was the Republican candidate, and the “Boys in Blue” 
whooped up their old commander with an enthusiasm that drowned out all dis- 
cussion of political issues. The Democrats nominated former Governor Horatio 
Seymour of New York, an able but comparatively colorless man Grant’s Elec- 
toral College majority was overwhelming* 214 to 80. But m the popular vote 
he got only 3,015,071 (including 700,000 Negroes) to Seymour’s 2,709,613. 



A gigantic rally of Republican “Boys in Blue” from all over the Pslorth was staged October 2 
in Philadelphia Here the veterans march up Broad Street past the Union League (right) 
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The 1868 Democratic convention met in Tammany Hall’s brand-new $300,000 Wigwam 
Two ex-Confederate generals and the Grand Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan were delegates 
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Some Union veterans carried torches for Seymour, as in this parade in New York The Dem- 
ocratic platform called for lower taxes, less Reconstruction, and more greenback money. 


“LET US HAVE PEACE” 



This rare photograph of Grant without a 
heard shows a dimpled but stubborn chin 


THE PRESIDENTIAL 


During Grant’s two terms the White 
House stables flourished as never before 
The President had a glistening assortment 
of carnages and at least a dozen horses, 
including a natural pacer named “Jeff 
Davis ’’ He also enjoyed fast driving 
(rightj One day as he whirled along M 
Street a Negro policeman ran out from 
the sidewalk, grabbed the horse’s bridle, 
and was dragged half a block before he 
stopped it When he saw who his prison- 
er was the policeman apologized profuse- 
ly, but Grant stepped down with a smile 
“Officer, do your duty,” he said, so the 
embarrassed policeman took the Presi 
dential rig to the nearest station house 
Grant walked back to the White House, 
but the speeding charge was never pressed 
This was the closest any President ever 
came to being arrested, except for Frank 
lin Pierce, whose horse once ran down 
an old woman Theoretically a President 
lannot b< arrested on any charge unless 
111 ^iil.rmiN \ oluntarily 


President Ulysses S. Grant was short, round-shouldered, and slouchy, but 
lie had a resolute blue eye and the look of a man who could not be trilled with. 
During the wai he was called “Grant the Butcher” because he sent tens of 
tliousarids of men to death without a flicker of emotion. Yet he could not bear 
to kill an animal or bird, and he would go white with fury if he saw a man 
beating a horse. When his daughter Nellie was married in the White House 
Grant went off to her room after the ceremony and sobbed like a child. 

The truth was that Grant was a well-intentioned, rather stodgy family man 
who could deal fairly well with facts but was baffled by ideas He once summed 
up the Civil War m two typical sentences “It is probably well that we had the 
war when we did We are better off now than we would have been without it.’* 
His sole contiibution to his own Presidential campaign was the four-word 
slogan, “Let us have peace.” 

During most of his life Grant was a failure at everything he tried • he failed 
as a farmer, as a businessman, and as a peacetime army officer Strangely 
enough, this was because he lacked an aggressive personality— the conqueror 
of Lee was really a reticent man who haled to push himself forward Poverty 
had greatly influenced his life— at one time it made him a drunkard, but he had 
conquered this failing before he became President Poverty had also driven 
him, in St Louis m the 1850’s, to try to sell his wife’s two slaves for cash to 
live on. At that time Grant could not get excited over slavery or any other po- 
litical issue But when the war came along he drifted into it, like millions of 
other plain citizens, with a mingled desire to serve his country and to forget 
his piivate troubles He bore no grudge against the Confederates, then or later. 

As President, Grant showed a conspicuous liking for expensive presents, such 
as Hambletonian colts, blooded bull pups, and gold-tipped cigars His wife 
accepted free dresses, perfumes, and jewelry worth a great deal of money from 
men who did business with the Government. Grant could see nothing wrong 
with this. He looked upon rich men with a respect amounting to awe, regard- 
less of how they made their money. He put a notorious war profiteer in his 
Cabinet and made friends with the most celebrated thieves in Wall Street And 
he let his old army friends steal millions from the Government, simply because 
he could not believe that anyone he liked was personally dishonest 

SPEEDSTER 
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1869-1877 



The photograph at the left 
shows Grant shortly after he 
became President He never 
swore, hated politics and 
political talk, disliked mill 
tary parades and martial 
music, and, unlike Lincoln, 
refused to listen to off-color 
stories Once when an army 
officer glanced around a 


table and remarked, by wav 
of introduction “I see there 
are no ladies present,” Grant 
quieted him by saying, “Ah, 
but there are gentlemen 









'’he wedding of the locomotives 


SSOA WATER 
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Gambling tents and dance hall shacks lollowed the hard-living railroad gangs Ihe photograph above shows Promontory, Utah, in 1869 






A dead trapper, acaiped by Indians, is found fay two army scouts. Indians sometimes killed the railroad w( 


VANISHING FRONTIER 

over three years by more than 20,000 workmen across 1,775 miles of moun- 
tains and plains. The Republican administrations at Washington had helped by 
giving the promoters 23 million acres of land, plus $64 million in easy loans, 
riie Republicans also made good another pledge by giving 160*acre Western 
Earins to all comers (except former Confederates) . Soon the buffaloes and Indians 
were being eliminated, while homesteaders’ houses dotted the landscape. 



Dpad buffaloes, killed for the r bide* 



i III l;!7.2 CnK !li, 


.lest land was free to homesteaders— a good farm cost around $1,000. 




Silver miners picking ore from Nevada s Coiiisluck Lode, 
the richest vein of silver in the world Discovered just 


belore liie Livil war, me i^ooe yieiueu ncany u.i.- 

hon before 1882 The miners earned $3 to $4 per day 
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"trie War" ~ (;ou}d escapes from The “Erie War“-GouId Mid Fisk catch a The gold corner-Fisk hides 

process servers breaking into his office. New Jersey ferry with $6 million cash. nndei counter from “suckers.” 


BARONS OF 


Jay Gould and Jim Fisk were typical of thousands 
of smart young Northerners who stayed home and 
made a lot of money instead of fighting in the Civil 
War Foxy, whispery little Jay Gould began his 
career by cheating two partners out of a leather fac- 
tory, and then became an expeit manipulator of rail- 
road stocks on the New Yoik Stock Exchange. Big, 
brassy Jim Fisk was a foimer circus barker who 
bought and sold war contracts, went south after the 
war, and made a fortune in confiscated cotton. 

In 1867 this up-and-coming pair was befriended 
by old Daniel Drew, the onetime cattle drover, who 
had become a great figure in Wall Street Drew made 
them directors of the Erie Railioad, which Commo- 
dore Cornelius Vanderbilt, the steamboat king and 
principal owner of the New York Central railroad, 
was also trying to acquire Gould and Fisk secretly 
printed large blocks of illegal Erie stock and put 
them on the market, where Vanderbilt kept buying 
them in the hope of getting control. “If this printing 
press don’t bieak down. I’ll be damned if I don’t give 

Jay Gould kept his 823 million loot from Erie and gold, and bought the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Weatern Union, and New York Gitv’s “F.l” lincA 





- brokeis wi angle in the street as 
Black Friday September 24, L869 


The “Erie War”— a new board of directors pries open Gould’s office door in 
1872 Gould was finally ousted from Erie by its English stockholders 


corner 



WALL STREET 


1865-1872 



the old hog all he wants of Erie!” Fisk said one day 
Wlien Vanderbilt discovered the fraud and got an 
order for then arrest they fled to New Jersey with the 
Erie books and $6 million in greenbacks Gould went 
to Albany and bribed the legislature into legalizing 
all the Erie stock unloaded on Vanderbilt, plus a lot 
more Then the partneis came back to New York in 
triumph and opened luxurious offices in Pike’s Grand 
Opera Palace, where Fisk also supported a bevy of 
actresses and staged rowdy musical shows 

The next year, at the age of 33, Gould biibed 
President Grant’s brother-in-law to act as his spy in 
the White House while he cornered the $15 million 
worth of gold which was in circulation, and squeezed 
up Its price Fisk tried to involve Grant himself in 
this coup, but the President stayed out The gold 
corner violently disturbed the whole currency struc- 
ture of the country, and ended only when the Treas- 
ury stepped in and sold government gold. Gould’s 
government contacts tipped him off in time, and he 
sold out at a profit, betraying his own partners. 



Jim Fisk squandered hi9 gains on wine, women, and diamonds He was 
muidered in 1872 bv a man who had clieated him in business and love 
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Fisk, drcs^ied a* “Admiral” of the Fall River steamship 
line, toasts President Grant and pumps him about gold. 


Fisk ( uiUk champagne) gets set for a cozy summer evening 
at Long Branch. This was after Josie IVIanstield left him. 


Josie lived in this brownstone love 
nest, not far from Fisk’s office 


Edward Stokes, who also worshiped Josie, 
traps F'lsk on hotel stairs and kilb him 


isie Mansfield won Fisk’s heart 
id about $200,000 in presents 




THE 

REFORMER 


In Washington the Grant admini- 
stration was packed with little robber 
barons The Secretary of the Navy 
banked $320, 0(K) in four years from 
his profits on naval contracts There 
was stealing and graft in the Wai De- 
partment, the Treasury, botli Houses 
of Congress, the District of Columbia 
Government, and even on the White 
House staff Giant’s Minister to Bra- 
zil vaiied the pattern slightly by 
stealing $100,000 from the Brazil- 
ian Government 

Many good Republicans were dis- 
tressed by this coriuption and organ- 
ized a new wing of the party to re- 
form the civil service Their fieiy 
spokesman was Senator Carl Schuiz 
of Missouri (right), a onetime rev- 
olutionist in Germany and a peisonal 
friend of Lincoln’s Schurz’s “Liber- 
al Republicans” gave Grant a few 
gray bans, but the bulk of the party 
continued to vote “regular ” 



A GALLERY OF GRAFTERS 


“You can’t use tact with a Congressman' 
A Congressman is a hog' You must take 
a stick anti hit him on the snout'” said 
a member of Grant’s Cabinet in 1869 
In Washington the Congressional hogs 
fed on what was thrown them by big busi- 
ness and its lobbyists Collis P Hunting- 
ton of the Central Pacific Railroad spent 
from $200,000 to $500,000 at every 
Congressional session, and barely suc- 
ceeded in outbribing his rivals The 
Credit Mobilier, a railroad construction 
company which siphoned off $23 million 
from the Treasury, was run by a Con- 
gressman He bribed his colleagues with 
free stock which paid 625 per cent in 
dividends in a year. Pictured at the right 
are a few of the Washington grafters 



War Secretary William Belknap got $25,00' 
in bribes from Indian post storekeeperi 



Congressman Oakes Ames was head lob- 
byist and pay-off man for Credit Mobiher 
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AND 

THE THIEF 

In New York City the Democratic 
“Ring” made Grant’s Republicans 
look like pikers Grand Sachem Wil 
ham Marcy Tweed (left) and a few 
Tammany insiders stole $75 million 
from the city in two years, and Uieir 
total take fiom 1865 to 1871 has 
been estimated as high as $200 mil- 
lion Tweed bribed the Governor, 
legislature. Mayor of New York City, 
and countless sniall-fiy ofhcials In 
1869 he decreed that all contractors 
doing business with the city must add 
100 per cent to tlieir bills and hand 
back the overcharge in cash to the 
Ring Later tlie fraudulent percent- 
age was raised even higher. Under 
this scheme New York paid $1,826,- 
278 35 for plastering one city build- 
ing, and $170,729.60 for 40 chairs 
and tables. Tweed was a director of 
Erie, along with Gould and Fisk, and 
supplied them with corrupt judges 
and legislators. 



White House Secretary Orville Babcock Vice President Schuyler Colfax squelched a Congressman James Brooks, the Demo 

was in on a $2Y^ million whisky tax fraud Credit Mobilier probe after being bribed :ratic leader, also got Mobilier stock. 
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THE 
TIGER 
AT BAY 


l i W THK p<-nrll of ,1 CriUloon- 

i-^l nhich finally hioke ilie TweeiJ 
{^iup, Tfii.irna’? Nasi, of llarper^s 
UreUy. begait his altaoks <»» ’{'am- 
OKuiv iii [869, v\ho>i 'rworil was at 
ihr lu i^hi of his powoi'. 'I'ho Boss had 
never eareti what, the newspapers 
said, hnt Nasl’s merciless drawnigs 
got under his skin. Even if his fol« 
lowers couhJ not read, he ^.aimplained, 
they ('ouid “look at the damn pio 
tuvcB.** When Nast drew Tweed in 
prison clothes the Boss predicted that 
if people got used to seeing him in 
?trip<is, they would eventually put 
him there— wdiich they did! 

The downfall of the Ring carne 
after its financial officer, the city 
auditor, was killed in a sleighing ac- 
cident in Central Park, Through care- 
lessness the man appointed to his 
place was a henchman of Tweed’s 
only important piditical enemy, ex- 
Sheri/i James O’Brien. Thus O’Brien 
^ecure<i tiie Ring’s secret accounts 
arid look them to the New York 
/ iinf-'s, which hegan to [)nhli'4h them 
in July !.H7!. The Hing’s lawyers 




and arru-f , I Ir ditaj in 
jil in i87«. 


it?’”, was puhlishcd in Harpers two days hefore tlu- city chxfit.n of Nuivctsiber inTl. 
Earlier in the year, when a mass meeting of New Yorkers drisouiK.cd Tweed, ihr 
had smiled and asked. “Whal are you going to do aijoni iiy” 'i he \ .tiers fuciHered wifh 
ballots. The Ring officials were swept out. ami Tweed was indii.led fur grand lant'uv. The 
Tammany tiger was invented by Na^t th; dorivrd it fnon a ti-erT israd [lainted .u, the 
engine of the old Americus fire eonpuiuy. wlu'rr Twei’d •^tailed his pfditiea! eima r. 



“TURN THE 
RASCALS 


OUT” 

In 1872 the Liberal Republicans 
split off from the rest of llie party 
and nominated Horace Gieeley, the 
veteran editor of the New York Trib- 
une, for President Tlie regular Re- 
publicans nominated Grant again, 
and the Democrats endorsed Gree- 
ley The veteran reformer, with his 
bahy-pink face and fuzzy chin whis- 
kers, made a spirited campaign 
against Republican graft, using the 
slogan “Turn the rascals out’” But 
the Radical press (of which he had 
long been the bellwether) now 
turned and called him an accomplice 
of Jeff Davis, the Ku Klux Klan, and 
Boss Tweed Cartoonist Nast pillo- 
ried him so viciously that Greeley 
said he didn’t know whether he was 
running for President or the peniten- 
tiary. On Election Day he was snowed 
under by Grant, who had the Boys 
in Blue, the Negro vote, and a lavish 
campaign fund contributed by big 
busmess and the “Whisky Ring.” 



Horace Greeley was “a sublime old child” of 61 when he ran for FVesident He had spent 
his life promoting a mixture of causes prohibition, spiritualism, socialism. Free Soil 



Republicanism, labor unions, high tariffs, the Civil War, and reconciliation with the South. 


Campaign picture of Greeley shows him 
surrounded by “friends of the forest” 
near his home at Chappaqua, New York. 


“Let Us Clasp Hands Over the Bloody Chasm” was drawn by Thomas Nast to illustrate a 
sentence in one of Greeley’s campaign statements Because Greeley attacked the evils of 
Reconstruction, Nast pictured him as a friend of Southern assassins and lynch mobs. 




One of Nasl’s <'i 

ing ffaeh other during ( 
and never attacked the 


Nast’s final cartoon of the campaign shows Greeley being carried Greeley himself was very ill Three weeks later he died of a brain 

home dead, under a caricature heading of Greeley’s paper This fever, brought on b> shame over his defeat, the sudden loss of his 

was especially cruel, for Greeley’s wife had just died, and editorial post at the Trihi/nc, and disgust with politics in general 
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PANIC SWEEPS 
WALL STREET 

Grant’s sl( ond term had jusl begun when Jay 
Cooke & Company, the most famous banking him 
m the United States, went bankrupt Cooke was a 
kind of hnancial P T Barnurn who had sold mil- 
lions of dollais in government bonds duiing the 
Civil War by high-piessure adveitising Later he 
tiled to finance the peace as he had the war, but 
overextended himself m piornoting the Northern 
Pac ifie Railioad His failuie dragged down scores 
of Wall Street houses and paralyzed credit all over 
the country In the next three years more than 
2d,000 business firms, mostly small ones, were 
wiped out But the panic was a boon to big combina- 
tions like Standard Oil and Carnegie Steel, which 
bought out their eornpetitois cheap In New York 
the British-hacked house of Diexel, Morgan & Co 
quietly took Jay Cooke’s place at the top of the 
banking heap 



\n mill i|>|>v speculator leads Ills fate iii ticker tape Aulo- 
m )ti( -lui k tickers came into use soon after the Civil Wai 



// « lil 

Shabby “tramps,” part of the unemployed army created 
by the panic of 1873, line up for dinner at the New York 


City pooihuuse on llandall's Island The dining room is 
already full tuid they are waiting for the second table 
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870' s, when Manifest Destiny was in a mild 
Frank Bellew of Harper’s Weekly drew this 
entitled **The Two Young Giants Ivan and 
n Reaching For Asia by Opposite Routes.** 
ted States had just made a commercial deal 
nail and Russia was c\ /landing into ('fiina 




ClIAI'im 6 


THE 

BIG BUSINESS 
REPUBLICANS 


The ELFCTION of 1872, m whirli the grealtst Re- 
publican editor of all lime went down to dtleat .iml 
death, showed how much the Kepuhlican paiU 
itself had (hanged in 20 years The piimilivc R< - 
puhluans of the 1850’s had been the paity of fiee 
soil and idealism, in the 1800\ they weie tin* paitv 
of the Union and the patiiotie war But now they 
were, in effect, a new paity the paity of Noithern 
big business, which had floiirislud on Ciyil War 
piofits and alre<idy had a firm giiii on the nalion’s 
resources 

The men who ran the United States from 1865 to 
1900 mad( moie money than the woild had eyei 
seen They had little respect foi goyernrnent oi pub- 
lic opinion, which they bought and sold as they 
pleased “Law’ What do I care about law’ Ham’t T 
got the power’” cried Commodore Vandeibilt to one 
of his assoc lates Vanderbilt Imbed legislatuies and 
coirupted c oiiils, engaged in the biggest stock-water- 
ing opeiations of his time, made ^l)9f million in a 
little more than ten years — and left behind a woik 
of gieat yalue to the country Befote he took oyer 
the New York Central railroad all passengeis and 
freight had to change trams seyenteen times between 
New Yoik and Chicago Vanderbilt consolidatc'd 
tracks and teiininals, c ut the 900-mile running time 
fiom 50 houis to 24, and made the company pay 8 
pel cent diyidc nds even on its wateied stock In the 
areas wheie he had no competition lit charged “all 
that the tiafhc could beai,” ni.inipiilalmg his freight 
rates so as to iiiin some shippeis and fayoi those 
with whom he made seciet deals 

Other hard-di lying men like Vandeibilt consoli- 
dated oil companies, steel mills, sugai refineries, 
and similar yital mdiistiies into ccntializeci monop- 
olies or “trusts” The panic of 1871 was actually 
helpful to the trust-biiilcleis, for it eliminated thous- 
ands of their small competitors. 

Most Americans of the 1870’s accepted the lule 
of big business as a natiiial and desirable thing The 
Ciyil War and its aftermath had exhausted the 


n.ilion's emotions md c on-idc laiiU taiMi--li(d its 
kIcmIs Yet its Stic nglli w.is gicalci than cvci and 
was now channeled entiiely into money-making 
Kven the poet Walt Whitman, who hoped that 
Aineiica would distiibiite itsdemociacy to the whede 
wen Id someday, accepted the spint of these limes 
“1 peiceiye clearly,” he wiote, “that the extieme 
business energy, and this almost maniacal appcMite 
for wealth pieyalent in the United States, aic paits 
of amelioiation and piogic'^s, indispensably ncc'ded 
to piepaie the yei y results I demand My theory 
me bides iiches, and the getting of riches . ” 

At the yery top of the big-biisini ss heap sat men 
who be Ik ved that eyciything they did was jiisiifud 
by God and the new Daiwiniaii llicoiy of eyolution 
John I) Rockefellei, Ji , expiessc^d this cone ept pc i- 
fcctly when he told a Simd.iy school class “The 
growth of a large business is meiel\ ,i sniviy.il of 
the finest The Arne lie, in Beauty Rose' can be 

|)iocluc c'd in the splendoi and fiagiancc which 
bung cheer to its behcddei only by saciificing the 
eail\ buds which giow' up around il This is not an 
eyil tendc'nc y in business It is meiely the woiking- 
out of a l,iw’ of natiiie and a law of (tocI ” 

By this analogy Standaid Oil and Caincgie '^tec'l 
and the Amerieaii Sugai Refining Compaiu were 
the Iiagiant loses foi wine h hundieds of lessc i funis 
and thousands of indiyiduals w'cic clipped away 
and tliiown onto the' nation’s sciap heap Piogiess, 
said the Wall Stic'et philosophers, rccjuiied yictims, 
and the yie tims should leali/c* this and not com- 
plain In the nation at large big busmc'ss w.is die 
pii/c flowci, and all Ameiicaiis whose wclf.iic' did 
not coincide with the piofits of laige coipoiations 
weie fulfilling a yaluable function as victims of 
progress This applied esjiecially to the fainic'is, 
who weie at the men y of lailioad monopolies, and 
the uiban woikeis Whethei these laige gioiips of 
citizens would always be content with then sacnfi- 
cial lole in Mi Roc kc fellei ’s hothouse was a ejues- 
tion which was still unsettled, howeyei 
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THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


On July 4, niillions of Amcru ans pKiiKkcil listened to patriotic speeches, and cnjojcd the fruits of freedom. 

Snulhern tiooni: cotton at New Orleans 




hay on a Mulwe&t farm was a seminiechanized 
1876 Farm machines were swallowing the frontier 


Making hay on an Eastein estate was a summer sport for 
beaux and belles, who also made love while the sun shone. 





1 hese giant stationary engines designed by George H Corliss formed the most striki 

scene was enacted in far-off Montana There the : . • ^ : . • _ 

Sioux Indians were on the warpath against white t 
gold-lhicves in the Black Hills On June 25 the red- 
skins sui rounded 212 federal cavahymen under ! 

General George A Custei and killed and mutilated *' ■ ' Jl? 

eveiy man After the battle Chief Rain-in-the-Fare 

cut out Captain Tom Custer’s heart and ate it The 

United States was getting more sophisticated in 

1876, but it was still rugged in spots. . ^ 


Lunch hour in the city At the end of their first 100 
years Americans ate more and faster than most people 


‘ Romance on the Iliidsu 
a cadet at West Point 1 n J 


“Reality on the Plains” shows th< 
same cadet after Custer’s stand 






The campaign to obtain American citizenship for Ameiiran women made a 
little headway m the 1870’s. Militant ladies occasionally visited the polls and 
insisted on voting, even though they wcie spattered with rotten eggs and dirty 
woids The newspaper attacks were relentless* the New York World said that 
Miss Susan B Anthony had ‘‘the pioportions of a file and the voite of a hurdy* 


Susan B Anthony of Rochcslci was hned 
SlOO foi voting in 1872 “I will never 
pay a doll^,” she said, and she didn’t. 


The National Women’s Suffrage Association sent oigaiuzeis to all major parly conven- 
tions They aigucd that former Negio slaves could vote, so why couldn’t white women^ 

WOMEN DEMAND THE VOTE 


Ihese boston women could vote in their city election'' Mixid ' Wyoming women got the vote in the constitution ot 1809. Wyo- 

polling places were considered slightly scandalous, however ming later refused to enter the Union without women suffrage 
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1869-1884 


in liioi iViis iRiva Lockwood, a promiiic'iil worn m Inwci, i.ui J< isey, tried to ridicule her by parading' in iMollur iliilihards 

for President on an Lqual Rights ticket The men of Rahway, Mew and striped stockings But everyone laughed at the men instead. 


A Congressional committee hears impassioned suffrage aigunients in 1871 'Ihc spcakoi 
IS Mrs Victoria Claflin Woodhull, sometimes known as “the terrible siren” 


AND RUN FOR PRESIDENT 


gurdy,” and her fellow sufTragcltes were “mummified and fossilated females ” 
But the men of the wide open West were more chivahous The territory of Wyo- 
ming was first to grant women suflrage, followed by Utah, where the Mormon 
women almost outnumbered the men In 1872 and 1884 there were women 
candidates for President, although most Amciican women still could not vote 


Victoria Woodhull, tlm first woman can- 
didate for President, campaigned for 
equal rights and a single moral standard. 
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“A Live Jackass Kicking a 
Dead Lion” (left) was Nast’s 
fiist use of the Democratic 
donkey, which had appeared 


1830’s This drawing shows 
the Deniodatic press abuS' 
mg ex-Seeretary of War Stan- 
ton after his death in 1869 


(right) IS a tvpual Nast por- 
tiait of a group of Demo- 
cratic Congiessinen blowing 
financial huhhles after the 
panic of 1871 “Caught in a 


Thomas Nast, who drew the first Tammany tiger, 
also created the Republican elephant, whose Inst 
appearance in a Nast caitoon is shown above The 
lesser animals, braying and scjueahng, are stam- 
peding the elephant into a pit labeled “Southern 
Claims” and “Chaos ” The ass in the lion’s skin 
lepiesents the Democratic New York Herald, the 
prancing unicorn is the Republican New York 
Times, and the little fox peering out of the shrub- 
bery IS the Demociatic paity itself. 

This complicated drawing appeared in Harper^s 
W eekly in 1874, when the Republicans were put in 
a hole by chaiges that President Grant had a 
“Caesar” complex, and was planning to run for a 
third term in 1876 Later Nast cartoons showed the 
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THE 

STOLEN 

ELECTION 




Samuel Jones Tilden (above), the Demociatir randidate for President in 
1876, was a rich corporation lawyer, a reform Governoi of New York, a cold, 
calculating man who never married because, as one of his friends explained, 
“he never felt the need of a wife . . Women were, so far as he could see, 

unimportant to his success ” Tilden habitually looked as though he smelled 
something bad, and in the election of 1876 he smelled something very bad 
On November 8, the morning after Election Day, Tilden woke up the winner 
lie had 4,300,590 popular votes and 196 electoral votes to 4 016,298 and 173 
for his Republiean opponent. Governor Rutherford B Hayes of Ohio Yet when 
the Electoral College met, Hayes was elected President This result was 
achieved by Republican biibery, forgery, and perjury in Louisiana and Florida, 
where federal troops were still stationed under the Reconstruction Acts The 
Republican election boards in these two states voided about 14,000 ballots and 
switched their 12 electoral votes to Hayes, giving him an Electoral College 
majority of one — 185 to 184 The steal was so bra/en that Tilden could scarcely 
believe it was happening By the time his friends got around to bribing some 
election officials themselves, it was too late. 


1876-1877 



“His Fraudulency,” President-elect Hayes, strikes a pose of dignified innocence. Hayes 
took no part in the steal himself But he rewarded the conspirators with government jobs 


RUTHERFORD 
BIRCHARD HAYES 


was a good and honest President, even 
though his election was crooked He 
gratters out of the Goveiiiiiient, 
11111)1 i>\td the civil service, defied the 
lb publican spoilsmen, and stood up 
'■Iroiigly for the chureh, the borne, and 
(he American gold standard He also 
liked to play cioquet on the White House 
lawn, but even theie the Democrats would 
not let him alone They charged that he 
had squandeied six dollais of the tax- 
j)a>ers’ money for a set of fancy box- 
wood croquet balls “Lemonade Lucy” 
Hayes, lus strong minded wife, banned 
wine and liquor from the White House, 
and served fruit juices and cold water at 
ionnal dmneis ihis led her into a spat 
w ilh the Secretary of Stale, who refused 
lo invite foreign diplomats to banquets 
without wine Mrs Hayes never learned 
that her servants were supplying some 
of hei guests with frozen rum punch, 
I OIK ealed in oranges This phase of her 
dinners became known in Washington 
as the “T ife-Saving Si.ition ” 



1 he President was an expert baby kissei 
Here he performs at Steubenville, Ohio. 
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A hand-to hand struggle between black 
and white legis>lator8 wa« a lare nc< ur- 
renco during Rot tmstrut tioti The in< i 
dent pictured at the right took place in 
the Louisiana legislature in 1875, when 
the Conseivatives (Democrats) seized 
power illegally for a few hours The 
Conservative Speakei, L A Wilt/ (ten 
ter), snatched the gavel from the Negio 
Republican cleik and pushed him off 
the platform Soon after this the 
federal troops arriced and the Repub 
hcans took chaige of the state again 




Hiiani Rhoades Revels, Negro Senator 
from Mississippi, was part Indian, edu- 
cated by Midwest Quakers, was a barbei 
teai her. Union soldier, and preacher 
He turned Democrat and helped oust car- 
petbaggers from Mississippi in 1875 
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Joseph Havne Kainey ot South L.arolina, 
the hrst Negro Congressman, was part 
white, also a barber by trade, served in 
the Confederate Navy, and escaped to the 
West Indies before Emancipation He op- 
posed harsh measuies against the whiles 



Jonathan jasper wrigiit >npn me v,oiirt 
Justice m South Caiohna, was born of 
free parents in Pennsylvania, became a 
lawyer there, and went south to organize 
schools He signed the order which 
brought the Democrats back m 1877 


1870 1877 


THE SOUTH RESTORED 

The boLiD Souiii was born in 1877, and Republican Rulbciford B. Hayes was 
Its fairy godfather. Aftei the EUttoral College named him President, Hayes’ 
friends made a deal with the Southern Democrats If they would keep quiet and 
not try to upset his mauguiation, it was agreed, Hayes would withdiaw the last 
federal tioops from the South. Hayes was inaugurated without any trouble 
March 4, 1877, and piomptly kept the baigain On April 10 the tioops moved 
out of the State House at Columbia, South Carolina, and the Democrats moved 
in On Apiil 24 the last federal gariison left New Orleans The SoutlKin 
Republicans and carpetbaggeis who had stolen the Piesidem v for Hayes were 
rewarded with eomfoitable places on the federal payroll With surprising ea'-c 
the Southern stales annulled the Fifteenth Amendment so fai as Negro voting 
was conterned, and became solidly Democratic foi the next 50 years 

Hayes’ action rang down the curtain on the long and painful drama of Recon- 
struction, and gave the South back to the people who had owned it before' the 
Civil War Most Americans weie either pleased or indifferent The old bitterness 
between North and South was almost forgotten except at election time, when 
Republican oiators faithfully waved the bloody shut and rallied the* Boys m 
Blue But with the end of Reconstiuction one fact stood out with staitling clear- 
ness Despite all the Southern propaganda about “Negro supremacy,” the South 
had remained under white leadership during the entire postwar period (The 
Southern grievance, of course, was that the white leaders were mosilv Repub- 
licans ) Theie was never a Negro governor in the South Only one legislature, 
in South Carolina, ever had a Negro majority in both houses Two Negro 
Senators and 20 Negro Representatives weie elected to Congiess from the 
Southern states during Reconstruction — a very small number consideiing the 
fact that qualified Negro voters were actually m the majority 

The Negroes who attained to important offices during Reconstruction were, to 
a large extent, dignified, intelligent, and conciliatory in their political views and 
activities Some of them worked hand in hand with the Democrats to lestore 
white rule to the South. 


CONKLING EATS CROW 



Senator Ro«toe Conkling (left), the Rr 
publican boss of New York Slate, bad the 
finest torso and the biggest appetite for 
patronage in Congres<« When President 
Ilayes began to improve the civil service, 
Conkling blocked the President’s appoint- 
ments and sneered at his “snivel service 
reform ” But Hayes continued his fight for 
better government, and eventually forced 
Conkling to swallow some disagreeably 
honist appointments (right) 

Conkling kept his handsome body in 
trim by boxing and walking around Capitol 
Hill with his stomach sucked in He was so 
vain that ordinary political sarcasm never 
bothered him But when his Republican 
rival. Congressman Janies G Blame, jeered 
at his “turkey-gobbler strut,” and like ned 
him to a singed cat and a dunghill, Conk- 
ling’s feelings were hurt His feud with 
Blame became a serious split in the Re- 
publican party, and his feud with President 
Hayes almost wrecked the administration 



Wade Hampton, planter and Confeder- 
ate cavalry hero, led the “Bouibon Dem- 
ocrats” back to power in South Carolina 
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Uenjaniiii Kianklin Bulki, lolRcjclI foi- 
mer Union genoral, once known as the 
“Bluebeard of New Orleans,” was a 
Massachusetts Grctnbatk Congressman 


GREENBACKERS 

Money is at the root of a great deal of politics In the 1870’s a national Green- 
back parly was organized with the genet al aim of distiibuling moie money to 
more of the Ameiican people The Republicans and Demociats tiled to stamp 
the new paity down, but it grew and caused serious trouble foi both of them. 

Abiaham Lincoln gave the Gieenbat kers then big idea In 1862 his adminis- 
tration began to issue $450 miliioii in greenbacks to pay foi the Civil War. 
Ever since Hamilton’s time, all government paper money had been backed by a 
supply of precious metal which the Treasmy bought and stored in vaiious 
places Rut Lincoln's gic‘c*nbaeks were based only on the Govcinnient’s credit — 
a promise to pay During the wai they fell in value but continued to be legal 
lender Banks and laige invc'stors bought them up cheap and tinned them in 
at their face value for goveinmenl bonds As soon as the war was over these 
speculators demanded that the Goveinmenl pay specie (gold) for the interest 
and redemption of their bonds A few “soft money” politicians opposed this 
with the slogan “The same currency for the bondholder and the plowholdc'i ” 
But “hard money” Democrats like Samuel Tilden were in complete accord with 
the Republicans on this issue. After a long fight in Congiess and the courts, 
specie payment was lesumed by Haves m 1879 


n’XXEI OXmSEl OJP' THIS OOTJlVTIl.-Sr. 



A Greenbacker cartoon of the ISTO’s shows a gold-nosed government octopus strangling 
labor, farmers, and small business The Greenbackers fought gold payments on bonds 
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1865-1879 


AND GRANGERS 

Meanwhile ihcie had been a nationdl slump in farm prices, with wheat falling 
from $1 50 to 67 cents a bushel, coin fiom 75 to 38 cents, cotton from 31 to 9 
cents a pound The Older of the Patrons of Husbandry, better known as the 
Grange, was started as a seciet society to act politically for the fanners The 
Giangcrs aimed then attaiks at railroad monopolies and high fieight rates 
In 1876 many Gr.ingers joined the Giecnbaekers in demanding that the Govern- 
ment withdraw all existing bank notes and substitute a copious supply of “fiat” 
paper money, “based on the laith and lesounes of the nation.” In 1878 the 
Greenbai kers, Giangers, and laboi unions teamed up in a political coalition, 
electing 15 Congtessmen and polling a million votes 

In 1878 also the soft-money meinbeis ol Congress passed the Bland-Allison 
Act, which obliged the Tieasiay to buy and turn into eoin at least $2 million 
woilli of silver bullion each month This plan foi inllating the currency became 
intieasingly popular most o( the Grecnbackers and Grangeis eventually became 
ardent Free Silverites Oieans of oratoiy were spilled m debating these money 
schemes But they all boded clown to a fight between big business, which had 
found the fixed gold standaid most favorable to its operations, and the farmers 
and wage earners, who had to beai the biunt of each successive depression 




Greenbacks were often called “rags,” and rartoonisis pirlured the Gieetibat k scheme as a 
rag doll This comic strip of 1870 shows the doll turning into a Frankenstein nionstei 



leading glue manufacturer, was Green- 
back candidate foi President m 1876 
He also built the first U S locomotive 
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On Jiu li). IP>* 7, Hit* iKilliniorc ami Oliit) l?ailroa(l oul vvagt's 10 per cent- — 
Ihi iliiiH -ui h \vag<‘ rut it had mijiuM-d uii it.-! employees within three years. That 
taMiiu- a -tiikr -faitrd uu !f;e li. iS; O. at Martinshiirg, West Virginia, and 
spn ad quirkiy iiu'ough Ivaltimure itM'H, On July 20 the Sixth Maryland militia, 
mari huia iliKMiim iiic .-irrris to the railroad station, fired on a hostile crowd and 
kill* ii Li |i< (ahoif-L Mranvtliile thr strike had spread to Pillshurgh, where 
Hu- Ik nu'vh.ania llailio.id had ai-o eul uaprs. There 57 strikers, soldiers, and 


rioters were killed in pitched haltles, and $:] million wotih of ra 
including 126 locomotives, was destroyed, Kv<a v important eit 
was nfif'wted eveatnally, and most of the oalionL raiiroa.l h, 
The Great Strike” of 1877, whieh grew tml of Hh* drpio'.io 
tlte bloodiest labor disturham-e llie I niit d Sta!<*,s liad rvta srru. 
put a stop to it by sending regular troops into Mat % land, \V.--i Vi 
vania, Illinois, and Missouri to prevettt idok. iing .huI inimL-n 
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I’KOOPS 

KIIX 

SIUIKEHS 







LABOR IN THE 
MELTING POT 


In 1870 d New England shoe manufacturer named 
Calvin T Sampson fiied his unioni/ed woikeis and 
imported 75 Chinese laboiers fiom the Pacific coast. 
The Chinese signed a contiact to work for three 
years at $26 a month, and settled down in Noith 
Adams, Massachusetts, where they attended the 
Methodist Sunday school, saved their money, and 
reduced Mr. Sampson’s costs $840 a week A writer 
in Scribner^s magazine hastened to praise this ex- 
pel imeiil, saying, “11 for no other pin pose than the 
breaking up of . laboi combinations and ‘Trades 
Unions’ . the advent of Chinese labor should be 
hailed with warm welcome by all who have the tiue 
inteiests of the laboi mg classes at hcait ’’ 

Despite such opposition the laboi unions giew 
phenomenally after the Great Stiike ol 1877 The 
Noble Ordei of the Knights of Labor, which sought 
to gdthei all Anieiicati woikeis into one In^ union, 
had 700,000 members by the mid-1880’s, when it 
loiced Jay Gould to come to teims in a strike 
against his Western railioads The American Fed- 
ciation of Laboi was foimed in 1881 by the repre- 
sentatives of 250,000 craft-union members Left- 
wing unions led by soc lalists also appealed In 1882 
the labor unions persuaded Congiess to stop the 
immigration of Chinese But ati endless supply of 


M. I, .If- 
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.. ^ nji, rt^licciiiuy VW‘H>U« in 

Ifie i'jir \\<;sS, nlioie tuolw Mtu.t.'ehcrl China^e homes, cut 


pif^mis ou Chine&e men, and eoinmitU‘«i jfsativ fouar.llv 
tynchings. The scene above oci uned in !K*i)v* r iu lUliil 




JOB-HUNTER KILLS PRESIDENT 



Janies Ain am (.aifielrl was ihc last i’ltsidonl born in a 
log cabin, and the fiist to be kilhd 1)\ the spoils sys.tun 


In 1880 the Republican “Stalwaits” aliandoncd the 
milh-and-water Hayes and tried to bring back their 
hero. General Grant, loi four moie years in the 
White House At the Republican convention Senator 
Roscoe Conkling placed Grant m nomination with 
a poem that brought down the house. 

When asked what state he hails from 
Oiir sole reply shall be. 

He lomes from Appomattox 
And its famous apple tree 

Bill a majonty of the delegates still feared the 
third-leim tiap. and they compromised on a dark- 
horse tandidate Senator James A. Garfield of Ohio 
The Demoirats nominated General Winfield S( ott 
Hancock, who was described in the New Yoik Sun 
as “a good man, weighing 250 pounds.” The popular 
vote was veiy close — Gai field 4,449,053, Hancock 
4,442,03.5- -lint the Republicans weie well ahead in 
tlie Electoral College Gaifield was an inoffensive 
Pie-ident who planned to make a few rnild reforms 
But on July 2, 1881, he was fatally shot at the Wash- 
ington lailioad station by a joh-hnnter who had been 
hanging around the White House foi months, steal- 
ing the Piesident's stationeiy and begging for ap- 
pointment as consul in Maiseille 



General Ham o( k a- a lat political Samson, defies the craticdonkiy lb public m m wspipt m j( < h d i( llamock 

Republic an hosts wilh llic jawbone of the suffering Demo- because he said, "The laiifl question is a local question ’ 




Charles J Guitoau shoots President Garfield, while Sccietary of State Blaine stands 

amazed at ri"ht One bullet lodged behind the spine and caused blood poisoning Below, - n . 

the wounded President’s bedding is shifted at the White House After suffering for weeks 
in the Washington heat, he was moved to the seashore at Elberon, New Jersey, where 
he died September 19 Garfield had been in wonderful spirits tbc day he was shot In the 
morning his son ran into his room and made a flying leap across his bed “You ean’t do 
that*” he cried, but the President jumped up in his nightshirt and did it Then he got 
dressed and went off to eatch a tram for a reunion at Williams College hi'- nlnn m iti i 



THE 

ELEGANT 

ARTHUR 



Chesi Lii Alan Ar i iiur, who moved up from the Vice Presidency when Garfield 
died, looked more like a President of the United States than any man since 
Washington. Six feet two, with a well-rounded figure and full side whiskers, 
Arthur dressed like a gentleman, slept late in the morning, and spent from two to 
three hours at dinner Before he moved into the White House he installed modem 
plumbing and held a rummage sale of such leftover relics as Nellie Grant’s bird 
cage and Abidham Lincoln’s old pants Arthur had once been a minor cog in 
Senator Conkling’s New York Republican machine, but he ama/ed the country 
by doing an honest and competent job as President He set up a civil service merit 
system, prosecuted Republicans m the Star Route postal frauds, vetoed a big 
river-and-harbor “pork barrel” bill, started building a new steel Navy, and ac- 
quired Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, for an American naval base. 
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Arthur made the Navy his hobby, and the Navy staged gun drills for him at Newport 
(above) He started the first modern U. S. warships — the Chicago, Boston, and Atlanta 
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This caricature of Vanderbilt appealed m the New York Daily Graphic a few days after 
he said ‘The public be damned!” Outside his car window one of his trains is smashing up. 


VANDERBILT’S BONER 


William Ilf riry Vanderbilt, son of the old 
Commodore, inherited $90 million m 
1877 In eif^ht years he ran it up to $200 
million, despite depression and strikes 


On OciOBER 8, 1882, William Henry Variderhilt, the richest man in the world, 
was in a private railioad oar outside Chicago when two reporters came aboard 
for an interview They asked about the new Nickel Plate railioad — was it true 
It had been built only to blackmail Vandeibill’s great New York Central system? 
“It’s no good, pooily built,” Vanderbilt growled They asked about the new fast 
tiain he had just put on to cut the New Yoik— Chaago ruiiiiiiig time — did it pay? 
“No, not a bit of it,” snappeil the railioad king “We only run the limited 
because forced to by the action of the Pennsylvania Railroad ” “Rut don’t you 
lun it for the public benefit’” insisted one leporter “The public be damned!” 
Vanderbilt exploded “What does the public care for the railioads except to get 
as much out of tliem for as little consideiation as possible’” 

The next day every newspaper reader in the country knew that Vanderbilt 
had said “The public be damned’” (Except readers of the Chuago Tribune^ 
which altered his words to “Nonsense’”) Editors, ministers, politicians, labor 
leaders, even his fellow millionaires, denounced him “I never said it, and that’s 
all,” he grumbled to reporters when he returned a week later to New York In 
1883 he resigned from all his railroad presidencies and laid down a rule that 
henceforth Vanderbilts should serve as boaid chairmen only, and let active 
railroad men run their railroads In 1885 he died and was buried in a $300,000 
mausoleum on Staten Island, where watchmen looked into his crypt every fifteen 
minutes to make sure his corpse was not kidnaped. 
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BLAINE, THE PLUMED KNIGHT 
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Janies G Blame hetame the “Plume«I Knight” in 1876, 
when Robert G Ingersoll first preseiiterl his name for 
President Blame lost the nomination then, but Tngersoll’s 
speech lived on In 1881 the Republicans went to the polls 
with IngersoH’s words still ringing in their ears “Like an 
armed warrior, like a plumed knight, James G Blame 


marched down the lialls of the Anieman ( oiigre^s and 
threw his shining lance full and fan against the bra/en 
foreheads of the defarners of his country and the 
maligners of her honor For the Republican party to 
desert this gallant leader now is as though an aini> 
should desert their general upon the field of battle ” 


1854.1884 


In 1884 the question which raged across the nation 
and stirred the angriest passions since the Civil War 
was this: Was James Gillespie Blame the leader of 
leaders, the prince of politicians, and the Repuhli- 
can party’s greatest man"^ Or was he a slippery liar 
who had piostituted his public position to make a 
private fortune’ The answer was that Blame was 
all these things 

His stoiy IS a tragedy of the gilded age of politics. 
He was brilliant, hiainy, and immensely popular 
As a hoy of 17 he sat at the feet of Henry Clay and 
took notes on his speeches, and Ins personal chaim 
was much like Clay’s He was horn m Pennsylvania 
and taught school m Kentucky, but he became 
“Blame of Maine” m 1854, when he moved to 
Augusta and became pait owner of the Kennebec 
Journal. He was one of the first Eastern editors to 
nail the name “Republican” to the masthead of his 
paper He was a delegate to the first Republican 
convention and a Lincoln-bcfore-Chicago man m 
1860 He was thus a genuine founder of his party 

In 1869, after serving an apprenticeship under 
Thad Stevens (whom he disliked). Blame became 
Speaker of the House In 1876, when the cor- 
ruption of Grant’s regime threatened to wreck the 
Republicans, Blame turned the tide by making a 
fierce “bloody shirt” speech about the horrors of 
Andeisonville Prison. This should have earned him 
the nomination for President that year But then 
disaster struck him 

In revenge for his slurs on Jeff Davis the Demo- 
crats located some letters showing that he had sold 
his influence m Congress to various business firms 
In one deal he received $110,150 m bonds and cash 
for perfoimmg various services, including the sav- 
ing of a federal land grant, for the Little Rock and 
Fort Smith Railroad The mriimmatmg evidence 
was m the possession of a Boston bookkeeper named 
James Mulligan When the storm broke Blame 
went to Mulligan’s hotel room m Washington, 
asked for a look at the letters, put them m his pocket, 
and walked out A few days later he rose in the 
House and flung the package on his desk “Thank 
God Almighty, I am not afraid to show them*” he 
cried, and read parts of the letters aloud His superb 
acting swept the House into an hysterical frenzy, 
and the memheis shouted his vindication But when 
the letters were reduced to print they showed he was 
guilty. 

In 1876 and again m 1880 the Republican con- 
ventions passed Blaine by because of this scandal. 
But 111 1884 he was nominated for President on the 
fourth ballot Millions of Republicans no longer 
eared about the “Mulligan letters.” To them James 
G. Blame was innocent and great — the plumed 
knight of the Grand Old Party. 



The “Blame Legion” diccrs at the Republunn convention 
of 1880 But they had to wait four years for his nomina- 
tion Maine and the Midwest were Blame’s stioiigholds 



Maggie Blame gets the news of her father’s nomination 
at their Augusta, Maine, home Blame also had a mansion 
in Washington, partly paid for by stock-market winnings 
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The Presidential campaifin of 18H1 was prohal)!> ih. ili.li t, IP tlu tiutli alx.ut Ins private life to a jury of voters 

est in American history Hire Cleveland (hand in innt) while Iflaiiie ( forc^^round) tries to conceal hi3 sms. 


CLEVELAND TELLS THE TRUTH 
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Blainf, Blame, James G Blame, 

The continental liai from the State of Mame^ 

jeered the Democtats as they marched foith to the 
Presidential battle of 1881 Their own tandidate 
was a bulky meteor in the political skies, a man 
whose honesty was almost blinding in its mlciisily 
In 1881 Stephen Grover Cleveland was a nin-of-the- 
mdl lawyer in Buffalo, New Yoik, in 1882 he was 
the “Veto Mayor” of the city, cleaning uji a long 
attuniulation of political giall, in 1881 he was the 
reform (Toveinoi of the state, fighting the Tammany 
tiger tooth and claw In 1884 the Demoiialn (on- 
vention chose him for Piesident “We love him foi 
the enemies he has made,” cried a Western delegate, 
looking stiaight at the agonized Tammany bosses, 
and the fact that mac bine politicians hated and 
feared him was Cleveland’s strongest recommenda- 
tion The Democrats called him “Ciovei the Good ” 
But their smugness was jolted on July 21, when 
the Buffalo Evening Telegraph exploded the gieal 
bombshell of the campaign Under the title “A Ter- 
iihle Tale” the newspaper told how Cleveland had 
made love years before to a widow named Maria 
Halpin, how a hahy had been horn and named Oscar 
Folsom Cleveland, how Cleveland acknowledged 
paternity and offeied financial suppoit, and how the 
child went to an oiphanage and the mother to an 
asylum — diiven there, according to the Telegraph 
by foul and forcible means The Repuhlnaris, of 
couisc, weie delighted by this scandal, and tinned 
It into a naughty little song 

Ma' Ma Where's my pa^ 

Gone to the White House, 

Ha> Ha> Ha' 

Cleveland’s reaction was typical of his solid coni- 
mon sense “Whatevei you say, tell the truth,” he 
wired his campaign managers The truth was soon 
publicly told by a leading clergyman and otheis 
who siippoited the Democratic ticket They admitted 
that their bachelor candidate had formed an “illu it 
connection” with Mrs Halpin in the eaily 1870's, 
and that a child had been boin and given his name 
But there was no proof that Cleveland was the father 
— other men had been involved Cleveland had done 
a “singularly honorable” thing by assuming lespon- 
sibility and finding a respectable home foi the 
orphan It was not true that the mother had been 
forced into an asylum her present whereabouts 
were unknown (I ater she settled down with a new 
husband m New Rochelle, New York ) Cleveland 
had never proposed marriage to her That was “the 
truth,” and the Democrats soon regained their opti 
raism On election night they gathered around the 
polling places and sang defiantly: 

Hurrah for Maria, 

Hurrah for the kid. 

We voted for Grover, 

And we’re damned glad we did* 



“Anothoi VoK( for Clovoland” shows Clp\elan<l tor 
iiiented bv tlic lUegilimatc thild he had acknoukdged 



‘Has, dilN s ImmiIi to Ih, ^cltI..n -tiovvs Jain.s t, HI un. 
begging political fuigivcnc&b of an enraged Columbia 
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CcoKge William (lurti.'s, po%verful edilur 
of Hurper’s Weekly, was a Mugwump. 


James Kusseu Lowell, the Hcpubiiciin 
wa.s out! of the leading Boston Mugwu 


In 1884 many Republican intellectuals and reformers deserted their paity and 
worked for the election of Cleveland These independents were given the saicastic 
name of “Mugwumps,” supposedly after a New England Indian woid meaning 
“great captain ” Young Theodore Roosevelt and other Repuhlu an regulais made 
savage fun of the Mugwumps, but their levolt seriously huit Blaine’s ehanies 
Duiing the final week of the tanipaign, Blaine suffeied a leally crushing 
catastrophe A committee ol New Yoik City preachers came to see him at his 
hotel, and assiiied him tliat ihey weie not Mugwumps “We aie Republicans,’’ 
said thtii spokesman, a Di Buiihaid, “and don’t propose to leave our party 
and idinlilv ouist Ives witli the party whose anteiedents have been lum, 
Romaiiisin, and lebellioii ’’ Blame was so bored and tired that he did not notice 
Burchard’s anti-Catholic slui, which passed off without a contiadution Tlie 
newspapei repoiters who weie theie also missed it, but a Demoi ratic shoithand 
sleuth look down the latal woids, and the Demociatic campaign manageis made 
sure that they weie widely punted “RUM, ROMANISM, AND REBELLION’’ 
became a headline of doom loi the Republicans Later that same evening Blame 
was entertained at dinnei by Jay (muld and othei unpopulai rich men Whal 
Joseph Pulitzer's New York World did with that stoiy may be seen below 
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Hev Di Saimiel Hint hard uttered tin 
fatal “Riiiii, Roiiianisin, and Hohollimi 



I’rom Hum, Komanisni, and Kebellion . , ' leported the Uemocratic H'orld, "Mr lilaine 
proceeded to a meiry banquet of the millionaires at Delmoniro’s, where champagne 
frothed and brandy sparkled m glasses that glitteied like jewels” To illustrate this 
scene the World published a front page cartoon by Walt McDougall, showing Blame 
between Jay Gould and William H (“Public Be Damned”) Vanderbilt (wearing crown) 
Others at the table were Andrew Carnegie, Russell Sage, and John Jacob Astor This 
banquet and Burchard’s blunder cost Blaine the state of New York and the Presidency 
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ALONE IN THE 


^ WHITE HOUSE 

“Henceforth I must have no friends’” exclaimed 
Grover Cleveland after he was elected President 
Grover the Good was big, hull-nei ked, stubhoin, and 
"‘ugly-honest” in his altitude toward publit ofhce. 
^ After he moved into the Presidency he sometimes be- 
haved as though he had never heard of the Democia- 
lic party Instead of dishing out spoils lie delivered 
lectures on good government and reform But the 
party bosses kept aftei him “The d— -d everlasting 
flatter for ofhce continues and makes me feel 
like resigning and hell is to pay generally,” he wrote 
alter a few months in the White House. 

He was iiritable because he was lonely The 
American public never di earned, of course, that 
their 260-pound bachelor President, who gorged 


and corned beef and cafibage for dinner, was also 
pining away for love In the summer of 1885 he pro- 
posed to Frances Folsom, a pietty girl just out of 
( ollcge, and was ac( epted Then her widowed mother 
look her off on a Lurojiean toui A rumor got around 
that Cleveland was going to marry the mother, and 
this made the President cross “I don't see why the 
papers keep mai rying me to old ladies all the while,” 
lu giumbled In the spring of 1 886 Frances returned 
and the engagement was announced On June 2 they 
were married in the Blue Room of the White House. 


Frances Folsom was the daughter of Cleveland’s law 
paitner She was 22 and Cleveland 19 when they wed 


hndc tliroiigh spy- 
thcir breakfast tray 


(|iii*t and digiiiiif<l Rnl di 
land leportcrs enraged I 





18851886 



Cleveland worked harder than most Presidents He had own hand and answered the White House telephone him- 
no stenographer, wrote many letters and messages in his self After his marriage he relaxed by taking carriage rides 



“PUBLIC OFFICE IS A PUBLIC TRUST” 


This i- amous slogan was written for Cleveland by a 
Democratic publicity man, but it described exactly 
his theory and practice of the Piesidency. Night 
after night he sat up writing vetoes on routine bills 
— bills to give phony pensions to Civil War veterans, 
private hills for their widows and dependents, bills 


to give free seeds to farmers It was all wrong, said 
Cleveland, “to indulge a benevolent and charitable 
sentiment through the appropriation of public 
funds ” In 1887 he vetoed the first big general pen- 
sion hill, and thus earned the lasting hatred of the 
Grand Army of the Republic 





Clev'claixl '•Iff I? on the log-rolling Congnissmen who 
traded tariff favurs at the expense of American consumers. 


Cleveland stands guard over the Federal Treasury, while 
vetoed private pension hills litter the floor of his office. 



Cleveland rtiacis violently to ihe newspaper gossips who Cleveland, bothered hy a ilOO-minis.js pil- 

wrote that he drank and heal Itis wife in the Write House, ing up in the Treasury, adv-i. - a .id in (hr t.iriff. 
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Commission, the first government board to regulate 
private business Tbe Commission was empowered to pre- 
vent rate discrimination, but could not fix new rates The 
railroad lawyers and the federal courts hampered Us 
work so effectively that in a few years it ceased to function. 
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THE LAST 
DAYS OF GRANT 

At Mount McGrecoh, near Saratoga, New York, 
General U. S. Grant was slowly ‘lying of cancer of 
the throat. Yet every day he put on his black silk hat 
and sat on the veranda of his collage. Crowds of 
tourists carnc and stared silently at him from the 
road. On June .19, 1885, the inemliers ol his family 
grouped around him while a local photographer took 
their last picture together. 

The closing years of the GeneraTs life were full 
of humiliation and strain. In the 1870'.s he joined 
his son f atanding beside his chair) and a slick Wall 
Streeter named Ferdinand Ward in starting a broker- 
age firm. In 1881. Grant & Ward failed lor the 
enormous sum of $16,725,466, and Ward was re- 
vealed as a common swisidler who had used the 
great name of Grant to cloak all kinds of frauds. 
Although Grant was already very sick he tried to 
recoup his family’s fortunes by writing and selling 
his memoirs. For months he sat in his library and 
dictated to a stcnograplu r; then, when the cancer 
had destroyed his voice, he huddled under l>lanke!s 
and shawls, and scribbled on sheets of paper. 

Jhis picture ol a brave man’s race witli (h-alh 
toiielied the nation's heart and woti hark the i)opn- 
larily Grant had lost while Fioidrnt. Aftrr he died, 
on July 23, an amazing demonslratiot) took |)la< e: 
two former Confederate generals, Joe John..!ou and 
Simon B, Bneknor, marriurd boid.? Slii joun and 
Sheridan as pali}>earers in the funeral pr ua 
on Hnculway. Mrw York. In his Lis! days (ir.-.nl had 
})raista{ the ‘'hiinnonv and goiMi' iri'lsritr” uhii h ucie 
growittg between Notlh and Stunh, \n his dr-ath he 
brought the two seiai-.ios , loser logelher than tiiey 
had In'en sifiee the. war. 
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THE HAYMARKET BOMB 


Labor’s crusade for an eight-hour day, which started with a rush right after the 
Civil War, was slowed down to a bitter deadlock 20 yeais later. On May 1, 1886, 
theie was a nation-wide “eight-hour” work stoppage in which 840,000 union 
membcis took part Two days later the Chicago police hied into a group of 
“eight-hour” pickets at the McCormick harvester plant, killing one man and 
wounding many others. The next night, May 4, there was a mass meeting of 
union membeis in Haymaiket Square to protest the shooting In the erowd of 
3,000 weie many socialists and anarchists, who controlled some of the Chicago 
unions and had helped to elect Mayor Carter Harrison The Mayor himself was 
at the meeting, prepared to tall it oil if theie was trouble About 180 policemen 
stood at attention near by, listening stolidly to the speeches 

Aftei a while, when nothing mut h happened, the Mayor went home Then an 
English-boin teamster named Samuel Fielden climbed on the speakers’ wagon 
and delivered a fiery harangue “You have nothing more to do with the law ,” 
he shouted “Throttle it, kill it, stab it, do everything you can to wound it ” 

This went on for some time, when suddenly the poliee began to move in Fielden 
jumped down from the wagon, exclaiming, “We are peaceable ” At that instant 
someone threw a round, cast-iron, dynamite-filled bomb with a long sputtering 
fuse It exploded among the policemen, wounding eight of them fatally and 
injuring 67 more This was the first time dynamite was used as a weapon in the 
United Stales, and the people in the crowd were as surprised and scared as the 
policemen The cops recovered first, however, closed their ranks, drew their 
revolvers, and charged (beloiv) A great many more workingmen than police- 
men were killed that night 



1886-1887 



When tile Haymarket “rori«pirat<)is” were hanged November 11, 18H7, llieir last words 
were reported by Police Captain Schaatk August Spies said, “You may stt angle this 
voice but my silence will be more terrible than speech ” Adolph Fischer said, “//oc/i die 
Anarchic George Fngel said, “Hurrah for anarchy’” Albert Richard Parsons said, 
“O men of America, let the voice of the people he heard ” Just then the trap was sprung 



Police Captain Michael J Stha.uk wioli 
a 7()0-page book about the bombing 

THE FOUR WHO 
WERE HANGED 


for the Haymarket bombing had nothing 
to do with throwing or making the bomb 
They were railroaded to the gallows by 
Melville E Stone of the Chicago Dady 
Netvs and other leading citizens because 
they weie labor agitators and outspoken 
enemies of the capitalist system Three 
of them were German born anaichists 
The fourth, Albert Richard Parsons, 
< ame from old New England stoi k and 
had several ancestors in the American 
Revolution He was born in Montgomeiy, 
Alahania, fought in the Confederate 
cavaliy at 13, woikcd as a newspaper 
reporter and printer in Houston and Gal- 
veston, moved to Chicago in 1873, and 
became active in the printers’ union and 
in socialist politics He turned anarchist 
after becoming convinced — through his 
own experiences with blacklists and 
union-busting m the newspaper plants — 
that the American system did not give 
American workmen a square deal In his 
little newspaper, the Alarm, he had once 
uigcd, “Workingmen of Ameiica, learn 
the manufacture and use of dynamite It 
will be your most poweiful weapon ’’ 
For this he was hanged The man who 
really threw the bomb was never ideiiti 
fled 
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“Between Iwo Fires” shows a striking worker tiying to “Too Heavy a Load for the Trades-Unions” shows a fat 

choose between his employer (left) and an anarchist thug foreign agitator wielding his whip over American labor 


THE REACTION 
AGAINST LABOR 

The Haymarket bombing was a catastrophe for 
the labor unions Newspapers and maga/ines were 
filled with antilabor propaganda, through their 
efforts the eight-hour day became all mixed up in 
the public mind with dynamite, Karl Marx, free 
love, and the Russian nihilists Big employers no 
longer had any difficulty in smashing the unions m 
their plants, and the courts, both federal and state, 
issued numerous injunctions against labor organi/a 
tions. The once-powerful Knights of Labor disin- 
tegrated and almost vanished under this attack 
Meanwhile, in New York City, the conservatives 
had another scare when Henry George, the “Single 
Taxer,” ran for mayor on a labor ticket George’s 
scheme foi abolishing private ownership of land 
drew 68,110 votes, but Abram S Hewitt, a Demo- 
cratic manufacturer, won with 90,552 Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Republican candidate, was thud. 



‘ Is This the Triumph of Our Republican Form of Govern- 
ment''” shows strikebreaker passing an 1886 picket line. 
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Jyi.sssuv <>i i!n; itlkitig Delegate” was a favorite 
I'ii itic (<i aurilahilf rujiDonlsls. This union official is 


swaggering plutocrat with striped pants 
who calls strikes just for the fun ol 




American industry. Mills ua-, one ol ti fuloilul group nf 
Southern Congressmen rallr<l the ‘■Confciln afe Ihigadierg.” 


liepublican cartoon of 1888 shows Cleveland’s friend. Roger 
«J;unh M.ll^ .d Texas, opening tlie tariff floodgate to drown 
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‘‘NO, NO, NO 
FREE TRADE!” 

In 1888 the bloody shirt lay moldenng in its grave 
and the Repiihlitaiis were looking for a new cam- 
paign issue to prevent Cleveland’s re-election. They 
found one when the President suddenly came out 
for a big cut in the larilT His position was sound — 
the so-called “protective” tariff no longei protected 
most Ainciican industries, whuh could now stand on 
their own feel .uid (wen expoit at a profit The pio- 
tective tai iff, iii fa< t, was nothing inoie than a handy 
scheme to keep puces high and subsidize big busi- 
ness It produced mountains of siiiplus government 
revenue, taken fiom the pockets of American 
consumers 

Cleveland was not a fiee-tradci by any means, 
but he despised the piotettive-laiill sham and hished 
out against it m his usual blunt style At his reipiest 
Congressman Mills of Texas drafted a new tariff 
lowering duties on manufactured goods, and ad- 
mitting wool and lumbei free The Mills bill passed 
the House but died in the Republican Senate 

Cleveland’s taiiff plans thus came to nothing, but 
the Republicans cried that he was out to destroy 
American industry Then candidate foi President 
was Benjamin Hariison, a frigid little general and 
Senatoi, the grandson of President William Heniv 
(“Hard Cidei”) Harrison While Hairison stayed 
cpiietly at home in Indianapolis the American Iron 
and htecl Association and other big indiistiial 
groups dominated the Republican campaign. Manu- 
facturers who benefited from the taiifl were “fried' 
foi more than $4 million in political “fat,” which 
was applied lavishly in crucial states The Republi- 
can national committee treasurer sent the follow- 
ing instiuctions to his assistant m Indiana “Divide 
the floatcis into blocks of five and put a trusted man 
m charge of these five, with the nccessaiy funds, and 
make him responsible that none get away, and that 
all vote our ticket ” 

Blit the neatest trick of the year was staged by a 
California Republican named Osgoodby Pretend- 
ing to be a foimer British subject, Osgoodby wiole 
an innocent-sounding letlei to Sir Lionel Sackvillc- 
West, the British minister, asking how he should 
vote Sir Lionel, who was an unusually stupid dip 
lomat, wrote batk that Cleveland was probably the 
best man from the Biitish point of view The Repub- 
licans published this letter late in the campaign, 
when it had an effect on Irish voteis exactly com- 
parable to the “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion” 
blunder of 1881 The election went to Harrison by 
65 electoral ballots, though Cleveland was ahead 
by 95,713 in popular votes 


A Hariison “No Free 'I rade ’ parade (right) bumps into 
a Cleveland “Reform” parade on Broadway, New York 


Sii I loiitl Sac kville-West was dismissed Ibilisli iiiiii 
ister after he committed the prize political Loner of 1888 
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THE BILLION DOLLAR CONGRESS 


Whhn TFit F'iFT\-FtK‘iT CoMgicss ( ()iiv( tied Det em- 
ber 2, 1889, ibe Republicans in the House had just 
three votes more than a quorum Absenees and 
Deinoeratic refusals to answer the roll call blocked 
all important business until Speaker Tom Reed 
began counting the House himself. When members 
failed to answer then names the mountain-shaped 
Reed listed them as “present and refusing to vote ” 
This ruling produced a stoim among the Demo- 
crats “1 deny your right, Mr Speaker,” cried one 
of them, “to count me as present and I desiie to read 
from the parliamentary law on the subject ” “The 
chair IS making a statement of fact that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky is present,” drawled Reed 
“Does he deny it^” 

Reed also locked the doors to keep the Democrats 
in their seats Congressman “Buck” Kilgoie of 
Texas kicked a dooi down one day wink Rted 
calmly marked him present The Demociats chaiged 
that Reed was even counting the hats m the cloak- 
room to get his cpiorums Rut public opinion and 
common sense were on the Speaker’s side, and even- 
tually the Reecl-boss('cl House buckled down and did 
more woik than in any session since Rcconstiin tion 

Its first big job was to get iid of the $97 million 



(»<»1 h(Ip tin Suiplus” ciicil Corporal Tanni r llu new 
Pension Coininissnjiii i ( at toon shows liow he scallcn »l it 


Treasiiiy siirjilus, which it did very easily by voting 
monthly pensions to a half million Northern vet- 
erans Corporal James Tanner, a professional Boy 
in Blue who had lost both legs at Bull Run, was 
appointed Pension Commissioner by President Har- 
rison In three years the surplus was gone and the 
Government’s pension outlay had jumped to $159 
million a year, nearly half the regular budget. 

Congiess’ next step was to pay off big business by 
raising the tariff This project was assigned to Con- 
gressman William McKinley of Canton, Ohio, who 
felt the same way toward the protective tariff that a 
loving husband does toward his wife The McKinley 
taiiff which was passed in 1890 continued to coddle 
the old “infant industries,” such as non and steel, 
and sharjily raised tlie rales on c’ottoii cloth, linen, 
carpels, thread, tinware, tools, and many foods 
Raw sugar was tlie oiil\ ailicle on whicli llie duty 
was lemoved, and this piofited nobody but the Sugar 
Tuist, which had a monopoly of American refin- 
eiies The consumei oiitciy against the McKinley 
taiifl was immediate' and terrific Prices shot up 
in countiy stoies, and a iialioii-wide buyeis’ strike 
was organized 'I'he Democrats sent peddlers around 
the slic'ets with tin cups rn.uked “A cup foi 25^' 
-piicc laiscd by the McKinley tariff” Even some 
Republicans fc'lt that McKm1e> had gone too far 
Sc'c letaiy of State Blame went before a Senate c om 
millee to aigue against the tanll and got so excited 
that hc‘ banged his fist through the top of his high 
silk hat 

The* Fifty-fiisi Congress also passed a new silver 
act to me lease the Treasury’s silver purchases, and 
an anliliust act which piohihited monopolies and 
combinations “m lesliaint of trade” Because of 
Congiessional loutine, the Antitrust Act carried the 
name of the giand old Rejiublican fiom Ohio, Sen- 
ator John Sheiman But Sheiman never undei stood 
the law and, according to one of his colleagues, 
|)iohablv never rc'ad it The Republicans did not 
intend to enfoice it anyway, and it soon became a 
dead lettei thiough adverse court action 

The Fifty-fiist Congress also achieved consider- 
able notoiicty by being the first to spend a billion 
dollais of the taxpayeis’ money in peacetime* One 
day somebody dioppcd a teasing leniark to “Czai” 
Reed about his “Jiillion Dollai Coiigrc ss ” His ictoit 
became famous “Yes ” he said, “but tins is a Bil- 
lion Dollai Countiy*” 


>4 



1889-1891 



THOMAS BRACKETT 
REED OF MAINE 

(left) was a gf'tiial Rcpubliran autocrat 
who established one man rule in the 
House of Representatives C/ar Reed 
had a nasal “down East” drawl and a 
whiplash wit which contrasted strikingly 
with his ponderous appeal ancc His wise- 
c racks were treasuied and often re- 
peated “A Statesman,” he once saul, “is 
a successful politician who is dead ” He 
squelched the self-i ighteous Teddy 
Roosevelt by saying “Theodore, if there 
IS one thing more than another for which 
1 admire you, it is for your original 
discovery of the Ten Commandments’” 



■ V. ?#-!-.* - • 


Senator John Sherinaii was the somewhat 
unwitting fathei of the first anti-trust law 
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istcad clainiants lu&lnng into Okl.iln 


C lnrok<< Septeinbei 16 , The Aiperican frontici wds almost gone by lliei 


THE BILLION DOLLAR COUNTRY 


loM RhLD was. uiidtMcstiiiialing when he said tlie 
United Slates was a hillion dollar toiinlry The 
national wealth in 1890 was $65,087,091,197 
\eaily 40 billion of this was invested in land 
md bn ildnigs, 9 billion in lailroads, and d billion 
in mannf.K lining and mining This was more 
I ban till! weallli of Gieat Britain or of Russia and 
( .» I many put togelhei The United States m 1890 
had 68 million people, of whom 17 million lived 
west of the Mississippi It led the world m prac- 
lieally all the eomfoits and necessities of life. Yet, 
as seen through the lens of George Eastman’s new 
Kodak, It looked dusty and poor more often 
than It looked comfortable or rich Perhaps that 
was because 11 million of its 12 million families 
lived on an average income of $.880 a year 


photographer of the IbW 
handy “detective camera 


tieorge Kastman invented the Ko- 
«ldk and made photography boom 






“A Prayer for Ram” was citauii by th« well known artint, “Feeding the Pigs” w i 1 > ' . .1 \ I i. -i m b.w i \\li( le 

A 13 will) tt nolod fhinii^di Kin- IS in |lie 1890’8 farmers weie Ixlb i nil Dim m lln uid pi un- -I itts. 


‘The Political I’oor Kt lain m m Ill'll < n loon, shows a gorged industnalists M( Kinb \ is pouiirig the whisky 

ragged Amencun lauiiei inlruding on a banquet of tariff- and other Congressmen are providing eigais and music. 
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1890 1 892 


THE POPULIST REVOLT 


“In God wl trdssTKD, in Kantsa'i we busted,” said the signs on the roveied wagon 
as they streamed hack east in llie IHyO's On the Great I*lains and also in thu 
bouth the “faim prohleni” had become a chronic agony Whenever the farmers 
had a hurnpei yeai it seemed that the prices of then crops sank to a no-profit 
level, and whenever they had a drought year oi a grasshopper yeai they went 
broke anyway 13y 1890 a large piopoition ol the original homesteadeis had sold 
out or quit, and lural America was a billion dollai country m its own special 
way — a billion dollais m moitgages, wlucli encumbered 28 per cent of its 
farms. 

What was the cause of all tins debt and failure’ The experts blamed it on 
a World-Wide “ovei production” of food The faimers did not believe this, and, 
indeed, it was haid to believe it when one looked at the breadlines and slums ol 
the cities “The politicians said we suffeied fioni overproduction,” eiied Maiv 
Elizabeth I.ease, a wheat-held oialor who was known as the “Kansas Pythoness ” 
“Overpioduetion when 10,000 little children, so statistics tell us, staive to death 
every year in the United States The paities he to us and the political speakeis 
mislead us . . Kansas sufleis from two great robbers, the Santa Fe Kaiiioad 

and the loan companies ” And in Georgia the discontented farmers summed up 
their plight in the slogan, “The makers of clothes are underfed, the makers of 
food are underelad ” 

Out of the farmers’ distress and doubt came a swirling political tornado* the 
People’s party, whose members were known as Populists The Populists aimed 
then crusade directly at organized wealth, which, they believed, was sucking 
the country dry through monopoly prues, extoitionate lailroad rates, and tariffs. 
The Populist platfoiin was the most advanced and thoroughgoing social program 
yet advocated in the United Stales it called for a graduated income tax, popular 
election of Senators, postal savings banks to compete with private banks, govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, telegraph and telephone companies, a return to the 
Government of excess land held by lailroads and other corporations, laws to 
protect labor unions, abolition of the Pinkeitons’ “standing aimy of mer- 
cenaries,” and a more elastic money system 

The Populist whirlwind completely wrecked the Billion Dollar Congress In 
the 1890 elections the Republicans were swept out of power. Czar Reed was 
ousted as Speaker, and McKinley himself was beaten for re-election The new 
House had 235 Democrats (many of them tinged with Populism) and 88 Repub- 
licdiis There were also nine Repiesentatives and four Senators who were out- 
and-out Populists In 1892 the Populists fused with the Knights of Labor and 
nominated General James B Weaver of Iowa for President He drew more than 
a million farm and laboi votes, but the net lesiilt was to bring back to the White 
House the familiai figure of Grover Cleveland, who had just spent four years m 
a Wall Street law office, and heartily opposed everything the Populists stood for. 



Mrs Mary Lease, Popiili-t firebrand and 
mother of four, advised Kansas farmers 
to “raise bss corn and more //c//” 



I In l’o|)iilistx jaised In 11 in lln Kansas 
legi>«latuic i\lnn Republicans ousted a 
Populist Speaker and seized control 



Grover Cleveland, a little falter and more 
set m his ways, was re elected Piesident 
in 1892, despite Populist opposition 


THE GAY 
NINETIES 




Anotln 1 panic, followed by depression 
and breadlines, hit the country in 1893 
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llie Cliitauo woilds f.iir, oi Columbian Exposition opened May 1, By May 2 the 

wb'ilt (onnli\ bid be aid about tbe ‘Egyptian Village and it'' bootiby kootehy girls 


At Pittsburgh an anarchist shot Henry Clay brick (left), chairman ot the Carnegie bteel 
Company, after Frick imported 300 Pinkerton gunmen to fight union men at Homestead 


1892-1893 




THE GREAT 
FERRIS WHEEL 

wa** inventfH an<l litiill by Goorgo Wdhh 
ingtou Galo I'oiiiti for th< Chicago 
vvoi Ill’s fair 'Ihe proinnlers had chdl- 
Icriged American engineers to produee 
something that would rival the Eiffel 
Tower in Pans Teiris' Wheel (below) 
rose 250 feet above the Midway and rar- 


st of whom weie scared stiff by the 
ids that blew in from Lake Michigan 
: even the Wheel was not as popular 
Sol Bloom s “Egyptian Village” 


(1 s fail sk( i( li \\ 


A lypical yVniciicaii Gills Tirsl Expeiiencc In 


lean gills with dark eyes and a little spe 
cial training Their “Oriental” dance, 
wrote an Eastern critic, “is a series of 
posturings rhythmically peiformed, in 
winch only the iippei part of the body 
is used It IS a swaying and a movement 
of the body above the hip'* to a musical 
accompaniment . which certainly 
pleases men of simply carnal minds 
whether they come iioiii Boston, Osh- 
kosh, oi Kalaina/oo ” 


An ad of the Gay Nineties “There Miss Wheeler,’ says the youth, “thanks to Brown’s 
Shoe Dressing, no one would imagine that you had just taken a twenty-mile spin ” 
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A DEBATE ON 
FREE SILVER 



Soiialor Fraiins Mai ion Cotkrcll of Missouri made a 
hi^hl} dcioLatio oration for free silver at the special ses 
Sion of 1893 Cockrell was a former Confederate general 
who snapped his galluses while speaking, smoked a corn- 
cob pipe, and wore a long linen duster when off the floor 


TTim I niF^DWi in(. gii I» sTiirnniK'd in Chicago, the 
loiintiy plunged rapidly into another of its periodic 
depiessions. President Cleveland blamed the panic 
of 189.1 laigely on the Silvei Purchase A( t of 1890. 
Ihe other first-class nations of the world were all on 
the gold standard, he said, while the United States 
was frittering away gold to buy silver. In August 
189.3 he summoned Congress to an emergency ses- 
sion to repeal the Silver Act 

This brought on a fierce dehate in his own party, 
for many Democrats thought the Treasury should 
com moie silver rather than less. They disagieed 
flatly with the President and his Wall Street friends 
about the depression they said it was caused hy too 
little money, not too much Their arguments were 
interesting In ISfi.'S the cirtiilating money supply 
of the United States was nearly $2 billion. But in 
1890, with twice as many people and three times as 
much business being done, the money supply was 
smallei than in 1865. Was it any wonder, asked 



Senator William Alticd Pcffer, the solemn dar mg of the 
Kansas Populists, was strong for fiee silvci Pelfer had 
been a California gold digger, a Tennessee lawyer, and 
an editor m Topeka A magazine writer once said he was 
“as devoid of personal magnetism as a hitching post.” 
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the Silver Democrats, that Western wheat-growers 
and Southern cotton-raisers suffered from lower 
prices every year, when dollars were getting fewer 
all the time^ The value of money rose under such 
conditions, and the price of everything else came 
down. This was good for the people who had money, 
but it seemed to work out badly for the people who 
produced food or goods. 

d’he “free silver” solution, which was haiked by 
Western and Soiilhem Democrats and the Populists, 
was to com all the silver the Treasury could buy at 
the standard price of one ounce of gold for 16 of 
silver. When it was charged that big Western mining 
interests were m favor of this. Congressman William 
J. Bryan of Nebraska admitted it “Is it any more 
important that you should keep a mercantile house 
from failing than that you should keep a mine from 
suspending’” he demanded, thus drawing the lines 
for a political battle royal between the commercial 
East and the producing West 


Senator Daniel Wolsey Voorhees of Indiana, known at 
Democratic gatherings as the “Tall Sycamore of the 
Wabash,” favored unlimited coinage of silver until Presi- 
dent Cleveland bought him off with lavish gifts of patron 
age Then Voorhees became a blustering foe of free silver 


Senator Da\id Bennell Hill of New York provoked great 
resentment in his home state by voting for free silver Hill’s 
career, said a New York editor, “has been conspicu- 
ously odious for its contempt of law and .. sound morals, 
there never has been a lime when he was not prepared 
to steal a Legislature, ravage a ballot box, or perpetrate 
any infamy promising personal or political advantage” 


Congressman Richard Parks (“bilver Dirk”) Bland of 
Missouri, veteran free silveiite, swore that “this war shall 
never cease until the silver dollar shall take its place 
alongside the gold ” He also warned that silver had 
brought the Democratic party to a “parting of the ways ’ 



A crowd gathcis .u ihi ( .ijiitol May 1, 189t, to wait for taken by Congiessmen and tbcir vecretanos The bun was 

Coxey’g army Ihc bc'-t sjxits dii the stairs are aheady very hot that day, and many spettatois cairied umbrellas 
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The C nnirnoiiweal nt Christ Hia-'S liaiul was m the ami) 


( oxcy’s ami) on the move rarely had iiioie than 500 men. 


COXEY’S COMMONWEAL ARMY 


At 11 AM, Easlei bunday, March 25, 1891, a 
bugle blew on the oiUskiitis of Massillon, Ohio, and 
the ‘'Commonweal of Chritit” — otherwise known as 
“Coxey’s army” — began its maich on Washington, 
D. G. The army was only a fraition of the lour 
million Ament ans who had lost ihoir jobs m the 
depiession of 189.3 But its methods were new to 
American politics At its head a Negro carried the 
American flag, and close behind came another ban- 
ner on which the face of Christ was painted, with 
the wolds “Peace On Earth, Good Will Toward 
Men’ He Hath Risen’ ! ’ But DEAl’H TO INTEREST 
ON BONDb”” The “Grand Marshal,*’ mounted on 
a prancing white stallion, was a California poet 
named Carl Biowne, who woie a broad sombrero, a 
white lace necktie, and silver-dollai buttons on his 
buckskin jacket. Behind him in a carnage came 
“General” Jacob S Coxey, a mild, round-shouldered 
man with gold-rirnmed spei tacles, who owned a 
piofitable sand quany and horsc-breeduig farm 
near Massillon. Coxey was accompanied by mem- 
bers of his family, including an infant son named 
Legal Tender Coxey. 

Among the deputy com- 
manders wexe an Oklahoma 
cowboy, a Pennsylvania steel 
striker, an astrologer in a bat- 
tered silk hat, a leather-lunged 
orator who was identified sim- 
ply as “The Great Unknown,’^ 
and a half-breed Indian who 
scouted the road ahead foi 
each day’s march The “army” 
was a long line of ragged men 
with sacks of f ood and blankets 
on their shoulders As they 


hoofed It along the dusty roads they sang, to the tune 
of “After the Ball*’: 

After the march is over, 

After the fiist of May, 

After the bills are passed, child, 

Then we will have fair play 

The bills they wanted had already been written and 
introduced by the Populist Senator Peffer. One 
called for government hiring of the unemployed to 
build macadam roads all over the countiy The 
other would give states, cities, and towns the right 
to issue noninterest-beanng bonds and deposit them 
with the Treasury, which would then issue up to 
$300 million in irredeemable paper money to cover 
their face value This was the old Greenhacker plan, 
brought up to date and considerably enlarged 
Foi more than a month Coxey’s aimy walked and 
rode canalboats across Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
reaching Washington on April 26. President Cleve- 
land ami Congress both refused to see them On May 
1 the army staiteil up Pennsylvania Avenue toward 
the Capitol dome, where a phalanx of policemen and 
thousands of sightseers were 
waiting At the entrance to the 
Capitol grounds “Grand Mar- 
shal” Browne jumped down 
from his horse and made a 
dash foi the steps Two police- 
men knocked him down and 
dragged him away Then “Gen- 
eral” Coxey kissed his wife, 
slipped meekly through the 
crowd, and started to read a 
petition The cops ai rested him 
for walking on the grass That 
was the end of Coxey’s army. 



Tholcadiis t.i>xe) f rig/ilj, Carl lii owm , 
and Chiislopher Columbus Jones (left) 
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Union President Kufiene Debs, who led the Pullman slnkt, 
was a locomotive fin man fiorn Terie Haute, Indimi 


“NOTHING TO 

“A MAN WHO won’t meet his men hallway is a 
God-damn fooU” growled Maik Hanna, the national 
bos.>s of the Republican party His woids were aimed 
particularly at George M Pullman, one of his large 
campaign contiibutors Late m 1893 the Pullman 
Palace Cai Company in (’hieago laid off most of its 
employees and then began lehinng them at wage 
cuts of 20 to 25 per cent The Pullman woikers lived 
in a company town wheie lents, gas, and water rates 
weie 10 to 23 per cent higher than in the near-by 
aiea The eompany offered no leduction in these 
expenses to match its wage cuts, and when a com- 
mittee tried to discuss the mattei with Pullman, three 
of Its members weie filed To suggestions of arbitia- 
tion Pullman replied “We have nothing to arbi- 
trate ” He also said “The workers have nothing to 
do With the amount of wages they shall receive ” At 
this time his company had a $25 million surplus 



Giving the Bull’- an on the spot sketch by Fiedeiic 
Remington shows how the Army handled the strikers 


The end of the strike — a trainload of meat leaves the 
stockyards with a soldier escort July 10, 1894 (right). 
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1894 


ARBITRATE” 

and had just paid out |>2, 520,000 in dividends 
Jn May 1891 the remaining Pullman workcis 
struck and, a month latei, the Ameritaii Hailwa> 
L/iiion declared a boyi ott of all railroads using Pull 
man cais Thcie was no serious disoider until Jiih 
3, when Piesident Cleveland oidetcd a legiment ol 
regular aimy tioops into Clmago to enforie a le<l 
eial couit injunction against the strikeis In the not 
mg which lollowed 12 men weie killed, and the 
strike was hioken The union leadei, Eugmie Dehs 
was sent to jail, where he spent his time leading 
history and was converted to socialism 

Mayoi Hopkins of Chicago and Governor Altgeld 
ol Illinois both protested against the use ol federal 
troops to break the strike But Cleveland replied 
“11 it takes the entire army and navy of the United 
States to deliver a postal (aid m Cliuago, that eaid 
will he delivered ’’ 



Pullman Picsidenl George M Pullman was co inventor of 
the uppci beith (in 1861-) and the lower berth (in 1865). 



COMMUNISM AND THE COURT 


In June 1894 the Democrats in Congress enacted 
a 2 per cent tax on incomes of $4,000 and over 
According to Congressman David A Dc Armond 
of Missouri, the income tax was soiiicilnug lliat 
ought to cheer up the entiie nation “4 he [las^^agc of 
the hill,” he said on the floor of the House, ‘ will 
mark the dawn of a brighter day, with moie ol sun- 
shine, more of the songs of birds, more ol that 
sweetest niiisu , the laiightci ol childitn well led, 
well clothed, well housed God hasten the era 
of equality in taxation and in oppoituiiity’” 

Despite Mr De Aimoiurs enthusiasni, there was 
nothing new about the income tax. The Repuhlu ans 
had imposed a fedeial income tax (a highei one, in- 
cidentally) during the Civil Wai, and the Supieme 
Court had ruled that it was constitutional But m 
1891 the Republican spokesmen went into a virtual 
panic The income tax, cried old Senatoi hheiman, 
was “socialism, communism, devilism ” Joseph H 
Choate, the dean of the New York Bar, told the 
United States Supreme Court that the tax was “a 


communist march on private property ” Aftei much 
backstage bickering and lobc-lluttciing the Court 
revel sed itsell and voted, five to loin, that the Demo- 
cratic income tax was uiu onstitulioiial 

This decision was handed down May 20, 1895, 
and was denounced the same day by Justice John M. 
llailaii as a “nionsti ous, wicked injustice to the 
many foi the benefit ol the lavoied few ” The New 
York If orLd called it “another victoiy of gieed over 
need,” and a proof that entienched wealth would 
never willingly pay its shaie lowaid suppoit of the 
Government Foi more than 25 yeais, m fact, the 
fcdeial couits and corporation lawyers, working 
closely together, had managed to thwart, twist, or 
kill evciy new law that limited the piivilcges of 
money The Intel slate Commeice Act of 1887 and 
the Antitiiist Ait ol 1890 were viitually dead, ex- 
cept when used to break strikes through injunctions. 
The income-tax decision simply threw an uncom- 
fortable spotlight on the fact that the Supreme Court 
was loaded with big business prejudice 



The wcie stung to fi«'n/y by the uk oinc lax I his laitoon from Pu(.k is supposed to sliovv what the 

decision, but their complaints were met with ridicule Supicme Court would look like if the Populists ran it 
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1894-1895 



JustiK St(>pli( n J Field, 78, the oldest man on tlx I iinims derision b) whuh the Supreme Couit lewrote the 

Supreme Court, wiote the most biased opinion against tin 1 llh Amendment to protect bi" business from federal and 

income tax It was, he said, an “assault upon capital ’ and state regulation The Amendment was oiigmally designed 

the beginning of “a war of the poor against the rich ’ to safeguard the legal rights of “peisons” (especially 

Field was a Californian who was appointc’d to the Couil Negro voters), but the Court decided that lailioads and 

by Linc oln in 186 5 and staved theie until his c cdlc ague s other corporations were “persons” loo, and theicfoie en- 

aske d him to lesign, in 1897 In 1880 he took part in the titled to a large number of imriiunities and privileges 
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William Jennings Biyan via> the first 
important political leach r from the gen 
•ration which had grown up since the 
Civil War Ho was born in Salem, Illi- 
lois, in 18()(). pi a( tiled law in Lincoln, 
Nebiaska, seivcd two terms in Congress 
Jiiring the Populist upsurge, and was 
beaten for the United States Senate in 
189 1 When he went to the Democratic 
•on\ention of 1890 he was earning his 
living as editoi in thief of the Omaha 
Id-Herald and lecturing on silver 
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BRYAN AND THE CROSS OF GOLD 


On the afternoon of July 9, 1896, the Demo- 
cratic convention at Chicago was a seething mob 
Twenty thousand men and women singed back and 
foith in the Coliseum, cursing and howling down 
the speakers. The question up for deliate was a plat- 
foim plank calling for the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. Most of the delegates weie free silver- 
ites, but no one had yet appeared on the platform 
to express to the full their superheated emotions 
At this juncture Delegate William Jennings 
Bi yan of Nebraska was called to the stage Bryan was 
alieady a well-known oratoi in the free-silvei cause 
a young man with a large florid face and the man- 
ners of a country preai hei As he stood there, with 
a smile on his lips and his hands clasped in a con- 
fident gesture, a strange thrill lan thiough the mass 
of delegates Their shouts died away to a muimur, 
arnl then to silence Biyan’s warm, mellow voice 
penetrated to every loinei of the enormous ball 
“Mr Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion,” he began “I would be presumptuous, indeed, 
to present myself against the distinguished gentle 
men to whom you have listened if this were a mere 
measuring of abilities, but this is not a contest 
between poisons The humblest citi/en in all the 
land, when clad in the armor of a righteous tause, 
IS stronger than all the hosts of error I come to speak 
to you in defense of a cause as holy as the cause of 
liberty — the cause of humanity ” 

The note of humble righteousness was perfect 
— his audience sat spellbound while Bryan told 
how President Cleveland and the Eastern “gold- 
bugs” had been defeated, and the Dcrnociatic 
party captured by the forces of free silvei 
With a rising challenge in his 
voice, he continued “Ah, my 
friends, we say not ono* word 
against those who live upon the 
Atlantic coast, but the hardy 
pioneers who have braved all 
the dangers of the wilderness, 
who have made the desert to 
blossom as the rose — the pio- 
neers away out there [pointing 
to the W'estJi, who rear then 
children near to Nature’s heait, 
where they can mingle their 
voices with the voices of the 
birds . . . these people, we say, 
are as deserving of the con- 


sideration of our party as any people in this country 
It is for these that we speak We do not come as 
aggressois Our war is not a war of conquest, we 
aie fighting iri the defense of our homes, our fam- 
ilies, and posterity We have petitioned, and our 
petitions have been scorned . we have begged, 
and they have mocked when our calamity i ame We 
beg no longer, we entreat no more, we petition no 
more We def y them 

“You come to us and tell us that the great cities 
are in favor of the gold standard , we reply that the 
gieat cities rest upon our broad and fertile prairies 
Burn down your cities and leave our farms, and 
your cities will sfiring up again as if by magic, but 
destroy our farms and the grass will grow in the 
streets of every city in the country 

“If they dare to come out in the open field and 
defend the gold standard as a good thing, we will 
fight them to the utteimost Having behind us the 
producing masses of this nation and the world, sup- 
poitcd by the commercial interests, the labeling 
interests, and the toilcis eveiywhere, we will answer 
their demand for a gold standard by saying to them 
You shall not press down upon the brow of labor 
this Clown of thorns, you shall not crucify mankind 
upon a cross of gold ” 

And with these closing words the 20,000 Demo- 
cials let forth one gieat yell of joy In Bi>an they 
had found their voice The next day, still groggy 
with his eloijuenec, they handed him their nomina- 
tion for President 

Somehow, without saying anything new, but with 
consummate skill and jioise, he had spoken foi mil- 
lions of Americans who felt oppressed and baffled 
by the dominant political and 
big business regime For the 
time being their hopes were 
concentrated on the dubious 
scheme to expand the currenev 
by an unlimited coinage of sil- 
vei Yet there was a deeper con- 
flict involved • the old enmity of 
the agrarian for the capitalist, 
of the Jeffersonian for the Fed- 
eralist, of the exploited West 
for the exploiting East. Bryan’s 
fiee-silver crusade awoke these 
ancient American forces, and 
drew them forth to another lusty 
battle. 



Uncle bam and liis crown of thorns 
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' ^ The most popular Democratic cartoon of 1896 showo 
— • Western and Southern farmers feeding the great Amer- 

ican tow, whde all tlie milk goes into Wall htieel’s pail. 


THE BKYAN-HATERS 


Buyan's nomination scaled the nation’s conserva- 
tives into hysterics The newspapers screamed that 
he was a traitor, a laker, a “wretched, rattle-pated 
boy . . . posing m vapid vanity and mouthing le- 
sounding rottenness . . apt at lies and forgeries 
and blasphemies ” A New York City clergyman 
burst out from liis pulpit that Bryan was “a mouth- 
ing, slobbering demagogue whose patriotism is all 
in his jawbone’’ The editor of Harper's Weekly 
wrote that the election was a duel to the death be- 
tween “the dreams and fantasies of Karl Marx“ and 
the “tiue Americanism’’ of the Republitan party 
Yet if the elec lion had been held in the summer 


Bryan would piobably have won He made the most 
energetic jieisonal campaign in history, tiaveling 
18,009 miles, addressing five million people, speak- 
ing ten to twenty times a day, rubbing the sweat off 
his body at night with gin He attacked the gold 
standard, big business, and the trusts — “One of the 
most important duties of government is to put rings 
in the noses of hogs,” he said m one speech But he 
started no riots, ignoied personal abuse, and kept 
his sense of humor When asked to address a ciowd 
of farmeis from a manure spieader he ciaiked 
“This is the first time I have ever spoken from a 
Ki'puliluan platfoim ” 










the Assassin shows Bryan as the niuideitr of American 
credit, through his plan to repudiate the gold standard 


‘I he Boy on the Burning J>etk” shows Bryan sticking to 
the silver platform, whence many Democrats had fled 
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he most poj.Mlar H.pnl.Iuan ca.t.,on wa.. “L.ule B.lly a,„l uas u .<1, ly lepiinkd The cartoonist simply added 

■ryan Lhasing Buttci flics, ’ which appeared first m Judge Biyan s features to a well known “cabinet photogiaph ” 
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MARK HANNA 
AND HIS MAN 



McKinley on his front porcli at Canton, Ohio, addresses 
memliers of hk old Civil War regiment August 13, 1896. 



The Hepiibliean “sound money” parade in New York. The 
silk-hat voters turned out in great numbers to beat Bryan. 



*■ \ M.ii! of \faik” shows McKinley in Hanna’s palm. This 
ran in William ftandolph Hearst’s New York /oamol. 


The Republican candidate in 1896 was William 
McKinley, the Galahad of the protective tariff. 
McKinley had been beaten for re-election to Con- 
gress in 1890, and then boinifed back to become the 
extremely dignitied Goveinoi of Ohio in 1891 He 
could not match Bryan as a whirlwind orator, so the 
Republican managers kept him home on his front 
porch, where he wore a long frock coat and made 
carefully rehearsed speeches to visitors whose rail 
road fare and expenses were often paid by the Re- 
publican national committee. 

Meanwhile the real fight against Bryan waa 
waged by Marcus Alonzo Hanna, a Cleveland coal, 
non, and newspapei millionaire who had paid 
$100,000 from his own pocket to secure McKinley’s 
nomination “Uncle Mark” set up headquarteis in 
New York and shook down insurance companies, 
railroads, and trusts for the biggest campaign fund 
ever collected He opened the books of corporations 
and assessed the big banks one quarter of 1 per cent 
of their capital funds to heat Biyan Standard Oil 
alone chipped in $250,000; Hanna’s total take waa 
between $3 million (as estimated by his friends) 
and $16 million (as reported by a Congressional 
tlerk). A few rich Wall Stieeters tried to get off 
with $1,000 checks, but Hanna said they were a “lot 
of God-damn sheep” and it would serve them right 
if Bryan “kicked them to hell and gone ” 

To a large extent Hanna’s huge fund was collected 
and spent legitimately. He hired an aimy of 1,400 
Republican campaign speakers who swarmed over 
Bryan’s tracks and wore him down by sheer num- 
beis. He sent out 100 million pieces of campaign 
literature, miles of boiler-plate publicity, tons of 
gold elephants, gold bugs, gold hats, and gold 
sheaves of wheat On the Saturday before election 
he staged a “sound money” parade in New York, 
in which 150,000 businessmen, bankers, lawyers, 
and clergymen marched up Broadway wearing 
black hats and coats. Hanna’s campaign was based 
on the idea that American money was in danger, and 
everybody who had any money should work and 
vote against Bryan. Strangely enough, McKinley 
himself did not wholly believe in the gold standard; 
in his early years in Congress he had voted with the 
free silverites. But Hanna hushed this up and smoth- 
ered Bryan with gold. McKinley won by 568,000 
popular votes and 95 electoral votes, which was 
more than most Republicans had hoped for. 
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Mark Hanna was a square shooting Republican boss wbo 
entertained his associates at enoiinoiis bicakfasts of 
corned-beef hash He believed that the Government 
existed primarily to help business, after that, business 
could help the rest of the country He thought all political 
speeches were “gas” and idealists who whooped it up for 
a cause were “hurrah hoys.” When the Attorney General 


of Oliio si.utid suit to dissolve the Standard Oil trust 
Hanna advised him to drop the matter, saying, “You have 
been in politics long enough to know that no man in 
public life owes the public anything ” Yet Hanna was one 
of the first big industrialists to sign a union contract, and 
he cemented a close working agreement between the 
Republican party and the conservative labor leaders. 
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Captain Alfred T Mali in lidpid promote a r\orld naval 
race by writing books on the importance of sea power 


Queen Kilniokalani, who tiled to lule Hawaii for the 
Hawaiians, was deposed by American missionaries’ sons 


SEA POWER 
AND SUGAR 



‘ bpaniaids hcauh Womi n on Ameiican bteamers” was a 
fake atrocity picture, printed by the New York Journal 


“Blood on the roadsides, blood in the fields, 
blood on the doorsteps, blood, blood, blood,” cabled 
a New York World cot respondent from Cuba in 
1896. “Is there no nation wise enough, brave enough, 
and strong enough to restoie peace in this blood- 
smitten land*'^” A revolution against Spanish rule 
had been raging in Cuba since 1895. American 
sympathies were strongly with the insurrectos, who 
deliberately wrecked the $30 million sugar industry 
on the island, hoping in that way to force our armed 
intervention Pulit/er’s World and Hearst’s New 
York Journal found that Cuban blood was a great 
circulation-gcttcr, and they pouied it out in every 
edition. 

Meanwhile, in distant Honolulu, American 
marines and sugar planters had also staged a “revo- 
lution” against the native Queen Liliuokalani, and 
were now asking the President to annex Hawaii. 

Both these developments were welcome news to 
Captain Alfred T Mahan of the Navy, who for years 
had been urging the United States to expand beyond 
Its continental borders. To Mahan, whose books on 
sea power were world-famous, Cuba and Hawaii 
were only the beginning Someday, he predicted, 
the American nation would have to decide the great- 
est question of all “whether Eastern or Western 
civiliration is to dominate throughout the earth and 
to control its future ” 
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1893-1898 



( omtnandcr in Chief Max 
I I war against Spam while 


"Luba Libre' ’ eiud ihc lehels as lliey charged a iorce 

of loyal volunteers at La Rosa By 1898 Spain was said to have 


1 K),UU<J regulars and 50,000 loyal militia in Cuba But the 50,u00 
insurrectoa controlled most of the island outside the big cities 









Ihe Maine -aliites the Spani«h Hoot on aiiual at Havana The Maine displated less tlian 7, OCX) tons and earned lour 10-intli guns 


“REMEMBER 
THE MAINE, 


On Januauy 25, 1898, the pocket-s»ized battleship Maine appealed in Havana 
llaihor, in response to a secret request from the American Consul Geneial. 
Neither the Spanish nor the Cuban rebels were glad to see the Maine, but they 
pretended they were ilelighled The Spanish commander sent a case of sherry 
aboard, and the Ameiican olficers went ashoie to see a bullfight In Washington 
the McKinley administration announced the Maine's visit was a “friendly ai t 
ol (ouitesy,” which eveiyone knew was a diplomatic lie. The A/ame’s leal assign- 
ment was to protect Ameiican citizens and salvage American cash and property, 
il and when the revolution reached Havana 

On the night of Februaiy 1 5, just alter its bugler had sounded taps, the Maine 
blew up No one has evei discovered just what caused the disaster But 266 
Ameiitan olficers and crewmen weie killed, and toi the rest of the country that 
was cause enough for war against somebody 


TO HEIT 
WITH SPAIN!’ 


Captain Charles D Sigs 
comfortable cabin, wnti 
when the Maine blew up 


was in 


/\iici me cxpiusiun me maine was a mass oi iwisiea junK, mosny unnrr water i\ court 
of inquire investigated for a month and decided it was sunk by a submarine mine, 
externally applied Later evidence indicated its magazine might have exploded internally 
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BEWIIRO.— 1<'M0 DtilK.reD'THE flAIMEf- 

NEW YORK JOURNAL 


=0 


AND ADVERTISER 


■ \onK. THIRSDAT FEBnCABY 17. 1898 PAOKS 


lESTRyCTION OF THE WAR SHIP MAINE WAS THE WORK OF AN ENE 


[ $ 50 , 000 ! I'Assistant Secretary Roosevelt] 

$50,000 REWARD!'! Convinced the Explosion of 


|\ I For the Detection of the 
Perpetrator of 
the Maine Outrage! 


the War Ship Was Not 
Accident. 


an 


. The Journal Offers $50,000 Reward for the! 
S; Conviction of the Criminals Who Sent 
^58 American Sailors to Their Death. 

|j Naval Officers Unanimous That 

|| the Ship Was Destroyed 

y on Purpose 



Hidden Mine or a Sunken Torpedo B«lie\edlo Ha\e Been the Weapon Used \v ‘ •’ • \nerican Man-of-War — Officers 
and Men Tell Thrilling Stones ot Being Blown Into the. Air Amid a MaS' " . eJ Steel and Exploding 

Shells— Survivors Brought to Kev West SlOuI the Idea of Accident— Spanish Offcials Pro- 
test Too ATuch— Our Cabinet Orders a ' r\— Journal Sends 

Divers to Havana to Report Upon the Wreck. 

Was the Vessel Anchored Over a A^ine> 

Amitant Serretjf) of die Vjiy I heodore Rooscveli wv » he com in ced ihal the deitrucnon of the Maine in Hai ant Harbor w ai not an accidentjj 
The [ournal offers j reiurd ol 850 coo (or c«clu.iye cwidencc that ssill convict the person, persons or Government criminally responsible (or the deH 
Iructiert of the V-nencan battleship and the death of .^S ol its cress M 

The suspicion that the Maine svas deliberjtciv blown up grows stronger every hour Not a single fact to the contrar) has been produced 
Captain Sigsbee. ot die 'lame, ansi Coiisu' General Lee both urge that publjc opinion be suspended until they have completed their investigation, 
e taking the course ot tactiul men svho arc eonsinccd that there has been treachery 

Spanish Government officials arc pres. mg lorssard all sorts ol explanations of how it could have been an accident The facts show that there was a. 



ipori before the ship c 
Every nasal expeii 


iptoded a 
in Washi, 


id that 
glui 




had her maga/ ne exploded, she would bai 


sunk immedlbtcl) 


bad exploded the whole vcucl would hast 

^ 


been blown to atoms. 


Hearst’s New York Journal left little doubt that the Maine had been sunk by Spaniards 
Headlines like these sent the JournaVs sales above a million a day for the first time 
Pulitzer’s World, which sent its own divers to the wreck, sold 5 million papers a week 
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McKinley and the warmongers 


Iht bpdiii^li liiule ' hlmvvs liow uiie Aineiuan caitoonist bloody coloiis on the covei of Judge bpainsh iiowspapits 

reacted to the Maine disaster. This was published m retorted with long-winded insults about “Yankee pigs ” 



Presidknt McKinley did not want a war Mark 
Hanna, Czar Reed, and the other key men of the 
Republican party did not want a war, even after the 
Maine was sunk Business was reviving, and a war 
might be bad for business 

The Spaniards most definitely did not want a war. 
In Havana Spanish officials went into mourning for 
the Maine’s sailors From Madrid came all kinds of 
conciliatory gestures, including an offer to stop 
fighting the Cubans Naturally Spain claimed in- 
nocence as far as the Maine was concerned. 

Yet the American war fever rose steadily, 
whipped up by the “yellow” press and the bellicose 
followers of Captain Mahan In Washington the 
busiest warmonger was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Theodore Roosevelt. “McKinley has no more 
backbone than a chocolate eclair,” he raged, when 
the President failed to send an immediate ultimatum 
to Spain One night a friend met Roosevelt as he was 
leaving the White House “Do you know what that 
white-livered cur up there has done^” cried Teddy 
“He has prepared two messages, one for war and 
one for peace, and doesn’t know which one to send 
in!” But on April 11 the reluctant President sent in 
his war message, “in the name of humanity, in the 
name of civilization, in behalf of endangered Amer- 
ican interests.” 



“Spanish ‘Juslite and Honor’ Bo Dained'” expressed the 
mood of tile whole country after war was finally declared 
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'Ihr 1) uul of llif hcilllf ‘.hip Oitf'on plays 
“A Hot 'lime 111 the Old Town Tonight,” 
theme song of ,thr Spanish war, imme 
diately following the Battle of Santiago 


THE TEN WEEKS’ WAR 

The war with Spain was surprisingly easy. On May 1 Commodore George 
Dewey steamed into Manila Bay with the American Navy’s Asiatic squadron 
and sank all the Spanish warships that were there The American loss was eight 
men wounded and a chief engineer who died from the heat. On June 20-25 an 
American army of 15,000 men landed at Daiquiri, Cuba, with a loss of two 
drowned On July 1 and 2 the Spanish blockhouses at El Caney and San Juan 
Hill, near Santiago, were captured in the only severe fighting of the war On 
July 3 Admiial Cervera’s Spanish fleet tried to escape from Santiago and was 
destroyed by waiting Ameruan waiships “Don’t cheer, men, those poor devils 
are dying’’’ cried Captain John W Philip of the Texas, as his ship went by 
the binning Vizcaya Only one American seaman was killed in this encounter 
On July 17, Santiago, the most important Spanish stronghold outside Havana, 
surrendered to the American iiivadeis On July 26 the Spanish Government 
asked for terms, and on August 12 an armistice was signed in Pans At the 
last minute came woid that American landing forces had taken Manila in the 
Philippines and Pueito Rico in the Caribbean with no trouble “HOW DO YOU 
LIKE THE JOURNAL’S WAR?” gloated the irrepiessible New York Journal 
It had taken just ten weeks of actual fighting to win an overseas American 
empire with enough naval bases to satisfy even Captain Mahan for the time 
being Except foi the toll taken by tropical diseases and the “embalmed beef” 
which was sold to the Army by American meat-packing firms, our losses were 
trifling The Army reported 280 killed in action, the Navy 18 From London 
American Ambassador John Hay wrote an exulting letter to his friend, Theodore 
Roosevelt “It has been a splendid little war,” he said 



Assistant Navy Secretary Theodore Roosevelt ( leaning against would be fought 8,000 miles from Cuba Two months before war 

desk), a disciple of Captain Mahan, made sure tlie first battle was declared he ordered Dewey to get ready to attack Manila 
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iiaiii UiOionei uooseveii oi me rvougn niaers, as depiclea 
imaginative artist When war tame Teddy quit his desk in 


me i>avy Ueparlment and tougtit bravely at ^an Juan Hill 
his cavalrymen had to get off their horses and charge on 








Above, an American bayonet rush in the Philippines. Below, reserves of 
the 20th Kansas volunteers passing through Caloocan February 10, 1890 . 
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1899-1902 



Photographs of the Philippine war i\cie less glamorous than the artists* 
sketches on the opposite page Above, Minnesota troops outside Manila 


To THE DISMAY of most Americans, the real fighting started when 
the war with Spam was all over Congress had promised inde- 
pendence to the Cubans, and the promise was kept But nobody had 
promised anything to the seven million Filipinos, who had also 
rebelled against Spam and set up an insurgent goveniment When 
their leader, Emilio Agumaldo, proclaimed their independence, 
McKinley responded in lofty platitudes “The presence and success 
of our arms at Manila imposes upon us obligations which we can- 
not disregard . . . new duties and responsibilities which we must 
meet , . . the commeicial opportunity to which American statesman- 
ship cannot be iiulilTercnt ” Agumaldo got the point — the Amer- 
icans were in Manila to stay On February 4, 1899, an American 
sentry fired on an Agumaldo insurgent, whose fellow soldiers fired 
hack, and another war was under way 

It took 63,000 Ameiican troops, 4,300 Ami^rican deaths, and 
three years of dirty fighting to crush the Filipinos An American 
general estimated that 600,000 inhabitants weie killed or died 
from the effects of tlie war on Luzon Island alone When an 
American soldier was beheaded by a boloman m a village grocery 
store, 89 local residents were burned and shot to death in retalia- 
tion. And while the statesmen at Washington debated the problem, 
the blue-shirted American infantry hacked its way through the 
islands, singing new words to an old song* 

Damn, damn, damn the Filipinos* 

Cross eyed kakiak lad rones* 

Underneath the starry flag 
Civilize ’em with a Krag, 

And return us to our own beloved homes 


THE THREE 
YEARS’ WAR 


Below, American soldiers and civilians stand on a heap 
of Filipino liones in ihi ((iniliiy al Rat ingas Luzon 
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President McKinley was sorely perplexed by the Philippine “problem ” Night after 
night he walked the floor of the White House and — -as he hirn‘<elf said — went down on 
his knees and “prayed Almighty God for light and guidance ” One night the solution 
came to him — “that there was nothing left for us to do but to take them [the Philippine 
Islands] all, and to educate the Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and Chiistianize them, 
and by God’s grace do the very best we could by them, as our fellow men for whom 
Christ also died ” After thi« inspiration, the President went to bed and slept soundly. 
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IS9S-1900 


THE IMPERIALISTS 

In 1898 the United States acquired its fust sizable piece ot oveiseas empire, 
the Hawaiian Islands, by annexation Next came the Philippines, Guam, and 
Puerto Rico — all taken fiom beaten Spain In 1899 President McKinley and 
Kaiser Wilhelm II of Geimaiiy divided the Samoa Islands Once the trend 
started it was hard to stop, yet theie were still many Aniei leans who thought 
it was wrong. “We aie face to face with a stiange destiny,” wrote the editor of 
the Washington Post “The taste of Umpire is in the mouth of the people even as 
the taste of blood in the jungle ” 

On January 9, 1900, while the Senate was still considering the idea of freeing 
the Philippines, a 37-year-old Senator liorn Indiana, Albeit J Heveiidge, put 
the new American impel lalism into a startling speech “Mr President. . he 
said, “God has not been prepai mg the English-speaking and Teutonic peoples 
for a thousand years for nothing but vain and idle self-contemplation and self- 
admiration No* He has made us the master-oigani/ers of the world to establish 
system where chaos reigns He has made us adepts in government that we 
may administer government among savage and senile peoples . . . He has 
marked the American people as Ills chosen nation to finally lead in the regenera- 
tion of the world This is the divine mission of America. . The Philippines aie 
ours foiever We will not repudiate oui duty in the archipelago. We will not 
abandon our opportunity in the Orient. We will not renounce our pait in the 
mission of our lace, liustee, under God, of the civilization of the world.” 


MANIFEST DESTINY IN KANSAS 


Beveridge’s words expressed what was stirring in many an American heart 
Even before he spoke a Kansas editor named William Allen While had said 
practically the same thing about Cuba “Only Anglo-Saxons can govern them- 
selves,” wrote White in the Emporia Gazette foi Maich 20, 1899 “The Cubans 
will need a despotic goveinment for many years to restrain anarchy until Cuba 
IS filled with Yankees. It is the Anglo-Saxon's manifest destiny to go forth 
as a world conqueror He will take possession of the islands of the sea. . . This 
IS what fate holds for the chosen people ” Bill White was a brash young Repub- 
lican who thought President McKinley was unbeaiably stuffy “He was destined 
for a statue in the paik, and was practicing the pose foi it,” White wrote of the 
President Once while he was intei viewing McKinley a photographer ariived 
to take some pictiiies McKinley laid aside his cigar, remarking primly, “We 
must not let the young men of this country see their President smoking!” 

THE OPEN DOOR IN BOSTON 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, like Theodore Roosevelt and 
Captain Mahan, saw the Philippines as steppnigstones toward something much 
bigger. In October 1899, Lodge told an audience in Boston “Our tiade with 
China has been growing rapidly. We ask no favors, we only ask that we shall 
he admitted to that great maiket upon the same terms with the rest of the world 
But within a few years we have seen Russia closing in upon the Chinese Empire 
. If she succeeds we shall not only be excluded from those markets, but we 
shall stand face to face with a power controlling an extent of territory and a mass 
of population the like of which the world has never seen. In the presence of such 
a colossus of despotism and military socialism, the welfare of every free people 
IS in danger.” In 1899 Lodge’s fiiend John Hay, who had been promoted to Secre- 
tary of State, announced that the United States would henceforth insist on an 
“open door” of commercial equality in China. 



Allicit Jtreiniali Beveridge 



Henry Cabot Lodge 
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In 1900 Bryan was the Democratic candidate again But 
his silver-dollar act had turned into a national bore 



This 1900 cartoon shows “Willie” McKinley as the trusts’ 
little boy, with Teddy Roosevelt as his new playmate 


THE DINNER 
PAIL CAMPAIGN 

The Democrats made an issue of imperialism in 
the 1900 election, but they were swamped by a wave 
of McKinley prosperity. “All we need to do is stand 
pat,” said Mark Hanna, and he was right The end 
of the war had touched off a business boom, iron 
and steel prices were up 100 per cent, raw cotton was 
up 30 per cent, farm mortgages were being cleared 
off, factories were sending up smoke, and — as the 
Republican orators never tired of repeating — the 
workman’s dinner pail was full The free-silver 
issue had been destroyed by gold discoveries in 
Alaska and South Africa, which lowered the price 
of gold and increased the supply of money. 

The Republicans also had a dynamic new cam- 
paigner 111 Theodore Roosevelt, their candidate foi 
Vice President While McKinley stayed on his front 
porch again Roosevelt traveled 21,209 miles and 
made 673 speeches, often accompanied by a body- 
guard of former Rough Riders. “What about the 
rotten beef in Cuba^” a Democrat shouted at him 
in Colorado. And Teddy shouted back: “I ate it, and 
you’ll never get near enough to be hit by a bullet.” 



Nurse Maik Hanna sits on Teddy for making too much 
racket during the campaign This makes Willie happy 
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DINNER 

PAIL 


Every Republican parade had a dinner pail McKinley was 
re-elected by an 861,459 plurality, the biggest yet polled 


. rou 


Democratic cartoon shows Mark Hanna as a bellowing din- 
ner pail But Hanna was a popular campaigner in 1900 


Republican victory cartoon pictures Bryan as a fallen 
Don Quixote who tried to tilt with the full dinner pail 







Uncle Sam as a smart little schoolboy shows what 
he learned from his war with Spain. “/ see be the 
pa-apers,” said Mr. Dooley, the comic newspaper 
philosopher of 1900, “that . . all we*ve got to do is 
be r-ready fr to take a punch at Germany or France 
or Rooshia or anny counthry on th* face iv th* globe ** 
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CHAPTER 7 


A PORTFOLIO 
OF CARTOONS 
IN COLOR 


The United States was nearly one hundred years 
old before it came to know the lanky lube in flag- 
striped overalls whose picture appears on the oppo- 
site page It IS true there was an Uncle Sam in Ameri- 
can folklore as early as the War of 1812, and car- 
toonists drew him m various costumes from 1834 
on. But the shaping of Uncle Sam into the nation’s 
permanent symbol was done by a school of cartoon- 
ists which flourished in the years from 1870 to 1900 
These three decades were the golden age of political 
cartooning in the United States, when the cartoon- 
ists’ work was more widely seen and discussed, more 
vividly drawn and more fearlessly published, and 
exerted more influence over events than ever before 
Many of the best cartoons were published as colored 
lithographs A selection of those— in the original 
colors— appears on the following pages 

Joseph Kcppler, who fastened chin whiskers on 
Uncle Sam, was the greatest of the color caitoonists 
Keppler was born in Vienna and followed his family 
to Missouri in 1867 In St. Louis he was an actor, 
managed a theatrical company, and started Die 
Vehme (“The Tribunal”), a German-language hu- 
morous magazine It failed and he went to New York, 
where he became the principal cartoonist for Leslie’s 
weekly. In 1876 he started Puck, the first successful 
humorous weekly in the United States Previous 
American magazines had been satisfied with one 
big cartoon in each issue Keppler published three 
a week: a full-page front cover, a two-page center 
spread, and a full-page back cover. His cartoons 
were exuberant and even gaudy when compared with 
the cross-hatched products of Thomas Nast The fact 
that they were drawn directly on lithographic stones 
with crayon gave them a freehand air which appealed 
to many young artists and brought Keppler some 
able assistants 

Keppler was a Democrat in national politics, but 
he attacked Tammany Hall and the labor unions as 
savagely as Nast did He also caricatured big busi- 
ness, prohibition, Anthony Comstock, and every 


form of religious intolerance “The Bosses of the 
Senate” (pages 300-301) was his masterpiece 
In 1884 Puck published the daiing “tattooed 
man” cartoons, showing James G Blame stripped 
down to his skin Blame wanted to prosecute Keppler 
on an obscenity charge, but his friends dissuaded 
him. The “tattooed man” continued to appear, and 
played an important part in wrecking Blame’s Presi- 
dential hopes The most famous example (pages 
294-29.S) was drawn by Bernhard Gillam, an Eng- 
lish-born artist who was working for Keppler Gil- 
1am happened to be a Republican himself, and voted 
foi Blaine In 1886 he and his brother-m-Iaw be- 
came the owners of Judge, which they converted into 
an effective Republican rival of Puck 

Black-and-white cartooning also reached its peak 
m this peiiod The New York Daily Graphic, begin- 
ning in 1872, was the first newspaper to run a car- 
toon every day In 1884 Walt McDougall began 
drawing a daily cartoon for Pulitzer’s World, and 
when Hearst invaded New York m 1895 he made 
cartoons an important feature of his paper Thomas 
Nast was still the great master of black-and-white 
cartoonists But m 1886 he quit Harper s Weekly 
in d dispute over editorial restrictions on his work, 
and never regained a wide audience 

The colored political cartoons lost their virility 
around 1900, for two reasons They had been so 
powerful that they made bitter enemies for the mag- 
azines that used them , Republicans, generally speak- 
ing, would not read Puck, and Democrats boycotted 
Judge This did not appeal to the advertisers, who 
were taking more and more space m the nation’s 
reading matter Advertising support went to publica- 
tions which played down their opinions or buried 
them on an editorial page Hearst and Pulitzer fin- 
ished the process by assigning their best cartoonists 
to draw colored comic strips for the Sunday “funny 
papers.” The great artistic weapon which had been 
forged by Keppler and his contemporaries dwindled 
eventually into “Happy Hooligan.” 
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“Th<* Cinderella of the l^e})ublioan Party and llei HauiJiiy i-"’ ii a 
typical Keppler »lrawui^. erairuned with all kinds »,d suisbi-la Hhi> !i di -s ribr 
the situation in early IBdU. Presiihnt !iayt‘.-< (hf(l is ifiu^ -•iiii b.-.l i'.n' 
reuominatioM, while Conkling ami (ri.ia<‘; ') frv fui .-i dinn n-rp. 











“Phryiic Before the Chicago Tribunal," by (Milam, sliow-s Jasoi '- (i. iU tim 
without his white jjiuines in 1881. Whitelaw Heici of flu- NtM\' Yi>rk Tnhai-.c 
is unvoting the gallant Iwnlcr before a group of fb jMsI.la .ui tA.ih-'-nu-r, at 
the party convention. Rut all Hlalne’s oh! ho; intioo.-ii ..is t.i-^ -.kiii. 








tf'»tfrnf*tion from the Senate in 1881, 
vor patu>nagf.*, Conkling failad to win 
J frotn exposure in the blizzard of 1888. 


sinking under his prandfathoi > ),i 
the raven, croaks “Ncvcrmoic" tu U 
term. The two Rrpwhii; afi-?. ioa! 
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■•i, ■9:i;/-;-^.‘ 
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K- ppl.-; < ‘i;,,-,-i v ,if ihf. hriiah’” is «i! accurate allegory. By I8H9 tlie upper 
; Iwicii)!,!- ,j( i,.,i;i rcs'' wu" knovvo tis; a UMlUonfiires’ club. The presiding O0i- 
'■' ! w.i- a. \X ,ih Mn-ef tuiukcr. Htitl the principal Senators represented nil, 
luoin. i nidi ..-.'h*, misd! fni='i\ .-nicr, gold, utility, and manufacturing interests. 










‘■'Hit' Pohtit ai !>jnu8 (3reen” shows Senator John Sherman 
toiiij,’. l(j iJil-o ..n t.in his own Presidential boom in 1887, 
stipjtoHt'ti bv a hiuody shirt and a gust of hot air, Down in 
?!!•• tofiior tJit' !in) symbol of Puck waves him farewell. 


“Sour Crapes!” (rififit) pitinrc'^ Pi>}h‘ Pt-t, \!t^ - u.t- 

who couldn’t get control ..f the Arni-ti<.»n jitd-ij.- \ :, -k 
Nast and Keppler also puliH'-hrt! sharp tariwisn 01 1. i. - cs 
Catholic officials who sought to innucivi' jh • ... h 


am 







^ /', \ f r - ’ - 

‘The Aflminisfration TypewriJer,*’ flrawn by r.ilfam f«>r Judar^ 
Cleveland sweating out a program for his so<‘ond irrm in ih.' Whiir 11,, use. 
The President was in constant h.>l water with hi-- ovsh, pmt\ f..-r hv- i).,, V\ dl 
Street policies. Here be exciaijus: ‘iUame the thitig I sa.r{ rnak.- a ’ 





“The Sacrilegious Candidate” was Judge's, answer to Bry- 
an’s “cross of gold” speech “No man,” said Judge, “who 
drags into the dust the most sacred symbols of the Chris- 
tian world 18 fit to be President of the United States” 


“It Is Political Death to Let Go” ( right) shows Bryan still 
clinging to Populism and the silver issue in the Presidential 
campaign of 1900 “I’ll never let go of free silver, you 
can bet’” he says in the caption This was a Judge cover 






‘The Modern Bird of American F'reedom” shows Mark Hanna as a bloated 
turkey gobbler, making dollar footprints m the sands of history This cartoon 
appeared in The Verdict, a weekly started by New York City Democrats for 
the sole purpose of fighting McKinley and Hanna in the 1900 election 
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1899 



“No Wonder He Was 111,” by George Luks, also appeared in The Verdict 
The President was said to be suffering from heart trouble, caused by over- 
smoking, but the Democrats gave him no sympathy His cigar is labeled with 
various Republican “scandals ” Hanna is just behind his shoulder, as usual 


Sll 


In 1900 the industrial edifice of the United States 
was supported in part by the labor of 1,752,187 
children less than 16 years old In Southern cotton 
mills like the one below one fourth of the “hands'* 
were children, and 20,000 of them were under 
12 Girls of SIX and seven worked 13 hours a day 


CHAPl'ER 8 


THE 

BIG STICK 
REFORMERS 


On September 6, 1901, President McKinley stood 
beside a potted palm in the Temple of Music at 
the Pan-Ameri( an Exposition in Buffalo, shaking 
hands with whoever ( ame along A young man with 
a pompadour haircut and a dead-pan expression 
stepped up with his light hand wrapped in a hand- 
kerchief, as though It had been injured recently He 
put out his left hand to grasp the President’s right, 
and at the same time pressed the “bandage” against 
the President’s broad abdomen Two sliarp reports 
weie heaid as he fired a 32-caliber revolver from 
inside the fatal handkerchief The Piesulent 
stretched up to tlie tips of his toes and then slumped 
down under the jialrn tiee “Am 1 shot''” he asked 
Then, as he saw llie assassin being beaten and 
kicked on the llooi, lie gasped, “Let no one liiirt 
him ” Eight nights later he died fi om a bullet wound 
in Ins sloinacli 

On the funeial tram from Buffalo to Washington, 
Senator Maik Hanna was iiuonsolably bitter, and 
outspoken as usual He damned the new President, 
Theodoie Koos<*velt, and said, “1 told William 
McKinley it was a mistake to nominate that wild 
man at Philadelphia . . . Now look, that damned 
cowboy IS Piesident of the United Stales*” 

The man cvbo killed Mc'Kniley was an Anieriean- 
born anarchist named Leon C/olgosz He explained 
to the police that he had been “on fire” for months 
with dcsiie to kill a “great ruler ” The state of New 
York elei tioeuted him and destioyed his corpse 
with rjuicklime and acid But his crazy act changed 
the eoiiise of American history 

For Theodore Roosevelt, unlike McKinley and 
Cleveland, and eveiy other President since the Civil 
War, did not believe in the seinidivine lights of big 
business. As a young assemblyman in New York in 
the 1880’s Roosevelt had blurted out his disgust for 
the “infernal thieves” and “conscienceless swind- 
lers” who ran c’ertain railroads, and as Piesident 
he declared open war on the “malefactors of great 
wealth,” which was a phrase he foined himself Yet 


Roosevelt was neither a radical nor a born eiusader 
- he was essentially a middle-of-the-road politician 
with a belligerent disposition and a keen relish for 
publicity and power His judgments weie always 
stiictly moral light was right, and wiong was 
wrong, and it was up to the Piesident to de< ide 
which was which, so fai as the United Slates was 
coneeined Roosevelt never felt the slightest doubt 
that whatever he decided was right 

The weapon he used on his foiays against evil 
was the celebrated “Big Stick,” which bei ame in his 
hands one of the best-known symbols m Aim i n an 
polities There was nothing new about the Big Stn k 
lackson had used it to crush the Bank, and I imoln 
had used it against all enemies of the Union But 
fiom about 1868 on it bad been tucked awa\ m a 
closet of the White House, gallic iing dust and cob- 
webs A scholarU definition of the Big Slick would 
be “the fiowei of the Executive in the Uoceinment 
of the Lhiitcd States ” 

When Rooscxelt dug it out and staitecl wa\ing 
It aiound, the other nations of the' w’oi Id inslnic li\ ely 
clue keel For the \ c oulcl see — beltc i than most \mei- 
leaiis — what a iiowcTful wallop it packed in tlie 
tw’enfieth eeiilurv Just b\ waggling it a little Roose- 
velt scaled Latin America into a state of cpiakmg le- 
sentment and liirnc*d the CaiibbcMii into an \nic-i- 
lean wading pond 

When he swung it at big business he often missed, 
and he often failed to follow through with spec ific 
action But Ills bold exarnjile inspired a host of le- 
formeis who weie boiiiig fiom within the two old 
pailies These stiiitiv middle-class lebels were 
c’alled Progiessives, or Insiiigents, or ‘New fiec>- 
cloni” Demociats Their aim was to balance* the 
powei of oigani/c'd money m Ameiic a by a bioaclc*r 
and more vigorous use of the jiowers of govern- 
ment Their specific program was about the same 
as the Populist platform of 1890 and tlie Brvan 
platfoini of 1896 Eventually it became Roosevc*lt’s 
platform too 
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1901 



J Pierpont Morgdii “re-Morganized” railioads banks, and other 
major companies and kept contiol of them all thiough voting 
trusts “I am not in Wall Stioet for my health,” ho growled 



THE MEN WHO 
OWNED THE 
COUNTRY 

“Ameripa is good enough for me,” said J P 
Morgan, and the respon'^e which was made hy Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan made even the titans of Wall 
Street smile ‘ Whenevei he doesn't like it,” said 
Biyan, “he can give it back to us ” 

At the turn of the centuiy the mighty Morgan was 
the Jupilei around whom the h ss(*r deities of lug 
business revolved Through his efforts and those of 
other trust-builders, competition had been viitiially 
eliminated fiom the nation’s basic industries Under 
the “cornmunitv of inteiest” system which Morgan 
sponsored, the heads of big corporations could woik 
together in jinvate while then organizations were 
supposed to be competing 'Fhe Sherman Antitxust 
Law was no worry neither Cleveland noi McKinley 
made any seiious effoit to tnfone it And the 
Supieme Court dealt it an almost moital blow in 
1895, when it luled that the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company — which conti oiled more than 93 
pel cent of the nation’s refined-sugar production — • 
was not a monopoly 

The grand climax of the none ompetitive system 
came in April 1901, when the United States Steel 
Corpoiation was organized by J P Moigan & Com- 
pany It began with a capitalization of $1,402 mil- 
lion, ol which $076 million represented cash invest- 
ment in plants and property, and $726,846,000 was 
“water” (promoters’ profits, speculation, and “good 
will”) In order to create this mammoth trust 
Morgan bought the Mesabi iron mines of Minnesota 
from Tohn D Rockefeller and the entire business 
of And lew Carnegie, who was the largest single 
steel producer in the world In 1899 Carnegie had 
offered to sell out for $1 57,950,000 But when Mor- 
gan appioadied him in 1901 he iipjK'd his price to 
$147 million — and got it To the end of his days 
Carnegie worried for fear he had asked too little. 
Once, while breakfasting with Morgan on an ocean 
liner, he remarked lightly, “I find I made a mistake. 
I should have asked you for another hundred mil- 
lion ” Morgan’s reply could not have been cruder. 
“If you had, I should have paid it,” he said 


I'hilip U Armour and the Chicago "Beef trust” mechanized the 
nation’s meat “I like to turn bristles, blood, bones, and the in- 
sides and outsides of pigs and bullocks into revenue,” he said 


SIS 



A gentleman rancher in 1883, Roosevelt brought his cow- 
boy suit east and posed for this photograph in New York. 

Battle of San Juan Hill when, as he tlescrihed it, 
“I waved my hat and we went up the hill with a 
rush ” After the charge he walked aiound the field 
boasting that he had “doubled up a Spanish oflieer 
like a jack-rabbit ” His piedilectioii for strenuosity 
and goie oiiginated in his own puny boyhood, when 
he almost died Irom asthma, and was teased by 
other boys for his nearsightedness His father, a 
wealthy New York banker, installed a gymnasium 
in then home, and llicre young Teddy literally 
fought his way to physical fitness He attended Har- 
vatd, where lie displayed an unfashionable urge to 
excel in spoits and argue with his professors After 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN BOY 


Ihimloic K<)ii-<\clt icad\ ftu i boMiig bout at Haiv ud 
wheie he tiled foi the lightweight championship in 1879 

TiiLODORC Roosevelt, said an acute observer, re- 
alized the ultimate dream of every Ament an hoy 
he fought in a war, killed lions, and became Presi- 
dent of the United Slates He was 4 1 when Mt Kinley 
was shot, and that made him the voungest Pitsident 
in histoiy He was also the most allih in He spread 
a wrestling mat on the White House llooi. took 
jujitsu lessons and k« pi up liis boxing until a navy 
officer lilt him on the foiehead and started a liemoi 
rhage which blinded his left eye 

“You must always remembci," said a shrewd 
Biitisb diplomat, “that tin Pic«.id( iil i- abtnit "-ix ’ 
The greatest moment in Roosevelt's life was at the 
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Rough Ruler Roosevelt in 1898 He earned 12 extra 
pairs of glasses to the war, in his pockets and hat lining 


graduation he vacillated lielwccn lallle idiuliiiig in 
Dakota, history writing, and Republican politics 
He finally concenlralcd on jiolitu & because it ofleied 
more fights and a quuker jialh into the limelight He 
became model ately famed as a civil-servicc advo- 
cate and New York City ciime-buster, but it was the 
publicity he got during the bpanish war that made 
him Governoi of New York m 1898, and Vice Piesi- 
dent in 1901 When an assassin’s bullet moved him 
up to President he announced that he would “con 
tinue, absolutely unbioken, the policy of President 
McKinley” This resolution lasted thice or loin 
months. 



As Piesidcnt, Roosevelt dressed with easy elegance Ear- 
lier in his career reporters tailed him a New York “dude ’ 



As police commissioner in 1 fi9’^-97, Roosevelt made a great 
deal of noise but failed to abolish sin in New York City. 
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h<lward H Harriman, d< spile his mousy look, was a bold INapoIron ol Imam o Hacked by 
btamiard Oil’s hillions he hoped to iicate an Ameiican laiiioad i ham around the woild 


THE CORNER IN 
NORTH ER^ PACIFIC 


On May 0 , 1901 many a New York sloe k- 
broker read the newspaper page at tlie 
right and then went down to Wall btreet 
to see the fun At 10 o’clock the gong 
soumled in the btock Lxchange and a 
frantic “short” bid $190 a share for 
Northern Pa« ifiC'-a rise of $-50 from thi 
day hefoie In an hour the bidding rose 
to $1,000 a share, hut nut a sale was 
being made and a real panic was under 
way For Harriman and Hill, the battling 
railroad kings had already “bought” 
78.000 moie shares of Northern Pacific 
than theie were in the market And the 
shorts who had sold them those shares 
on paper were caught like rats in a trap 
At this point the liankers who ran Wall 
Stieet stepped in and saved the situation 
I he shorts were allowtd to settle by pay- 
ing Hai liman or Hill Sl'iO for the shaies 
they (ouldn’t deliver And Ilaninian and 
Hill agreed to join hands in a gigantic 
new railroad trust 


_ KSW' rilBS HKHACIC THt’KSBcT, M-O 11, JBOC -T» KS rV TWO ;i 

or WALL stf-jm", rN”rcix:i:TiATi u; roi? ri/vs i 
;^ PREUPITATE. CRASH THAT BRINCiS RUIN TO HORDE or l>V(ii'liLS 
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1901-1904 



James J Hill, the “h mpire Builrler” of the Noithwest feared that Koose\eIt would iiiin the 
country The Piesidcnt, he « omplained, never did anything ‘ hut post mil <li iw » --alary 



j P Morgan (second from right) hurried to Washington to plead for a compromise on 
Northern Securities Roosevelt refused and the Supreme Court dissolved the company 


THE 

RAILROAD 

KINGS 


Kdward H Harriman was the only 
man in Wall Sticet who did not lear 
J 1’ Moigan Janies J Hill was 
Morgan's top lailroad expert In the 
spnng of 1901 these two kings of 
railroading collided in a rare for 
power whii h had vast conseipienees 
llairiinan already lontiolled the 
Union Pai ifi( and Soulhein I’at ific, 
whiili gave him dommame m two 
thirds of the West Hill (ontiolled 
the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern, which gave him the other 
third The war stalled when Hill 
bought the Builington line, which 
Hairiinan i oveted Hairiman de- 
( ided lo get even by snatching the 
Noitlimn Pacific out from under 
Hill's feet Buying tjuielly in the 
open market, he spent $79, d ‘>9,000 
for Noithern Pacific stock and 
almost had contiol befoie Hill real- 
ized what was up Then Morgan 
plunged into the market and saved 
Hill in a wild buying spree At this 
point the railroad kings quit feud- 
ing and pooled their Noithwestern 
interests in the $100 million North- 
ern Securities (Company, which was, 
m effect, a railroad monopoly for 
one quaiter of the United States Be 
eause of the men involved, it could 
easily be expanded into a national 
monopoly Moigan was, of course, 
its leading sponsor 

In February 1902 President 
Roosevelt rocked the business world 
by annouiK ing that Northern Securi- 
ties would be prosecuted under the 
Sherman Antitrust Law Morgan 
himself lushed to Washington lo de- 
mand an explanation, but this only 
made Teddy moie determined It 
was a question, as he saw it, of which 
was biggei the railroad kings and 
Morgan, or the United States and 
Roosevelt To a challenge of that 
kind he could never back down 
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THE 



CHRISTIAN 
MEN OF 
PROPERTY 



George 1* Baer, the owneis’ spokesman 


On May 12, 1902, the 1'10,0(M) anthracite miners 
of eastern Pennsylvania struck to inc'rease their 
average pay of S560 a yeai Two months latei, with 
the strike still dragging on, a remarkable letter went 
foith from the Philadelphia office of George F 
Baer, chief spokesman for the mine owners “I heg 
of you not to he discouraged,” wrote Baer to a resi- 
dent of Wilkes-Baiie, a city which had been hard hit 
by the strike “The rights and interests of the labor- 
ing man will be piotecled and cared for — not by the 
labor agitators, but by the Christian men to whom 
God in His infinite wisdom has given control of the 
properly interests of this country ” 

With this pious conviction to strengthen him, 
Baer steadfastly refused to have any dealings what- 
ever with the United Mine Workers of Ameiica or 



New Yorkeis stand in line for coal during the 1902 strike famine 


their youthful president, John Mitchell The min- 
ers, whose working conditions had been iniseiable 
for years, were c<|ually determined to win some 
impiovement before going hack to wotk 

In the While House President Roosevelt was wor- 
ried over the effect of the coal shortage on the Con- 
gressional elections To Maik Hanna and others 
he lamented that he did not have power to bring 
the two sides together Then, in a highly character- 
istic move, he did the very thing he didn’t have 
power lo do On October 3, in response to his tele- 
grams, Baer and Mitchell stood face to face in the 
President’s office 

Roosevelt told them that he could not force a set- 
tlement, but pointed out that a winter coal famine 
would he a catastrophe for millions “I appeal 
to your patriotism,” he pleaded Mitchell, who wore 
a long black coal like a clergyman’s, immediately 
offered to submit to arbilration But Baer insolently 
rebuked his host for “negotiating with the fomenters 
of anarchy,” i e , the union leaders “We object to be- 
ing called here to meet a criminal even by the Presi- 
dent of the United States,” he said after the meeting 

This haughty altitude made Roosevelt furious 
He sent word to J P Morgan, Baei’s banker, that 
the Army would sei7e and operate the mines unless 
the operators agreed to arbitiate Under pressure 
from Morgan, Baer sulkily backed down An arbi- 
tration commission was set up, the miners went 
hack to work, and eventually they were awarded 
a 10 percent raise But fai more important was the 
fact that a President of the United States had inter- 
vened for the first time to settle — rather than break 
— a strike. 
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ITbie t& to Certify 


United Mine Workers of America 


I coal minor’s union certificate of 1902 j^ivcs an idyllic 
jre of life in the mines The UniUd Mine Workers 
organized in 1890 but almost vanished after losing a 


big strike in 1891 John Mitrhell, who had worked in an 
Illinois mine at 12, brought it back to vigorous life by 
uniting the English speaking and foreign language miners 





President Roosevelt visited the Culehia Cut and sat in a 
95-ton steam shovel in November 1906 “They arc eating 
steadily into the mountain, cutting it down and down,” 
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he wrt)tc horm to his son Kiimit It took tliiee years to 
nd the Canal /one of tiopital disiases, and se\cn more 
to dig the 50 mile long Canal Ihe cost was $275 million 






“I TOOK THE ISTHMUS” 


1901.1906 


“Some people say tliat I fomented in!>urreaion m 
Panama,” Theodore Roosevelt lernarked “I did 
not have to foment it, I simply lifted my foot ” 
And 111 a more formal moment he summarized the 
Panama Canal episode in a single sentenee “I took 
the Isthmus, started the Canal, and then left Con- 
gress — not to debate the Canal, but to debate me.” 

The Canal itself had been a prime object of 
AmerKan poliey sinee the Spanish war, when the 
battleship Oiegon was foreed to make a 71-day 
voyage aioiind Cape Horn before going into action. 
When Roosevelt became Piesident, the rjuestion bad 
boiled down to a choice of loutc Should the Canal 
be built across 170 miles of compaiatively high 
and diy Nicaiagua, using lakes and rivers as con- 
necting links Or should it cut diiectly acioss the 
nanow, hot, unhealthy Panama Isthmus, which was 
part of the Republic of Colombia^ A Panama canal 
had been staited years before by a piivate Fiench 
company, which lost $260 million and the lives of 
thousands of woikmen before it gave up in 1889 
Many Ameiicans believed that malaria and yellow 
fevev made the Panama route impossible 

Yet there were impoitant influences m favor of 
Panama A putuiesque lobbyist named Bunau- 
Vaiilla appealed m Washington to sell the Fiemh 
company’s “rights ” Also very active was William 
Nelson Ciomwell, a New York corporation lawyer 
who repiesentcd the French concern Through his 
inHueni e, backed by a $60,000 campaign contribu- 
tion, the Republican platform of 1900 was re- 
written to favoi the Panama loutc, and Senator 
Maik Hanna made a powerful speech for Panama 
Meanwhile the Panama Canal Company of Amer- 
ica was quietly organized in New Jersey to ex- 
change stock with the French company The incor- 
poratois were clerks from Cromwell’s office, and 
the (capital came from leading Wall Street bankers. 

In June 1902 Congiess authorized the route across 
Panama, and agreed to pay $10 million to the 
“French claimants ” No arrangement was made, 
however, with the Colombian Government, which 
owned the land 

At this point Piesident Roosevelt leaped in and 
took charge of everything Congress had chosen the 
Panama loutc, very well, said the President, the 
Canal shall be built there To Colombia he made 
what he called a generous offer $10 million in cash 
and an annual rent of $250,000, in return for put- 
ting 300 square miles of its teriitory under per- 
petual American control When the Colombian offi- 
cials hesitated, Roosevelt grew angry, when they 
rejected his terms, he was outraged “Those con- 
temptible little creatures in Bogota,” “bandits,” 
“blackmailers,” “corruptionists,” were a few of 


the epithets he hurled at them “We may have to 
give a lesson to those jai k rabbits,” he wrote to 
Secretary of State John Hay 

His first plan was simply to land a sufficient force 
of American troops to occupy the Isthmus, and go 
ahead with the Canal But Bunau-Varilla and some 
excited Panama secessionists saved him from this. 
In Bunau-Vanlla’s room at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, on October 14, 190.i, the independent Re- 
public of Panama was born The Fiench agent sup- 
plied a $100,000 “liberation fund,” a hand-stitcbed 
flag, and a copy of a message to be sent to Wash- 
ington as soon as Panama was free Three weeks 
later the Republic was pi oc la lined in Panama City. 
The Colombian garrison was biibcd into submis- 
sion, while the new Panama President shouted: 
“President Roosevelt has made good’ Long live 
President Roosevelt’” 

This news leached the White House at 11 31 A M. 
on Novembei 6 Seventy-six minutes later the Re- 
public of Panama was offii lally recognized by Sec- 
retary Hay. Seven days later the two countries 
signed a treaty whuh gave the United States the 
Canal Zone, and Panama the $10 million which 
Colombia bad spumed The $40 million for the 
“Fiench claimants” was turned over to J P M(*-- 
gan & Company The names of those who eventu- 
ally received this money were never made public. 
But Cromwell’s bill for legal services alone was 
$800,000 

In 1904 the dirt began to fly m Panama In 1914 
the Canal was opened to ships, and in 1921 it was 
officially declared finished From the standpoints 
of engineering, public health, and military security. 
It was a magnificent achievement But in our Latin- 
American relations, it left some painful scars. 



Teddy tosses a spadeful of Panama dirt on the capital city of Colombia. 
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TEDDY EVERYWHERE 


Theodork Roosevelt set a brand-new style in Presidents Restless, talkative, 
brimming with physical and mental energy, he put on a one-man show which 
fascinated the American people and the world He bounded m and out of the 
White House, played six sets of tennis in an afternoon, waded icy streams in 
f''ebruaiy, dashed off to the Rocky Mountains to shoot big sheep, slapped visitors 
on the shoulder, howled “Dee-lighted’” and “Bully’” in his piercing treble voice, 
and m general set an example of the strenuous life which few voters could 
emulate, but which many admired In 1904 it was a cinch for him to be re-elected 
ovei a coloiless Democrat named Alton B Paiker 

Everything seemed to happen to Teddy A trolley car struck his carriage one 
day, bowled him into a ditch, and killed the Secret Seivice man who was riding 
beside him Roosevelt, despite a nasty leg injury, scrambled to his feet and 
insisted on continuing a long speaking tour Nature lovers accused him of blood 
lust because be killed so many wild animals, and Roosevelt published an angry 
attack on the “nature-fakir” s« hool of literature San Fiancisco barred Japanese 
children from its public schools, in defiance of a long-standing treaty, and Roose- 
velt was barely restrained from declaring war on California The New York 
World critici7ed his Panama Canal activities, and Roosevelt prosecuted the 
World for criminal libel — the first time a President had tried this since 1798. 
(The Supreme Court ruled unanimously in favor of the World ) Unlike McKin* 
ley, who hid his cigar from photographers, Roosevelt was a frank exhibitionist 
and loved to have his picture taken He was the first President to be photographed 
frecjuently in action — partly because of impiovements m camera technique, but 
mostly because he was the world’s best camera subject 


“I preach to you, my countrymen, that our country calls 
not lor the life of tase hut for the life of strenuous 
endeavor,” said President Roosevelt, shown on the oppo 
site page at a Flag Day rally ‘ Nothing in this world 
is worth having or worth doing unless it means effort, 
difliculty Let us therefore boldly face the life 
•f strife ” Reporters m straw hats jot down his words 








At Portsmouth, New Hampsliire, in 1905, Roosevelt ended 
the Ru!»ijo- Japanese War, after letting Japan grab Korea 


Algeciras, in 1906, Roosevelt inserted his Bi§ 
a Franco-German squabble over control of M< 




1904-1908 


SWINGING THE STICK 

“I HAVE ALWAYS,” said Roosevclt, ‘‘been fond of the West African piovetli 
‘Speak softly and < airy a big stick, yon will go far ’ ” At home the President kept 
the Big Sink handy hut did not use it leiklessly In world affairs he swung it 
hard in several directions 

Especially in the diiection of Latin America Tlie Spanish-speaking nations to 
the south inspired little respect in Theodore Roosevelt, who nevei quite got over 
his personal wai with Spain H e once remarked that President Cipriano Castio 
of Venezuela was an ‘‘unspeakably villainous little monkey,” and in 1904 he 
thought he might inteivenc in Venezuela and eollect enough money to pay its 
debts to vanous othei nations “It will show these Dagos that they will have to 
behave decently,” he wrote to Secretary of State John Ilay, in a decidedly unof 
ficial letter. 

Roosevclt did not go into Venezuela, but he did take ovei the islaiul republic 
of Santo Domingo in 1901 The Dominican foieign debt totaled $18 million, and 
Roosevelt decided to pay it off by having the Ameiu an Navy collect its customs 
duties Out of this episode giew the < elehraled Roosevelt Corollaiy to the Mon- 
roe Doc tune Accoiding to the Corollaiy, the United States, in order to aveit 
intervention by a European nation which has just claims against an American 
nation, may intervene itself and puisne those claims. 

Roosevelt was fascinated when Japan attacked Russia in 1904 “Between our- 
selves — for you must not breathe it to anybody — I wa- thoioughly >\ell pleased 
with the Japanese victory, foi Japan is playing oui game,” he wiote to TIuodoie, 
Ji But when Japan kept on winning Roosevelt intcivcned and askeil the two 
nations to make peace To the gieat surprise of the lesl of the woild, they agreed 
Foi this achievement, Teddy received the Nobel Peace Prize m 1906. 



'lpdd)’s diilitiijst activities weie not as 
strenuous as this cartoon would indicate 



A Democratic campaign, display shows Teddy as an 
American Nero, with various classes of citizens hitched to 


his Big btick chariot Like every strong President, Roose- 
velt was frequently accused of having a Caesar complex. 
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“AN ALPHABET OF 

Roosevelt lifted the antitrust law out of its grave but did not try to kill it 
again with overwork. Ihe Northern Securities case was, in fact, the only impor- 
tant prosecution staitcd duiing his first term The President’s balanced attitude 
was admirably summarized by Mr Dooley, the Irish philosopher m Finley Peter 
Dunne’s newspaper t olumn, who paraphrased a Roosevelt message to Congress 
as follows. “ ‘Th’ trusts,’ says he, ‘are heejous monsthers built up be th’ inlight- 
ened intherprise iv th’ men that have done so much to advance progress in our 
beloved counthry On wan hand I wud stamp thim undher fut, on th’ other 
hand not so fast ’ ” Roosevelt did, however, set up the first Department of Com- 
merce, headed by his former private secietary, George B Cortelyou, and put in 
It a Bureau of Corporations The Buieaii was assigned to “investigate” the trusts 
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JOYOUS TRUSTS” 

and find out which were illegal In 1904 Cortelyou stepped out of his Cabinet job 
and became chairman of the Republican national committee, where he accepted 
many large campaign contributions from the same trusts that he had been investi- 
gating This led the Democrats to publish a campaign primei in pictures called 
“An Alphabet of Joyous Trusts. How They Rob the Common People Is It Not 
Time To Stop It Now‘^” which is leproduced on these pages. The cartoons were 
drawn by Frederick B. Opper of the New Yoik American, who attached the fol- 
lowing message in verse at the end “With these alphabet pictures the artist took 
pains. But he’s got to stop now, and with grief nearly busts — ’Cause our language 
but twenty-six letters contains, Though our country contains twenty-six bundled 
Trusts ’’ 






BOODLERS AND 


Alderman John Coughlin rose from rubber in a Tuikish bath to be lord 
of Chicago’s Levee and the proud owner of a mountain green dress suit 


WORKERS IN THE JUNGLE 


Over Chicago there rose a smell Polilitally it was 
the same smell that came from many cities the smell 
of tainted money The people who passed the money 
from hand to hand called it “boodle.” It was boodle 
when a gas company or a streetcar company or a 
paving company bribed a city council to pass a 
swindling franchise or contract It was boodle also 
when the madam of a brothel paid off her local ward 
boss A splendid example of a full-blown boodler 
is shown at the left in the photograph of “Bathhouse 
John” Coughlin, alderman of Chicago’s First Ward. 

But Chicago had another smell which was dis- 
tinctly Its own — “an elemental odor, raw and crude 

. rich, almost rancid, sensual, and stiong ” This 
was the smell of the stoi kyards, where 25,000 hogs, 
cattle, and sheep were slaughtered every busy day. 
I’he smell did not come from the flesh meat itself, 
but from the tons of hlood, hone-, grease, and 
hooves which were cooked into fertilizer and glue. 

In 1906 a 28-year-old Socialist named Upton 
Sinclair published a novel called The Jungle, m 
whnli the Chnago stockyards smell was a leading 
charactei The hero of The Jungle was Jurgis Rud- 
kus, a Lithuanian laborei who swept up guts in a 
packing plant for 17^6 cents an hour Unable to 
realize his dream of a happy home and lamily be- 
cause of low wages and filthy working conditions, 
Jurgis reached the great crisis of his life when his 
wife was seduced by her boss He beat up the boss, 
was jailed and blacklisted, became a tiamp, foot- 
pad, and strikebreaker, and finally found regenera- 
tion in the ranks of the Socialist paity The Jungle 
ended with a Socialist orator shouting from a plat- 
form, “Organize’ Organize’ Organize’ Chicago 
will be ours Chicago will be ours^ CHICAGO WILL 
BE OURS’” 


The author of The Jungle presented his 
readers with giuesonie descriptions of 
the occupational diseases and hazards 
of “Packingtown” “There were the men 
in the pickle moms, for instance 
scarce a one of these that had not some 
spot of hoiror on his person Let a man 
so much as scrape his finger pushing 
a truck in the pickle rooms, and all 
the joints in his fingers might be eaten 
by the acid, one by one Of the butchers 
and floorsmen, the beef-boners and trim- 
mers, and all those who used knives, \ou 
could scarcely find a person who had the 
use of his thumb, time and time again 
the base of it had been slashed, till it 
was a mere lump of flesh against which 
the man pressed the knife to hold it. . . . 
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There were those who worked in the 
chilhng-rooms, and whose special dis- 
ease was rheumatism, the time limit that 
a man could woik in the chilling rooms 
was said to be five years There were the 
wool-plui kers, whose hands went to 
pieces even sooner than the hands of the 
pickle-men, for the pelts of the sheep 
had to be painted with acid and as for 
the other men, who worked in tank- 
rooms full of steam their peculiar 
trouble was that they fell into the vats, 
and when they weie fished out, there was 
never enough of them left to be worth 
exhibiting, — sometimes they would be 
overlooked for days, till all but the bones 
of them had gone out to the world as 
Durham's Pure Leaf Lard*” 



Hog ti limners at woik in 1906 



1900-1906 


MUCKRAKERS 

The Jungle wass the climax of hundreds of maga- 
zine articles and dozens of books which had been 
written since 1900 to protest the corruption in 
American politics and business The writers of this 
school were given the name “muckrakers” by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who alternately patted them on the 
hat k and damned them as “degiaded beings ” 
Among the prominent miickrakeis ol factual ma- 
teiial weie Ida M Tarbell, who wrote the natural 
histoiy of the Standard Oil Company, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, who produced the Shame of the Cities senes 
foi M( Clare's magazine, and Ray Stannard Baker, 
who exposed corrupt labor leaders The Jungle was 
the most successful of all the muckraking hooks 
In England it was read with great interest by Win- 
ston Churchill, the future Piinie Minister, who com- 
mented. “This terrible book pienes th« thuk- 
est skull and most leathery heart The issue be- 
tween capital and laboi is far moie clearly cut to- 
day [in America] than in other communities or in 
any other age ” 

1 he effect of The Jungle, however, was different 
from what its author had hoped The American mil- 
lions did not rush to join the Socialist party, but 
they did scream for reform in their meat supply 
Sim lair had described how govcinment inspectois 
in the packing plants were bribed to pass tubercular 
cattle and hogs dying of cholera, how poisoned rats 
were shoveled into the meat-giinding machines, and 
filth s( raped from the floor was turned into “potted 
ham “ President Roosevelt read The Jungle and 
hit the White House roof Before the year was over 
a struter meat inspection law was passed by Con- 
gress, along with a new Pure Food Act. Sinclair was 
not happy over this outcome. “I aimed at the pub- 
lic’s heart and hit its stomach,” he mourned 



UpUm ^inclaii pullll^ne(l 1 he Jungle liiinselt alter nve non Socialist 
jiublishers refused it For a year it outsold all other American books. 



icarecTow rising from a pool of mud appeared ran for Governor of New York. Rival newspapers beat 

Weekly in 1906, when the yellow publisher him by exposing his “plundering deals” in Wall Street. 
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William Randolph Hearst wanted desperately to 
be President of the United Slates In his efforts to 
get theie he subsidized petty thieves and gunmen, 
dragged his newspapeis through endless muck, and 
even pieached, at times, for “socialistic” leforms. 
Yet Hearst was a dismal failure in politics. The 
reason, peihaps, was his obvious contempt for the 
American people Even in his campaign photographs 
(below) he seemed to he staring straight through 
the average voter toward the White House 

In 1902, through a deal with Tammany Boss 
Charles F. Murphy, Ileaist was elected to Con- 
gress from midcity New York In 1904, as the spe- 
cial pet of union labor, he received 263 votes for 
the Democratu nomination for President In 1905 
he was actually elected Mayor of New York on 
an anti-Tammany and antiulilily platform, but 
Tammany thugs destroyed enough Heaist ballots 
to put their man in City Hall In 1906 he was 
narrowly beaten for Governor by Charles Evans 
Hughes In 1908, to lest his personal power, he 
set up his own third party and ran a couple of 
Stooges for President and Vice President They 
got 83,562 votes out of 15 million That ended 
Hearsl’s chances, hut not his hopes 



Hearst’s Presidential “’boom,” which started in his own 
newspapers, is pictured here as a comic-stnp parade 



Hearst married Millicent Willson, a chorus girl, in 190“^ Hearst’s first son (,e<»rpe w.is bom in 1904 Tins pholu- 

They slept in the room where ex-President Arthur died graph was widely published during Hcarst’s campaigns 
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Nelson Wilinarth Aldrich was a cultured millionaire who bossed 
the United States Senate with iron discipline and ironic wit 

THE GRAND OLD 
GUARD WINS A 
VICTORY 


Into the troubled waters of tariff revision the 
new President plunged like a clumsy whale. Roose- 
velt had scarcely ever wetted his finger in this sub- 
ject, he left the tariff to such crusty Republican 
conservatives as Senator Nelson W. Aldrich of 
Rhode Island and “Uncle Joe” Cannon of Illinois. 
But in his 1908 campaign, to please his Western 
supporters. Candidate Taft had committed his party 
to a lower tariff In 1909 he called a special session 
of Congiess to carry out his pledge. 

By the time the new tariff was finished, how- 
ever, it was higher than ever Boss Aldrich of the 
Senate defied the President and rewrote the hill to 
suit himself, raising duties on some 600 items In- 
stead of cracking down as Roosevelt would have 
done, Taft sweated and begged Aldrich to go easy, 
and finally swallowed Aldrich’s bill 

The Payne-Aldrich tariff was a great victory for 
the Republican old guard, but it was a severe strain 
on the Republican party. It led directly to the pro- 
gressive revolt of 1910 and the Bull Moose split of 
1912 The progiessives were a fighting group of 
younger Republicans, mostly from the West and 
Middle West, who wanted to go further with the 
refoims that Roosevelt had started Taft turned his 
ample back on them and chose a Cabinet which 
was strongly old guard, and when he also surren- 
dered to Aldrich on the tariff the progressives 
< barged that he was betraying Roosevelt Teddy 
himself was not available for comment — he had 
rushed off to tour Europe and shoot big game in 
Afiica But when he heard how Taft was behaving 
he made it clear that he didn’t like it. 
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Cartoon of 1909 shows Taft pleading with Aldrich, while 
the Big Stick gathers dust and Teddy’s picture glares 




Speaker Joseph Guiney Cannon was a hard-boiled hayseed who Congiess m 1873 and won the nickname of “Foul mouthed Joe” 

had made himself the autocrat of the House Cannon first entered by his barnyard talk He named the majorities on all committees. 
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THE RAMPANT 



!>tiuiloi Hiih( rl M La I'olhtti of Wixioiism w.i'' tlie infeur* 
gents' liaiil-driving leadei. In his home state he had 
battled the railroads and politu al bosses to a standstill 



Senator William E Borah of Idaho was an insurgent when 
he reached Washington in 1909 But Aldrich didn’t know 
it, and put him on the impoitant Judiciary Committee 


‘An insurgent,” said 'llicodore Roosevelt, “is a 
piogiessive who is exceeding llie speed limit ” In 
IDIO tlie insurgent piogiessivcs got hold ol the 
macliineiy of Congiess and gave the throttle a yank 
They drove Nelson Aldriih out ol the Senate and 
teamed u]) with the Democrats to smash Joe Can- 
non’s power in the House The insurgent rampage 
split the Republican vote and pioduced many 
Democratic victoiies in the 1910 elei tions In New 
Jeisey a Demoi ratio college president named Wood- 
row Wilson was elected Governor, and in Ohio a 
Repuhlican publisher named Warren G Haidmg 
went down to defeat 

“The entire country is insurgent,*’ wrote Frank- 
lin K I anc to Roosevelt, “and insurgency means 
revolt against taking oidcrs ’’ The insurgents spoke 
for millions of Americans who believed their Gov- 
einmenl was still taking too many orders fiom 
lug business Between 1908 and 1912 the Heaist 
newspapers documented this belief with letters 
stolen from the files of the Standard Oil Company, 
which showed that a Standard vice president had 
sent both voting instructions and checks to impor- 
tant members of Congiess Two prominent Senators, 
an Ohio Republican and a Texas Dcmociat, re- 
''igned in disgrace after these levclations 



CoiigK vsiiKui George W Norris of Nebraska led the win- 
ning fight against Speaker Cannon Insurgents and Demo- 
crats shifted Cannon’s powers to the Rules Committee 
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1910-1912 


INSURGENTS 

The progressive insurgents in Congiess were not 
numerous, hut they were noiay, shrewd, and deter- 
mined Most ol lliem had ( ome up the hard way 
by fighting in then I ome states lor railioad and 
utility regulation, workmen’s compensation, pro 
tection of women and children in industry, and 
other reforms which were blocked nationally by 
the Repiihluan old guard and tlie National Asso- 
ciation of Maim fac tillers During Taft's legimi 
the [irogiessives aeiotnplished an amazing amount 
of work in Washington They jnovided the eoiin- 
tiy with panel post and jiostal savings (despite cries 
of “socialism”), created a Department of Labor to 
match the Department of Commene, and a Bureau 
of Mines to study and coiiseive the nation’s mineial 
resources They pushed through the Mann-lclkiiis 
A( I, whiih finallv gave llu' Goviinminl -ome teeth 
to bite the lailioads with in disputes over excessive 
rates They passed two important constitutional 
amendments the Ibth, wliii h authoii/ed a federal 
income lax, and the 17th, for election ol Senators 
by populai vote instead of by state legislatures 
And by snapping (oiistantly at Taft’s heels thev en 
oouiaged him to set a record for antitrust pio«eeu 
tioiis 90 in foul years, as eompaied with Boose 
\ ( It's 14 in seven 



Governor Hiram Johnson of California was swept into of- 
fice in the progressive landslide He promised to kick 
the Southern Pacific Railroad out of the stale capitol 



Senator Jonathan P Dolliver of Iowa was the insurgents’ 
best orator “President lafl,” he said, “is an amiable man, 
completely surrounded by men who know what they want ” 



llureaucrat Gifford Pinchol of Pennsylvania accused Taft 
of wreiking Roosevelt’s forest conservation program He 
resigned his post and went to Europe to complain to Teddy. 
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1905-1912 



“Evciy capitalist is your enemy and every workirif'nian is 
youi fiiend,” Eugene Debs told fieight-yard audiences 


SOCIALISTS AND 
WOBBLIES 

In the United Stati-s in 1905, boasted the novelist Jack 
London, there were one million Soi lalists who began iheir let- 
ters to each othei “Dear Comrade,” and ended them “Yours lot 
the Kevolution ” “Fai be it from me,” wrote London, “to deny 
that socialism is a menace It is its purpose to wipe out, loot 
and blanch, all capitalistic institutions of present-day society ” 
IJndet President Taft, socialism llouiished Milwaukee sent 
the first Socialist Congressman, Vutor Beiger, to Washington 
The perennial Socialist candidate for President, Faigene Debs, 
crisscrossed the country in his “Ked Special” tram, in 1912 he 
got 897,011 votes Out of the Far West came “Big Bill” Ha>- 
wood and the Industrial Woikers of the World, to unfurl then 
red banneis in Lawrence, Massachusetts, and Paterson, New 
Jersey The I W W (or “Wohblies,” or “I Won’t Works”) were 
outright exponents of class warfare who fought their employei- 
with sabotage and violence All of this was very distiiibing to 
Theodore Roosevelt, who blamed the spread of socialism on “the 
dull, purblind folly of the very rich ” 



“Big Bill” Haywood, ex cowpuric hei and miner, led the 
IWW, whose motto was “Good Pay or Bum Woik ” 
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In Opiiiiany Koottevtll hk I K u>«ci Wil 
helm II and reviewed tin (>< iinan Aiiny 



In Africa Roosevelt slew 296 lions, ele- 
phants, water buffaloes, and other beasts 


THE END OF A 

BEAUTIFUL FRIENDSHIP 


In 1910 Picsulenl Taft wiote a mournful letter to Ins pretletcssoi “It is now’ 
a year and three months since I assumed olhce and I have had a hard lime,” 
he wrote “I have been conseienliously trying to cany out your policies but my 
method of doing so has not woiked smoothly ” The letter reached Roosevelt in 
England, as he was preparing to end his long tour abroad On June 18 Teddy 
came home, and received a hero’s welcome But he declined to visit the White 
House, and spent much time inteiviewing the anti-Taft insurgents at Oyster Ray. 
Soon the whole country knew that Roosevelt and Taft were drifting apart 
Taft saw no reason for this, but Roosevelt could find many reasons — all 
his reforms, he complained, were being undone by Taft and the old guard. 
The (ompellmg reason, however, was that Teddy was still a strenuous politician 
and was itching for another big scrap When the progressives suggested that 
he oppose Taft for the Republican nomination in 1912, he did everything to 
encourage them He charged around the country making speeches, coined a 
new phrase to describe his program — the “New Nationalism” — and hammered 
home an old slogan, “I stand for the square deal ” He attacked Taft as “disloyal” 
and guilty of “the grossest and most astounding hypocrisy ” At Cleveland, 
Ohio, he blurted, “My hat is m the ring the fight is on and I am stripped 
to the buff ” Two days later he formally announced Ins candidacy 

At this Taft turned and struck hard “I have been a man of straw long 
enough,” the Piesident told the New York Times “Even a rat in a corner 
will fight’” Using all the tucks of the party machine, Taft’s men snatched 
the 1912 Republican convention from the pro-Roosevelt rank and file Taft’s 
credentials committee threw out Roosevelt delegates in wholesale lots. Chair- 
man Elihu Root sat behind a barricade of barbed wire and railroaded the 
noni Illation to Taft Roosevelt wanted to grab a pistol and charge “I wouldn’t 
have wasted a bullet on a policeman,” he cried. “I would have got Root and 
got him quick’” In his rage he upped his paity asunder Soon the Roosevelt 
progressives assembled in Chicago and noniinaled Teddy for a third term. 
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“The Challenge,” drawn by John T McCutcheon for the 
Chicago Tribune, shows the Progressive Bull Moose chas- 


ing the donlvCA and the elephant into the lulls The Tribune 
and Harold Ickes campaigned for Roosevelt in Chicago. 




191S 


“I’m feeling like a bull moose,” shrilled Roose- 
velt to a reporter in 1912, and thereby put antlers 
on his new Progressive party For a few glorious 
months the Progressive Bull Moose cavorted across 
the political landscape, trampling “special inter- 
ests” and “moneyed privilege” under its feet 
Roosevelt set the keynote for his campaign when 
he cried to a crowd in Chicago “We fight in hon- 
orable fashion for the good of mankind, fearless 
of the future, unheeding of our individual fates, 
with unflinching hearts and undimmed eyes, we 
stand at Armageddon, and we battle for the Lord ” 

The Progressive platform called for many re- 
forms woman suffrage, the direct primary, abo- 
lition of child labor, a limit to injunctions against 
strikes, and the recall of judicial decisions by popu- 
lar vole But the Democratic candidate. Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson, also called for reforms, and so did Taft, 
for that matter As the three-cornered campaign 
wore on, Teddy grew tired and the voters grew dis- 
tinctly bored. In October there was a flash of drama 
when an anti-lhird-term fanatic shot Roosevelt in 
front of a Milwaukee hotel The bullet passed 
through his glasses case and a copy of his speech 
and lodged in his right lung But Teddy made the 
speech on schedule “There is a bullet in my body,” 
he told his audience “But it takes more than that to 
kill a Bull Moose ” 

In November Roosevelt outran Taft with 4,126,- 
020 votes to 4,483,922. But Wilson got 6,286,214 
votes and a huge electoial majority That fixed the 
Bull Moose “There is only one thing to do,” said 
Teddy, “and that is to go back to the Republican 
party ” 



Wilson and Tail on the former’s Inauguration Day in 
1913. Taft was really happy to get out of the While House. 


“WE STAND AT 
ARMAGEDDON” 



Riding to battle on his Bull Moose, Roosevelt orders 
“Barbara Frietchie” Taft to haul down the American flag 


The Bull Moose is Roosevelt’s own squalling baby m this 
cartoon When Teddy lost interest, the infant languished 
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WILSON TAKES THE BIG STICK 


1856-1913 


Our OF iHE shaded paths of Piiiuelon University, 
out of a hook-lined study, came Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson, the 27th President He was a cool and un- 
dramatic figure, a “highbrow,” a thm-lipped, lan- 
tern-jawed scholar with a ijowerful faith in the 
Ameri( an common man As an historian he could 
easily document his thesis that the Government liad 
been used too long “foi private and selfish pur- 
poses ” In his pledges for icform he was not far 
apart from the Bull Moose Roosevelt of 1912 But 
where Teddy attracted voters by his breast-beating 
egotism, Wilson won them with sincere and elo- 
quent idealism 

The new Demoi ratie President was a son of the 
South and of the Piesbyterian church He was bom 
in Virginia in 1856, grew up in Georgia and the 
two Carolinas, studied and taught at six univeisi- 
ties, wrote a Ph D dissertation on “Congressional 
Government,” and became the paient of three tall, 
buck-toothed daughters As president of Princeton 
in the early 1900's he embarked on his fust reform 
crusade to get rid of campus snobbeiy by abolish- 
ing the student clubs He was defeated, but Ins ef- 
forts attracted much publicity and led to his nomi- 
nation for Governoi on the Democratic ticket m 
1910 New Jeisey, the mother-state of trusts, was 
run by a group of business and political bosses who 
thought they could use Wilson as a respectable 
front “How the hell do 1 know whether he'll make 
a good governoi^” said one of them “He’ll make 
a good candidate, and that is the only thing that 
interests me ” 

But once he was elected and installed at Trenton, 
Wilson threw off his academic robes and “licked 
the gang to a frazzle,” as one reporter phrased it 


In a little over a year he put through a utility 
contioi act, a corrupt political practices ac t, a work- 
men's compensation act, and a direct primary act. 
He appealed for support directly to the voters, and 
sidetracked the state Democratic machine His spec- 
tacnilar success made him the leader of the libeial 
Eastern Democrats In 1912, with the timely aid 
of William Jennings Biyan, he won the party’s 
nomination for Picsident, and when Roosevelt split 
the Republicans he won the election 

A Democ ratic House and ScMiatc* were elected 
with him, and President Wilson lu Id them rigidly 
to the hard tasks of refoim In the fust 20 months 
of his administration a Federal Ti ade Commission 
was established to stop unfair methods of competi- 
tion, a strictei antitrust law (the Clayton Act) was 
passed, whicdi banned mteilocknig directoiates, 
and the Underwood tariff reduce d duties on 958 
articles Specific aid was given to merchant sea- 
men, faimcrs, and labot unions Most important of 
all, from Wilson’s viewpoint, was the Federal Re- 
serve Act of December 23, 1913, which took the 
nation’s credit system away from the swollen 
“Money Trust” and iilaced it undei government 
control All these measures weie part of what Wil- 
son called the “New Freedom,” a moderate reform 
(irogram which aimed at picscrving the frce-eriter- 
prise system by making it moie livable for more 
people On only two counts did the New Freedom 
meet defeat A law to control the issuance of securi- 
ties, sponsored by Congressman Sam Raybuin of 
Texas, was lost in the Senate And a law to forbid 
the labor of children under 14 was passed by Con- 
gress but was declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court 


“TO CLEANSE, TO RECONSIDER, TO RESTORE . . . 



“ I ake ni> lantern ” says old Diogenes 
to Wilson “You need it more than I do ” 


“Wc have been proud,” said Wilson in Ins In- 
augural Address, “of our industrial achieve- 
ments, but we have not hitherto stopped 
thoughtfully enough to count the human cost, 
the cost of lives snuffed out, of energies over- 
taxed and broken, the fearful physical and 
spiritual cost to the men and women and 
< hildren upon whom the dead weight and bur 
den of it all has fallen pitilessly the vears 
through Our duty is to eleanse, to recon- 
sider, to restore every process of our com- 
mon life ” But Wilson did not confine 
himself to words When his Federal Reserve 
Act was held up in committee he called m 
Carter Glass and askcnl if there were vote-- 
enough to win in a •■howdown Glass said 
he thought so “Then,” said the Piesident 
“outvote them, damn them, outvote them^” 



Reading the Death Warrant” shows Wil- 
son announcing his bank-control plans 
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MEXICO 

BOILS 

r»VER 



Dead Mexicans litl( i llu piMiiient in front of the Hotel Diligencias in Vera Cm/, i(t(i I mlLd 
States sailois took tin < it) April 21, 1914, and rescued 180 American guests it tlie hotel 


President Francisco Madeio of Mexico was an 
idealistic middle-class leformer with ideas much 
like Wilson’s In February 1913 Madcro was mui- 
deied by the soldieis of General Victoiiano Hiieita, 
who set up a reactionary dictatorship in Mexico 
City. The Hueita regime was welcomed by Ameti- 
can businessmen with $1'^ billion invested in 
Mexico But President Wilson denounced Huerta 
as a “desperate brute” and lefused to recognize 


lit 

his government “We will never condone iniquity 
because it is most convenient to do so,” he said. 

This significant extension of the New Fieedom to 
foieign lands was at companied by a solid use of 
the Big Stick On Apiil 21, 1914, word came to the 
State Department that a German ship was unload- 
ing munitions at Vera Cruz, possibly for anti- 
American uses Wilson was roused from sleep at 
2 30 A M and gave the order to “take Vera Cruz at 
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Francisco Madero, who wanted the Mexican peons to own Vicloriano Hucita was the treacherous commander of the 
the Mexican land, became Piesident thiough a revolution Army under Madero In 1918 he ananged to have Madero 

in 1911 But Madero was not tough enough to hold Mexico. assassinated and appointed himself President of Mexico 


1911-1922 



Armed Mi xicans line up Im civil wailaie wiUi olhei IVh xu aii-> Alt* i \tii I lu/ I'lc- 
Wilson pursued a policy of “watchful waiting” and let Mexico settle its own rcvolulionaiy al 


Long Island, and a moderate revolutionary named 
Venustiano Cat ran/a liccame President of Mexico. 
Unforlunately, Wilson's tolerance and peaieful 
intentions could not solve the pent-up land hun- 
ger ol Mexico's ))eons Until 1922 the country 
was racked by almost (ontinuous levoJulion and 
anarchy, in which 400 American citi/ens were 
killed, and $200 million woith of American prop- 
erly ^^as destio\ed 


once ” Ameruan waiships promptly liomhaided the 
city, and a landing parly of sailois and rnaiines 
captured vaiious buildings Four Ameiicans and 
126 Mexicans were killed, and a new Mexican war 
seemed inevitable Put when the three leading South 
American powers — Argentina, Brazil, and Chile — 
offered to mediate the incident, Wilson aciepted 
and won a partial vutoiy without fuither fighting 
Huerta lesigned and went into exile at Finest Hills, 


“Paiuho” \illi k( (»l llu icMjlutiun going in the Noitli Brigatlui (aiuial John J (“Plaik Ja(k’) Pushing was 

with his army of gueirillas and bandits In 1916 he ordered to invade Mexico and get Villa, dead or alive 

raided Columbus, New Mexico, and killed 20 Americans But Villa was harder to catch than a Mexican cucaracha 




0\ ALOiiiti 21, 1911, llie liniiciial Geiiiiaii Aiiny I)egan its niaiLli tliiough 
Hru&selb (above) To one Amernan i onespondent, the stetl giay German host 
did not look like anything human — it was “a foice of nature like a tidal wave, 
an avalanche, or a river Hooding its banks ” And on the 92 million people of 
the United States, the war in Europe burst as unexpectedly as the Johnstown 
Flood In June an Austrian archduke had been shot, and in July Austria had sent 
an (iltirnatum to Serbia, but these distant events caused no stir 1'hen Russia had 
mobilized The German Kaiser, fearing the alliance between Russia and France, 
struck suddenly at France through Belgium England declared war on Germany. 
President Wilson called on Americans to be “impartial in thought as well as 
in aition” But the thoughts of most Americans were far from impartial. 


AUGUST 


“Ihe (Auiiing Bond of Friendship” was a typical American jibe 
at Wilson’s efforts to stay neutral by writing diplomatic notes 


American sympathies were strongly pro Belgian and anti German 
“What Will You Give For Her?” was the name of this cartoon 








The Lusitania, largest sUanici m Allan- 
lie service, leaves New York May 1, 1915 


THE UNTERSEEBOOT 20 
SINKS THE LUSITANIA 




'Ihe Lusitania goes down off the Irish roast, sunk by a German torpedo Among the 
Americans lost were Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, Elbert Hubbard, and Charles Frohman 





bllOH 1 LY AFTER 2 P M on May 7, 1915, the German suhmarine < ommancler 
Leutnant-Kapitan Schwieger made the following notations in his log' “Hight 
ahead appeared four funnels and two masts of a steamer Clean how -shot from 
700-mcter range Shot hits starboard side right behind bridge An unnsnally 
heavy detonation follows . Life-boats being cleared and lowered to water 
Many boats ( rowded, come down bow first or stern first in the water and imme- 
diately fill and sink The ship blows off In the fioiit appears the name Lusitania 
111 gold letters . . I submerge to 21 meters and go to sea ” The exploit which 
he thus described was the torpedoing without warning of the unarmed British 
luxury liner Lusitania, bound from New York to Liverpool with 1,924 passen- 
gers and crew, and a cargo which included 4,200 cases of iifle cartridges. 
Among the 1,198 persons who died were 128 American citizens and 63 small 
children Americans grimly braced themselves for a possible dedaration of 
war But President Wilson was still trying desperately to be neutial “There 
IS such a thing as a nation being so right that it does not need to convince others 
by force,” he argued. “There is such a thing as a man being too proud to fight** 



Ihe LusUania sinking was “deliberate murder” and the Germans were “savages drunk with 
blood,” said the newspapers of 1915 But these marchers urged their men to “Keep Cool ” 
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“HE KEPT US 
OUT OF WAR” 


For I wo years WiLon kept the United States 
neutral, hut he could not keep it isolated The war 
spilled over constantly on Ameiican lights and 
American inteiesls At first it was the British Navy 
whidi caused the most tiouhle, hy hlotkading 
Germany and stopping Ameiuan tiadt with 
much ol Bhirope This was just the kind of viola- 
tion of oui lieedom on the seas whidi had led to 
the Wai of 1812 But neither Wilson nor his 
diplomats could summon up miuh anger against 
an B'ngland that was hattliiig for her life against 
the “‘Huns ” “Kngland is fighting oui fight," the 
President said privately, and his words were re- 
peated m '-trategic places So a steady stream of 
protests about the high-handed British Navy 
llowed fiom Washington to Whitehall -and were 
pigeoiiholcMl there hy mulnal < onsent 

Meanwhile Germany struck back at the block- 
ade by proclaiming and carrying out unrestricted 
submarine warfare in a wide /one around the 
British Isles To Wilson this was a different mat- 
ter, for It cost American lives as well as American 
profits Aftei the Lusitania was torpedoed the 
President sent some really wiathful notes to Bei- 
lin, and finally threatened to sever diplomatic re- 
lations — a next-to-lhe-ldst step toward wai The 
Germans then made a paitial pledge no more 
passenger ships would be sunk without warning, 
provided they did not try to offei resistance This 
promise was made in May 1916 and was kept 
until the 1916 election was over 

Wilson thus went into his campaign for re-elec- 
tion with a diplomatic vu torv, along with a plump 
and smiling bi ide, and a brand new poln y of pre- 
paredness At his reipiest Congress quickly en- 
larged the Army, Navy, and meichant fieet, and 
set up a Council of National Defense to co-ordi 
nate American industry The President himself 
maiched in Preparedness Parades in New Yoik 
Cit\ and Washington, cairying an American flag 
over his shoulder But what won him more votes 
than anything else was the slogan which was 
coined by an anonymous genius of the Demo- 
cratic publicity staff — “He kept us out of war ' 



Wdson and his bride campaign in 1916 After his first wife - death in 
the White House, the President courted and won Mrs Bdith Bolling Galt 
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1914-1916 



‘‘THAT YOU 
MUST ADMIT” 


To TuroDORE Roosevelt and his red-blooded 
ft lends. President Wilson was the spokesman for 
all the “flubdubs,” “mollycoddles,” and “flap- 
doodle pacifists” who were too yellow to fight If 
he had been President in 1914, groaned Teddy, 
lie would have stepped in and saved Belgium. By 
1915 he had made all his plans to enter the war 
as < ommandci of an Ameiu an division m Fiance. 
But Wilson was too ‘cowardly” and “ladylike” to 
declare war and send him there In 1916 Teddy 
made his famous “Shadows” speech, based on the 
lact that Wilson was spending the summer at a 
New Jersey estate called Shadow Lawn. “There 
should be shadows enough at Shadow Lawn,” 
Roosevelt said “The shadows of men, women, 
and children who have risen fiom the ooze of the 
ocean Tlie shadows of the helpless whom Mr. 
Wilson did not dare protect lest he might have to 
face danger, the shadows of babies gasping piti- 
fully as they sank beneath the waves. . . . Those 
are the shadows proper for Shadow Lawn. . . 

In 1916, after Roosevelt refused to head an- 
other Progressive ticket, the moth-eaten Bull Moose 
crawled back to the Republican fold and expired. 
Charles Evans Hughes, former New York Gover- 
nor and investigator of life-insurance company 
hands, had resigned from the Supreme Court to 
be the Republican candidate Hughes was honest, 
dignified, and not very exciting. The Republicans 
boasted that he had “a record as clean as a hound’s 
tooth, and as straight as a sapling That \ou must 
admit whether you like him or not.” Unfortu- 
nately, while campaigning in California, Hughes 
wounded the feelings of Governor Hiram John- 
son, the most powerful Progressive in the West. 

On election night Hughes had a big lead and 
went to bed convinced that he had won A reporter 
tiled to telephone him after midnight, and his son 
leplied “The President cannot be disturbed.” 
“Well, when he wakes up just tell him he isn’t 
President,” said the reporter Twenty four hours 
later came the final news from California: Wilson 
had won the state hv 4,000 votes, and with it a 
bare electoral majority. 


Theodore Roosevelt campaigned for prepare dm md Hughes in 1916 
Here Teddy visits one of his pet projects, the Platlsburg training camp 
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‘‘IT IS A 
FEARFUL 
THING TO 
LEAD . . . ” 

The United States oil tanker Illinoii "oe*! down m the 
En{!:lit>h Channel March 18. 1917 (b'lon) Fins photo- 
graph wa** taken fioin the German U hoal that bank her 


At itK THE ELECTION WilbOii tried to end the war by active media- 
tion. He invited the helligerenis to state the “precise objects” for 
which they were fighting, and ofieied to help find some commoa 
ground between them But he warned that no nation could win com- 
pletely, for a peace written “under duress” would not last This, 
declaration became known as his “peace without victoiy” speech,, 
and was coldly received by both sides 

Then the German Government de( idcd to resume unrestricted 
submarine warfaieon Februaiy 1, 191 7, regaidless of past pledges. 
On a memorandum from his admiralty the Kaiser himself wrote m 
j)cm il “Now, once and foi all, an end to ncgoliations with America. 
If Wdson wants war, let him make it, and let him then have it ” That 
finished Wilson’s hopes for peace He promptly severed diplomatic 
relations, and put guns on American inert hant ships. But in March 
the Germans sank four of them 

On the night of Maich :J1, having called Congress into extraordi- 
naiy session. President Wilson got up fiom bed and went out on the 
south veranda of the White House with his portable typewritei Mrs. 
Wilson brought him a bowl of milk and crackers from the kitchen, 
and then left him In the hush of early morning the President tapped 
out the words which he read to Congress (above) on April 2 “The 
present German submarine warfare against commerce is a warfare 
against mankind. It is a wai against all nations . We are accepting 
this challenge . . The world must be made safe for democracy . . . 
It IS a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into war, into 
the most terrible and disastious of all wars. . But the right is more 
pie< loll'^ than the peace .” 

In lode through the streets of Washington the crowds along 
the Sidewalks cheered, but the President was pale and silent. “My 
message today was a message of death for our young men,” he said 
later. “How strange it seems to applaud that.” 


1916-1917 



Congrc«<5 pasisofl a rli aft law May 18 and 9 586,508 mrn reg Below, the first Ameutan troops reach Saint Na/aiic June 

isteierl Tunc 5 Aliove, draftees parade en route to camp 26, 1917 In July some of them entered the front lines 
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This Signal Corps photograph shows Anieruan infantrymen of the Second Division 
firing a ST-millmieter gun while their buddies irawl and run through a shatteied wood 
American land forces took their first important pait in the war at Montdidier in May 1918 
In July, at Chateau Thierry, they helped stop the last German drive for Pans In mid- 
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September lh< Arneiieaii Expeditionary Force launched il*> hrst otlensue in the Samt 
Mihiel sector On September 26 it took over the Meuse Argonne front and joined in the 
Allied push that broke the Hindenburg line This was the biggest battle in U S his- 
tory It involved 1 200,000 Amei leans, of whom 10 per cent were killed or wounded 
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OS. ARMY 

ENUST NOW 



The MaiiiM Coips eiili<»tecl 269 women as stf nographeis and < lerks These Hanging the Kaisci was a favorite xport for the 

New York “Mainiettes woie men's hats and tuniLS for their sweaiing-in caituonists 'I'his was drawn by Charles Dana Gibson 


FIGHTING 
THE WAR 
OVER HERE 


In 19 MONTHS after declaring war the United States built an aimy of four mil- 
lion men, delivered two million to France, and placed 1,390,000 on the finng 
line The Navy licked the buhmarme menace, losing only one troopship on the 
loute to Fiance These achievements were remarkable, but the civilian mobili- 
zation behind them was even more remarkable liy propaganda, by Presidential 
decree, and by willing patriotism, the United States became more unanimous 
than ever before The brains and hands and even the stomachs of 100 million 
Amei leans were made to function as one 

While dollar-a-year men poured into Washington to run the swollen govern- 
ment machine, four-minute men poured out to sell Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps, 
Home Gardens, and the Red Cross “Do Your Bit,” “Food Will Win tlie War,” 
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Jack IJempsey, already known as a tighter, toiled in a Seattle Douglas Fairbanks was a prize salesman of Libeity Bonds for the 
shipyard, helping to build the “bridge of ships” to Fiance 'Iieasiirv Anierieans bought more than SlB billion woith of war bonds 


OVERlnHlBME 


Herbert Hoover (right) fed the starving 
Belgians and became Americans fbod czar 


Wcjwos AMU Music m 
GeoM«t Ml Cohan 


On the eve of the war the eight-hour day was established by Congrcs-, ioi railroad workois “Ovei lliiie \s.is a faioiilc -ong, over 
and became conmion in industry This cartoon fiom The Masses celebrates labor’s viitoiv lieie I he co\ei show- Ivpa il trainees 


and “Swat the Hun” glared fiom hillhoards on every sule OverstulTed society 
ladies said they weie “Hooverizing" when they did without wheat on Monday 
or meat on Tuesday A Fuel Administrator m Washington gave an order, and 
the nation’s lights were dimmed, he gave another order, and all the clocks were 
turned ahead The War Industries Iloaid under Bernard Baruch converted 
28,000 fdctoi les into a production “trust” such as even Morgan had nevei 
dreamed of William G McAdoo, the President’s son-m-law, hecame dictator 
of the nation’s railroads The German language was banned in schools, German- 
born musicians and scholars weie publicly insulted, Eugene Debs was put in 
jail, and the New York Times printe*(l a rumoi that Geiman spies were putting 
poison in bandages m Philadelphia It was all part of the home-front war 


THE EOEU I EEJN 
FOUNTS 

1 Ojx n ( ovoiuint'. of pt arc opf nly 
aimed al, all* t whiili ihoio shall 
be no pDvalc' intc riialional umkr 
standings of any kind 

2 Absolute fiiedoni of navigation 
upon the sris 

d The removal of all t r onomie' 
haulers <ind lh< establishment of 
an etjuabi) of tiade eonditnnis 
among all lh» nations tonsenlmg 
to till peaee 

I Adequate gnai.inte ( s that na 
tional arniaini Ills will be le dine el 

"■> A file, o[)e 11 minded and abso 
lull ly iinpaitial adjustment eif all 

() The evae uatieui eif all Russian 
teiiiteeiy, aiiel sueh a s( ttleinent of 
all eiueslmns alleeting Russia as 
will see uie foihir the inele 
penile nt de te iinination of her e»vvn 
politie al developme nt and national 
polie> 

7 Ih Ignini must be ( V ae uated 
aiiel le stored 

8 All hiene,h teintoiy shoulil be 

freed and the wiong done- fee 

1’ ranee by I’lussia in 1871 in 
the matte 1 eif Alsaii Loii.iine 
sheiuld be riglite d 

9 A readjustment ot the honliers 
eif Italy . . alemg e le 111 1\ leeogni/ 
ible lines of nationalitv 

10 The peeijiles ol Aiistna Hun 
gaiy should 1 )c a( ( t)i ded the 
free'si eipportiinity- eif auteinomous 
de veleipinent 

II Rumania Se rbia, anel Monte ni 
pro shoulil be evaeualeel land] 
Seibia aeeoieled free , aeetss to 
the sea 

12 The Tuikish poilions of the 

jiresent Ottoman I mpiie should be 
assured a seeure soveieignty, but 
the other nationalities whiih are 
now untleT Tuikish rule should be 
assured aiitoriomoiis develop 

menl, and the Dardanelles should 
be peiinanently opened,, to 
all nations 

13 An independent Polish state 
should be erected which should 
be assured a free and sec me access 
to the sea 

14 A general association of na- 
tions must be formed for the 
purpose of afforehng mutual guar 
antees of political independence 
and territorial integrity to great 
and small states alike 


THE mR OF WORDS 

'I HE LAKt.hSi single f.iitor in the wai (said the journalist and hislotian Mark 
Sullivan) was the mind of Woodtow Wilson Wilson's thoughts and words were 
weapons, and a vast Anierican propaganda iiiai lime sowed them aioiind the 
world Wilson had said that the United States was fighting not the German peo- 
ple, hut the (mrrnaii “ruling elass’ and eveiy Ceiman was given a chanie to 
ponder this Wilson had said that there must he no revenge rii the peace terms 
(“jicaie- wrlhout vutorv") — and this was a hope for (humans to grasp at as the 
Gt'rrnarr arnrres hegarr to cruttthh The words of Wilson wc te shot fiont guns and 
roikits, Mattered (torn airplanes and halloons, spiay«‘d (lor the first lime in 
history) hy ladio, and smiigghul through the enemy lures m many language's In 
liiendly ami alin'd (ounliies they w-eie ciieulaled m millions of pimted eofiii s 
In 1017 the ('/.ii’s legime toUapsed and the Russian levolulionists made a 
separate pe ai e yvith (h'linany Anieiiean agents m Russia we're able to pour tons 
of piopagaiida into wai we'aiy Gtimany through its eastern liai k dooi from one 
ol them, a neyv spa tret man named Edgai G Sisson, e <ini(* a suggestion that the 
Fhe'side nt hoil down his war ami {icai e aims into “[ilai aid paragraphs" in Ameii- 
ean advcilising style “I < an git it fed into (»eim,iiiy m great epianlUies in (Rei- 
man translation, ’ piomise'tl Sisson, “and e an iitili/e Russian vi'ision potently m 
Army and elsewhoic " Tins piopeisal was passed on to the White House, where' 
Wilson was writing an outline ol his pi'ace terms for (aingress On January 8, 
1018, he eJcliveieel this spe ee h and me hided in it a senes of slioil, almost 
snappy, paragraphs whieh lie'ianie iintveisally known as the ‘ Fouilee n Points " 
The Fourteen Points weie more than jieae e te-ims ihi'y were te'irns for a better 
world Hammered home hy liii'lcss, Arnenean publicity, they enlisted behind 
Wilson all the decent desni's ami emotions whirh weie still alive in every coun- 
tiv Wilson followed them up in Fe'lrruary with his famous ' self-eh teimination" 
speech, in whieh he said “National aspirations must he lespei tcel, people may 
now he dominateel ami govcimd only hy their own conse iil ‘Sell-ileleimmalion’ 
is not a mere phi<ise, il is an imperative prim iph of action " He also prom- 
ise d (h 1 many llial ‘ the le shall he no anm valioiis, no conti ihulions, no piiiiilive 
damages ’ On July 4 lie <ield< d lour more points (1) “The elestiuction of e ve i y 
aihitiaiy power anywhere that can eiisiurh the peae e ol the weiild ” (this 
dooim d the Kaist r) (2) “T he setth'inenl ol every eiucslion, whether of teriitory, 
of sovereignty or of political relationship hy the people immediate ly e ori- 
( I'rm'd " on the* basis f)f se'lf-elele'imiii.itioii ( i) “The' i on sent ol all nations to 
he governed in then eonduel toward eae-h othe'r hy the same prim iples of honor 
and law that govern the individual eitizens of all modem Slates ” (an 
inter national coelc of morality) (4) “The establishment of an oiganizalion of 
pe'ac'e which shall make it etilain that the cornhiiicd power of fice nations will 
cheek every invasion of right ” (a strong League of Natrons) 

All of these Wilsonian “points” rnaele Theodore Roose'velt snaj) his teeth in 
rage “Sheer nonsense’" he eiied “The Arnenean people want Germany 
smashed ” Ghaiiman Will Hays of the Rejriihlie an national committee sneered 
that Wilson’s real plan was to rebuild the world “in unimpeded conformity with 
whatever Socialistic doctrines, whatever unlimited government-ownership no- 
tions, whatever hazy whims may happen to possess him at the time ” But despite 
Republican sniping, the Fourteen Points constituted the greatest diplomatic vic- 
tory of the war And they showed the world that the Big Stick of American 
ideals couleJ — in the proper hands — be more than a match for the Big Stick of 
American power. 
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Airnistice Day 1918 brought delirious 1 1 li hralioiis to iNi w Yoik ( above) and 
every American city. After the bhouling, the sldli&ticians figuied out that 
the war had cost 130,000 American lives and 42 billion American dollars. 



GERMANY 
GIVES UP 


In August 1918 the Geiman generals, blaming 
“fresh AmeiJcan troops” lor their defeats, se- 
cretly warned the Beilin Government that the wai 
was lost. The Allied armies of Generalissimo 
Foeh were pushing ahead on the whole French 
Flemish front, the Hindcnhurg line had caved in 
completely, and the German horde was staggci- 
ing back, still undei discipline, but unable to 
make a stand In October, as the Allies neared the 
Rhine, a “moderate” Ghamellor, Prince Max ol 
Baden, was put in charge of the Kaiser’s Cabinet 
and immediately begged Wilson for peace based 
on the Fourteen Points The President’s reply was 
shaip he made several c ounteideniands. and in 
dicated clearly that the war would go on until Ger- 
many got rid of the Kaiser While Prince Max 
stiove to reassure him, the (TCiman rclieat became 
a rout, mutiny started in the siibmaiine fleet, and 
Rod revolutions simmeied m Munich, Hamburg, 
and Berlin On INovernber 9 the Kaiser abdicated 
and escaped into Holland Two days later a dele- 
gation of German civilians signed an armistice of 
total submission in Foch’s railioad-c <ir head- 
cpia Iters 

To most Americans the Armistice meant a 
happy ending to the strain and teiioi of the war, 
and that was all they could think about But to 
President Wilson it brought the beginning of an- 
othci grim struggle Alieady he had decided that 
the only way to win a just peac'e was lor him to go 
to the Peace Conferenc'e and fight foi it in pel son 
In October he asked the people to back him up liy 
electing a Demon atic majority to Congress This 
proved to be a blunder — the Republicans raised a 
cry of “cheap politics” and charged that the Presi- 
dent had “practically accused us of treason” 
“Mr. Wilson wants only rubber stamps, his rub- 
ber stamps. 111 Congress,” said Republican Chair- 
man Hays The result was a Republican majoiity, 
small m the Senate, but sizable in the House 
Wilson set his jaw and sailed for Europe anyway 
In his ears there rang a warning fiom his old and 
ailing enemy, Theodore Roosevelt “Mr Wilson 
and his Fourteen Points and his foui supplemen- 
tary points and all his utterances every which way 
have ceased to have any shadow of right to be ac- 
cepted as expressive of the will of the American 
people,” Teddy told the woild 
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German civilians silently watch the American First Division enter Treves 
December 1, 1918 More than 200,000 American troops joined the Allied 
Army of Occupation in the Rhineland \ few Amei leans stayed until 192^ 



An Anil I ic an outpo-l in noitlicin Russia in 1 chiuau 1919 Iliuc Ainei u an 
battalions, undci Riitish coinmaiul, fought the Rolslieviki ai ennui Arch- 
angel and suflfeied 400 casualties, cj ()()0 other Amciicaiis fought in Siberia 



wooarow Wilson, the tirst American Uiesictent to go to Lurope, boards the 
SS George Washington December 4, 1918 Seeing him off in a tall silk 
hat (center) is Assistant Secretary of the Navy Franklin D Roosevelt. 
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:hdin Palace The Palace was ice ( old foi 
ig gave Wilson a small electric heater. 


All the Allied kings paid couit to Wilson England’s Gcoige \ 
(above) met him at Charing Cross in London on December 26 and 


Emmanuel staged a loyal banquet for Wilson But 
ice prevented Wilson from making a speech in Home 


;ium’s Albert rsrorte 
; They lunched in 


Wilson through his wai lorn country in 
field of shell holes and red poppies. 
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On December 13 the Pret.ident’s ship reached Biest, wliere a ciimson carpet 
was spread through the railioad station to his special train for Paris The next 
day Wilson heaid what no other Ameritan Piesident had ever heard the voices 
of millions of Europeans tailing and blessing him by name Miles of glittering 
bayonets, cascades of roses, and endless, sobbing cheers that seemed to come 
from the heart of humanity itself — these were part of the welcome that Pans 
gave Wilson It was the same in London, which he visit<*d aftei Christmas It was 
the same, and more so, m Milan and Rome, where he went in January Every- 
where the people of the Old World had turned away from their politicians and 
piinces, and looked to the Ameiican PiesidiMit lor salvation Wilson was ileeply 
stirred by the ovations, but the official picscntations and bancpiets and cham- 
pagnc-di inking leceptions were a heavy dram on hts energy He was nervous, 
and anxious to get on with the peace tieatv. 


WILSON 

THE 

SAVIOR 



“Hurrah tor Wilson,” shouted Lnglish trowds wlm w nUd m lli< loli h\ \\ In n hi gol out ol tin t arnage to make ofiBtial calls 

ram outside Buckingham Palace to see the Presidents cairiagc bevies of British girls siatteied white carnations in his path 
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0?i ( Ji? istina- !)av i'^lH ilsi' i*i(vi(!rnt visitiai the, Ammicati tronpH al Hunies. Wet anow 
uas falhii-, arxi ! ivm h rnuij inclu'!! d<‘f|» us Wilson and his party picked their way 
ai r.-,'. Uh- iM-i.!,'.. A linlr sji>n vvasuis'ii-s! ,>ijr in fnfiit and sat down fohove) as the President 
Hiridi- A ! aoihlij)-, -elf i .Mi-f u.iis ^piH-rh: “\ou rum jrrobidtly do not realize with what 
auxi.ui- uH. oiif.ii \m- Ii.im- fsili.oM-,! rv<Ty -.top ytm have, ndvam-cd. ... It has taken a lot of 


moral courage to stay at home. Hut we are ptoinl to ]>iu k you up * 'km \ wln-i.* tfiai it 
possible....! feel a coirH‘adc.shi}i rvith you toduv whirh is d>liid:tful.” Hut I’t'.i- siiud- 
spattered doughboys found the oceasiun anything hut dolightful. riie\, traurjKd h.df ihr 
day in the snow, and then ate beans for Chnstmu- tliuruM. Au.d ih( \ vK ie frankk l.-ut d 
by Wilson’s talk of “peace upon the . , . foundation of right.” Ihr-, H;uit<<I {., Inurif. 




e Lilllc I'oui aidid Wilsim liaiuch 
idiistr)), Norman Davis (finance) 
McCormick (trade), Hoover (food) 


The Big Four of Pans (right) step out 
for fresh air and a photograph Lloyd 
George, Orlando, Clemenceau, Wilson 
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THE TREATY MAKERS 


The Peace Conference met in the Palais 
d’Orsay in Pans (above) The finished 
Treaty was sij^ned June 28 at Versailles 


The Paris Peace Conference was called to ordei on Januaiy 18, 1919, wilh 27 
Allied and Associated Powcis in attendance It was an unwieldy body and made 
a noise (as one Britisher obscivcd) like a “not in a parrot liouse ” The delegates 
theielore empoweicd a Siipieme Council of Ten to do the most impoitant work 
This also proved too laige and gave way in March to the Council of Four, com- 
posed of President Wilson, President of the Count il Georges Clemenceau of 
Fiance, Prime Ministei David Lloyd Geoige of Great Britain, and Premier 
Vittorio Orlando of Italy 

Within the Big Four only Wilson sioixl loi a “peace without victory” Hi 
argued that the Geiman people must be gi\< ii a d< i rnt national existence, or the\ 
would cause another wai liis colleagues demanded haish levenge, vast repara- 
tions, a division of the German colonies, anti a detlaration of Geiman guilt 
Clemenceau (the “Tiger”) said, “Wilson boies me with his Fouiteen Points' 
Lloyd Geoige blustered about hanging the Kaisci Oilando quit the Confeience 
when Wilson refused to give Italy the Austrian port of Fiume The endless inter- 
Allicd bickerings wieeked Wilson’s nerves, he caught cold fiotn Clemenceau 
who coughed all the time, in April he suffeied a physit al bieakdown His greatest 
success was m willing into the Trealv the Com iiant of a I eagiie of Nations But 
to get this he had to compromise on his olhei thiiteen Points 



ritsitlciil Wilson, leaving thi Lonh k in c, 
looks at his watch In his spaie time he 
heard complaints from small nations. 

S7I 
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..liii'..iii f/i//l imi Willuim 1 Hciiali led the Senate's isolationists 
'■uin''''ful fij;lit to kill the League of Nations Wilson had called 
little group of willful men” in 1917, and they wanted to get even. 
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THE WILLFUL MEN 

Woodrow WiDbOM vvab luMrlsitk over the many failures of the 
Ticaly of Veisailleis lie knew that it wa'5 a disappointing doc ument 
— a travchty on the hopes he had held wlien he sailed for Europe six 
months beloie But it contained the one thing which promised to 
bring justice into international relations, and might someday end all 
wais the I eague of Nations Wilson’s eoneeplion was that the 
League would gradually coircct the Treaty’s shoilconiings “The 
settlements,” he said, “may he temporary, but the processes must be 
permanent ” 

Under the United States Constitution, both the Treaty and the 
League had to he appioved by two thuds of the Senate hefoie this 
country could paiticipate in them When Wilsmi came home he 
found to his horroi that the Senate might not approve 

The opposition spiang from many souices Tliere were the out- 
right isolationists, who had been opposed to the war and were now 
equally opposed to the entanglements of peace There weie the old- 
line Manifest Destiny nnpeiialists who did not want the United 
States hampered in its expansion by any inlei national agreements 
(“America first'” rued ex-Senafor Beveiidgc “Not only America 
fiist, hut America only'”) There were the lush- Americans and 
Ilalian-Amencans and German-Amei/eans, who all had their special 
reasons for disliking the Tieaty But the most impoitant enemies 
were the Republican party leaders who wanted to • lit Wilson’s poli- 
tical throat, once ancl for all The chief among these was Senator 
Heniy Cabot Lodge, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee 

Lodge did not attack the Tiealy directly, but proposed to “Ameri- 
cuiiize” it by inserting If amendments and reservations His most 
important reservation related to Article f'en of the Teague of Na- 
tions Covenant, whic h stated that League membeis would act jointly 
to put down future aggiessors T.odge’s reseivation was that Congress 
would have to approve the use of Amencan militaiy forces for any 
such purpose This was not much moie than a statement of constitu- 
tional facts, but Wilson would not agiee to it He hated Lodge as 
much as Lodge hated him, and he was just as stubborn about it 

On September 3 the President diamatically set out fiom Wash- 
ington to carry his case to the people If the League were beaten or 
crippled by Senate amendments, he said, “I can predict with abso- 
lute certainty that witliin another generation there will be another 
world war”, and, “What the Geimans used f m this wai] were toys 
as compared with what would be used in the next war ” On Septem- 
ber 25 Wilson delivered his fortieth speech at Pueblo, Coloiado, 
and was accorded a magnificent ovation That night on his tram he 
collapsed fiom nervous and physical exhaustion One side of his 
face drooped, his left arm and leg were paraly/ed for a time He 
was rushed hack to Washington, ancl rumors spread that he was 
dying or had become insane. From his sic’kioom in the White House' 
there c ame one more imperious order to tlie loyal Demociats in the 
Senate, not one of the Republican reservations would ever be ac- 
cepted by the President It must be the I.eagiie of Nations as he had 
planned it, or nothing 

On Novemhei 19, 1919, the Senate lejcctc'd the Treaty and voted 
for nothing. 



iiator Hc-niy Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts was in 
fdvoi of a League of Nation*- until Wilson sponsoied 
il 'llicii Lodge became the League’s worst enemy. 



Preside nt WiLon i-- bellied through the Washington 
railroad stalion after his 1919 collapse “It would 
probably have been better if I had died,” he said later 
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Chicago steelworkers show tlu n '-inke notu es, Soptenilx i 22 r,\ jTmiai> JWhcii utiion wd*, bcalt n and the sliikc was abandoned. 



STRIKERS AND 

Wim IHF T-ND of the war a loiig-smoldeting indus- 
Irial coiilln t burst into flame Duiing 1910 four 
mil lion Ameiu an w'orkeis struck for the right to be- 
long to unions whiih (oiild bargain on equal terms 
with their employei s The captains of big business — 
which had giown bigger and richer during the war — - 
fought bark savagely to maintain the a/o/ua quo 
The biggest test came when 365,000 steelwork- 
cis struck against the United Stales Steel Coipora- 
tion and other companies which still maintained a 
12-hour day The Feileration of Churches backed the 
strikers, declaring that their “average week of 68 7 
hours and the undei payment of unskilled labor” 
111 the steel industry weie “inhuman ” But Big Steel, 
which had made $2 billion in war profits, broke the 
strike with the aid of military force In Pennsyl- 
vania the coal and iron police went into action a 
union organizer was murdered, and strikers were 
shot or run off the streets in company towns. 
At Gary, Indiana, federal troops protei ted strike- 


i-artoon ot IVIO shows a Ked creeping under the Hag He looks like the 
bearded agitator who appeared in cartoons after the Haymarket bombing. 
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1919-1920 



Militia round up suspicious characters during the strike of 1,117 Boston polm uk n m 10] 9 Ml ilic vink. wt n in. .1 nn.l i. |>1 

RED-BAITERS 

breakers In West Virginia puhre paid by ibe Weii- 
ton Steel Company foired 118 sliikeis to kneel and 
kiss the Ameiuan flag 

An antiloieign and anti-Red hysteria hwept tbe 
country along with the strikes Congiess investigated 
Communist propaganda, the FBI seized hundieds 
of “radicals” in coasl-io-coast raids, and the Justice 
Department deported 249 “undesirables” to Russia 
War veterans smashed up a Socialist n€*wspaper of- 
fice in New Yoik, and lymhed (with gruesome pock- 
ketknife emasculation) an I.W W member m Ccn- 
tralia, Washington, after a free-for-all gun battle in 
which four ex-soldiers were killed Legally elected 
Socialist legislators were barred from Congress and 
the New York state legislature. The attacks on old- 
line So( lalists were confusing, because many of them 
were as anti-Communist as J P Morgan himself 
But the prevalent American opinion made little dis- 
tinction — as the Detroit Journal said, “Socialism is 
Bolshevism with a shave.” 


A Mitchell Palmer, Wilson’s Attorney General, led the Red hunt of 1919. 
One supposed Red killed himself bombing Palmer’s house in Washington. 



wore killed and hundieds hint, i>iit Dm ni in who drove 
the watron escaped, and police ne\ei h.iintd whether he 
was a “Red” or not Above Wall Stieet just after the 
blast Below, the office of J P Morgan & Company 


At 11 59 A M, September 16, 1920, a wagon lo.uhd wilh 
dynamite and scrap iron exploded at Broad and Wall 
Streets, New York, which had become during the war 
the financial capital of the world Thirty eight persons 




A comradil) kiss it, cxchaii^td in 1'>2U lii t\\( lii I iijn iu Atlaiila, wlure Debs was serving a 10 jear sentence 

Debs Socialist candidate tor President, and Seymour for wartime sedition when Stedman ai rived to notify 

Stedman, Socialist candidate for Vice President The bars him of the nominations As the only man ever to run for 

in the background are those of the federal penitentiary m President from a prison cell. Debs received 919,799 votes. 
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WOMEN FINALLY 


TuFbE TWELVE liapjjy ladies weie photogiaplu d in 
a San Francisco hotel in November 1919, just after 
they learned that their state had ratified the woman 
suffrage amendment to the Constitution But Cali- 
foinid was only the 18th state to ratify, and there was 
still a tough fight before the necessary 36th was won. 
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GET THE VOTE 




The final halllt* was foi Tennessee, whieh yielded 
to tlie yellow joiKjuil legions on August 18 IQ2() A 
few days later the Nineteenth Amendment was 
formally put in effect, wiping the ancient disci imi- 
nation of sex from Ameiican politics 


gisi«, swatnicd fioin one stale capilol to aiiothei, pin- 
ning yellow jonquils — their campaign flow ir— to 
the coats of legislators, and performing prodigies of 
persuasion Their foes, hoth male and female, came 
close behind with armloads of red roses, the symbol 





In 1920 the Big Stick dwindled to a furled umbrella^ 
in the hands of a blue-nosed tyrant labeled ‘'Prohibi- 
tion ” Alcoholic beverages became illegal on Janu- 
ary 16 The nation promptly filled with bootleggers, 
and an illegal still was found on the farm of the 
Texas Senator who wrote the 18th Amendment 






CHAPTER 9 


NORMALCY 
AND THE 
NEW DEAL 


*‘I LIKE to go out into the country and liloviate,” 
haul Warien (j Haicling, the puiilisher of the Marion 
Star and Kepuhlican Senator fiom Ohio What 
Harding meant hy “bloviate” was to make long- 
winded speeches full of bloated political eliehi's, he 
was an expert at wrapping a single idea in several 
thousand pompous words On May 14, 1920, he ad- 
diessed the Home Maiket Club of Boston, and one of 
the words be utteied there became the most famous 
of the yeai “Amciica’s piesenl need,” he said, “is 
not heioKs but healing, not noslnnns but noimaley, 
not revolution but icstoiation, not agitation lull ail- 
jusinient, not suigery but serenity, not the diamatic 
but tlie dispassionate, not expenment but KjinpoiM*, 
not submergence in intei nationality but sustainment 
in tiiumphant nationality.” 

It was Haiding’s fondness for allitciation that led 
him to the lucky choice of “normalcy,” whn h was 
immediately picked up by the reporters, headline 
writers, and editorialists of the nation’s press, and 
also by the expert publicists of the Republi<an na- 
tional committee, who used it in a phiase that ap- 
fiealed irresistibly to mil lions of war-weary Ameri- 
( ans — “Back to Noimaley*” 

It was easy to asceitain what Harding meant by 
normalcy He said himself that he loved “the good 
old times when the Republican piotective taiiff pol- 
uy filled the Treasuiy” — the age of Hayes, and 
Chester Arthur, and Benjainin Hairison, and Mc- 
Kinley In one of his typical “bloviations” he ten- 
derly desciibed the American small town wheie he 
had grown up m the 1 B7()’s and ’80’s, and < oncludcd 
as follows “What is the greatest thing in life, my 
(ounfryrnen^ Happiness And there is moie happi- 
ness in the Ameiican village than in any other place 
on the face of the earth ” 

Such nostalgia was wonderfully soothing to a na- 
tion which felt it was rushing too swiftly down the 
highroad of history 

For the United Stales, m 1920. was in a curiously 
divided mood It was pioud of its power, and fright- 


ened of Its pre-eminent position The little seaboai'd 
colonial federation of 1775 had bt« oine — in an 
amazingly short space of liistoi u al time -the most 
conspn inms mdustiial and financial giant m the 
world t ml less ilemands were made on it to solve the 
woild's biggi -.t woiries llie boundaiics of Fin ope, 
the staivmg Armenians, the aggressive Jafianese in 
China, the spiead of Bolshevism, the disposal of i ol- 
onies and mandates involving hundreds of millions 
of people, ihc settlement of billions of dollais for 
war debts and repaiations, the mtiicate balancing of 
woi Id liade and banking, the niaintenam e of woild 
ptace Out of genuine bcwildciment, many Aim ri- 
1 ails turned, with Hauling, to iccall the blissful pic- 
liiie of till' past Foi the time being the nation w.is 
like a middle-aged man with a pios|)eious waistline, 
who hael woiked hard all week, and, now that Sun- 
day afternoon had « ome, wanted to lie down and take 
a nap 

And so, m 1920, the overwhelming majority of 
Amei leans yoti'd foi Wairen C Hauling for Presi- 
eleiit Tlie'y voted foi the Republican Noimah v of the 
IHHO's, and against the Rig Stii k, at home or abroad 
'i'hey voted, it inighl almost be said, in the spnit of 
a certain mythical biid wliuh flies tluoiigh the air 
backward because it does not want to s(‘e where it’s 
going, but likes to look wheie it’s been 

The Sunday afteinoon dieani of small-town Nor- 
malcy lasted till (High most of i fitful decade, during 
whuli the United States betame moie than ever a 
land of big cities, big monev% and big fac tone's filled 
with macbmes It ended in the ((onoinic and sex lal 
nightmare of the depu'ssum, and the lowering c louds 
of woild-wide aggression and fase ism It was super- 
seded 111 the 19 lO’s by the New Dc*al of F’lankhn D 
Roosevelt, which bi ought new reforms and staitling 
political precedents into Ameiican life And it was 
lost forever in the 191()’s, when the United States 
Im'c ame the world's founnost militaiy power, and the 
spoiisoi of a weapon which was scientifically capa- 
ble of ending the human lace. 
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1020 


‘‘WE DREW TO A 
PAIR OF DEUCES” 


The keynote of the Republican convention of 1920 was sounded 
by Senator Heniy Cabot Lodge, who said “Mr Wilson and his 
dynasty, his heirs and assigns, or anybody that is his, anybody 
who with bent knee has seived his purpose, must be driven from 
all control of the Government and all influence m it [Prolonged 
cheers ]” But it was easier for the Republicans to find a common 
purpose than a candidate Theodore Roosevelt wouhl have been 
ideal, perhaps, but he had died the yeai before The thiee stiong- 
est contenders were General Leonaid Wood of New York, who 
was backed by Roosevelt’s Iriends and a free-spending section of 
big business, Governoi Frank Lowden of Illinois, the favorite 
son of the farming states, and Senator Hirarn Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, who commandt d the forces of isolation and Progressivisin 

In the early balloting Wood and Lowden were almost even, 
with about 300 votes apiece (493 were needed to win), and 
Johnson was a steady liiird with 140 Stringing along behind were 
Governor Sproul and Senator Knox of Pennsvlvania, Senator 
Harding of Ohio (60 votes). Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts, and Herbert Hoover of 
California. 

Tliat was the situation on the late afternoon of June 11, when 
Lodge, who was chairman, forced an adjournment The next day 
the delegates gatheied again and stampeded to Harding, who got 
6921/2 votes on the tenth ballot This classic deal was arianged 
dining the night in a smoke-filled room in the Blackstone Hotel by 
a handful of Senators and state bosses who feaicd a party-splitting 
deadlock There were three reasons why they finally decided to 
give the nod to Harding: (1) he had almost no personal enemies, 
(2) he had proved over many years that he would do whatever 
the party leaders wanted him to, and ( 3) he looked impiessive 
All these arguments were cleverly exploited at the right time by 
Harry Daugherty, Haiding's campaign manager Many yeais 
befoie, Daugherty had met Harding on the path to a small-town 
hotel privy in Ohio and exclaimed, “Gee, what a President he’d 
make’” Ever since, he had been maneuvering Haiding toward the 
White House. 

As for Harding himself, he hardly knew how it happened He 
had entered the lace — as he thought — to build up his political 
fences in Ohio, and never had the faintest idea that he could be 
nominated About 2 am. he was summoned to the Blackstone 
conference room and told, “Senator, we want to put a question to 
you Is there m your life or background any element which might 
embarrass the Repuhlican party if we nominate you for Presi- 
dent^” He went into an adjoining room alone and thought for ten 
minutes Then he c ame out and said “No ” The next day, when the 
shouting was all over, he still seemed hewildered Reporters 
crowded around asking for a statement, and the candidate, draw- 
ing on his knowledge of poker, gave them one that was modest and 
accurate “We drew to a pair of deuces, and filled,” he said. 



For Vice President tlie Republicans chose John Calvin Coo 
lidge of Massachusetts, who broke the Boston police strike 



Harding campaigned from his front porch in Mai ion He 
carefully took both sides of the League of Nations issue 
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THE UNHAPPY 



Harding in 1921 wore a look of thoughtful earnest noss 
Thi^ photngnph wa<5 taken soon after he wax m iii<oMate«l 


The national election totals took a great leap for- 
ward in 1920. More than 26 million votes were cast, 
ol which Haiding and Coohdge received 16 million, 
Cox and Roosevelt, nine It was by far the largest 
plurality ever given to a President 

Yet Harding looked and acted depressed “I have 
lost my freedom,” he grieved to a home-town friend. 
He had never wanted to run lor President — his wife 
and Hairy Daugherty had pushed him into it. He 
would much rather have stayed in the Senate, where 
he could get his cues from more attive minds The 
truth was that Harding was a good-hearted, hand- 
shaking politician who was not very bright, and knew 
it. His own judgment of himself was fair. “I am a 
man of limited talents from a small town,” he said. 
‘T don’t seem to grasp that I am President ” 

Twice a week lie sought to banish caie by inviting 
his friends to the While House for poker paities 
Lujtior flowed Ireely at these alfaiis, foi the Presi- 
«lent — like many other Americans — did not take 
prohibition seiiously The “drys” got after him, 
however, and he finally confined his drinking to the 
family bediooms 

He had othei troubles His wife* nagged him, and 



His wife henpecked him She 
was ambitious and jealous 


His Cabinet was a mixture of patriots and rascals His mistress claimed that Har- 

Its members were said to be worth $600 million ding fathered this baby girl. 




PRESIDENT 


made him stop chewing tobacco He took secret 
plunges on the stock market, and lost $180,000. Ills 
mistress. Nan Britton, slipped into the White House 
for dangerous trysts She needed money for her two 
year-old baby, and Harding feared the affair might 
become known. 

Woist of all were the rumors of graft and thievery 
which seeped steadily out of his administration 
Harding himself was no crook, but he had not been 
President long when he learned that some of his 
friends and appointees weie. The revedatioii shat- 
tered his morale, and paralyzed his feeble attempts 
at statesmanship. In the summer of 1923 he set out 
from Washington on a vacation and speechmaking 
tour through the West and Alaska But his worries 
rode with him, cryptic messages and mysterious vis- 
itors reached his tiain, and at Seattle he suffered a 
heart attack He was taken to San Fiancisio and put 
to bed in the Palace Hotel There, on the evening of 
August 2, his wife was reading him a magazine arti- 
cle about himself cntithal “A Calm View of a Calm 
Man ” “That’s good Co on Bead some more.” said 
the Piesident, and then fell back, dead from a blood 
clot on th<‘ brain 


ig in 1923 was a sagging, disillusioned old man 
! one of his last oicttms, taken in San Fiancisco 


Hismanagcr, Harry Daugher 
y, became Attorney General 


His friend, Charlie rorbe 
got the Veterans’ Burcai 


Daugherty s henchman, Jesse Smith, sold Presidential pardons 
and liquor permits When things got too hot, Jesse shot himself 


Harding was a capable golfer He tried to forget hu 
official worries by playing in ail kinds of weather 





Steam from the Teapot Dotne investiga- 
tion drove the praaidents of three big oil 
corporations into exile or resignation 


THE SMEAR OF OIL 


It took years of sleuthing to uncover even a paitial story of the Harding scan 
dais. Many facts weie lost when Attorney General Hairy Daugherty burned the 
ledger sheets of a bank where he and Jesse Smith and other mernbeis of the 
“Ohio gang” had deposited their gains A Senate committee found Daugherty 
guilty of selling pardons and peimits, and be was ousted from the Cabinet, but 
he escaped convution in coutt twue by bung juries His lawyer said Daugherty 
got rid of the records to protect someone else, and most people assumed he meant 
President Harding, 

Harding’s crony, Charlie Forbes, whose thieving regime ni the Veterans’ 
Bureau cost the taxpayeis an estimated $200 million, was sent to a federal peni- 
tentiary So was Thomas W, Millei, the Alien Propcity Custodian, who — while 
working under Daugherty’s supervision — fiauduleritly returned iieaily $7 mil- 
lion to a German metal firm Gaston B Means, a Federal Bureau of Investigation 
agent who did undercover jobs foi “the gang,” was imprisoned for bribery The 
most sensational case was that of Albert B Fall, Harding’s Seeietary of the In- 
terior, who was convicted of receiving a bribe It was the first time m American 
history that an olheer of cabinet rank had been jaded as a ciiminal 

Fall was a New Mexico rancher who swaggered around Washington in a 
broad-bnmnied hat, playing the pait of a political he-man from the wide open 
West Harding first met him m the Senate and was fasi mated by his gruff, self- 
confident mannei He wanted to make him Secretaiy of State, but Fall preferred 
the Interior Dep.iitment As soon as he was installed there, in 1921, he went to 
work on the goveinment-owned oil leseivations at Teapot Dome, Wyoming, and 
Elk Hills, California, which had been set aside years before for the Navy Fall 
asked Secretaiy of the Navy Edwin N Denby to tiansfei the oil lands to the In- 
terior Department Denby (a rich Detroit lawyer who honestly didn’t know what 
it was all about) did it Fall then negotiated secret leases lor Elk Hills with Ed- 
ward L Doheny of Los Angeles, and for Teapot Dome with Harry F Sinclair of 
New York Doheny gave Fall $105,000 m cash, and Sinclair gave him $.104,000 
in cash and Liberty Bonds With this tidy fortune Fall resigned from the Cabinet 
late m 1922, and retired to his ranch, where he spent so miu h money on irnpiove- 
ments that the neighbors began to talk After Harding’s death he was hauled 
back to Washington, and perjured himself before a Senate investigating commit- 
tee But it was not until 0( tober 1 929 that he was convicted and sentenced to one 
year in prison 



Harry F Sinclair hiiod deteitives to tdwiiiN D« iiliy, Harding’s Secretary of the Will Hays, Postmaster (/eruial and Re- 
shadow the jurors at his bribery trial Navy, was Fall’s sirnple-ininded dupe in the publican national chan man, took $ 160 ,- 

For this he served six months in jail oil-lease cases He stole nothing himself 000 in oil-tainted bonds for his party. 
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1921-1929 




not** f I om Tall to Doheny was supposed to ( ovt r the “loan ” The sigiiatuie was tom Senator Thomas J Walsh of Montana 

that Fall need not pay it in case of Doheny’s death As for the $100,000 said Doheti), got the goods on the oil-lease frauds He 

3 “a bagatelle to me no more than $25 or $50 to the ordinary individual ” began investigating before Harding died 


Edvvaid L Uoheny was acquitted of brib- 
ing Fall, who was convicted (by another 
jury) of receiving a bribe from Doheny. 


Albert B Fall was sick and old when justice caught up with him m the oil lease cases This 
photograph shows him being helped into court at his trial in 1929 He admitted taking 
$100,000 fiom Doheny, but claimed it was only a “loan ” The jury decided it was a bribe 






William Jennings Bryan was an unwelcome ghost with a palm-leaf fan at the 192 !• Demo- 
cratic convention When the delegates rudely shouted “Louder’” at his once peerless 
voice, he went back to the Waldorf-Astoria and listened to the proceedings by radio. 
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WooHrow Wilson (left, at his Washing- 
ton home) lived to attend Harding’s 
funeral On Amustice Day 1921 he is- 
sued a last warning against the “sullen 
and selfish isolation” of the U S On 
February 3, 1924, he died in his sleep 


DIVIDED DEMOCRATS 

Thk moral collapse of Republican Normalcy gave the Democrats a promising 
campaign issue in 1024, but the country didn’t want to hear about it The big 
city newspapers, in fact, attacked the Senate investigators more savagely than 
the criminals they exposed Senators Walsh and Wheelei were called “Montana 
scandalmongers,” “mud-gunneis,” and “assassins of character” because they 
persisted in bringing the facts to light Meanwhile the Democrats were split by 
quaiiels over prohibition and the Ku Klux Klan, which was having a postwar 
revival The Northern “wets,” led by Governor Alfred K Smith of New York, 
wanted to denounce the Klan at their party convention The Southern and Mid- 
west “drys” rallied behind William G McAdoo of California, and defeated the 
anti-Klan resolution by 542-3/20 to 541-3/20 On June 30 balloting for a Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee began in Madison Square Garden, New York City It 
continued for 102 roll calls and nine si/zhng days, during which Smith and 
McAdoo were hopelessly deadlocked, and their supporters aKpiirecl a lasting 
aversion for each other On the 103d ballot the exhausted delegates compromised 
on John W Davis, a conservative Wall Street lawyer The Republicans, of 
course, renominated Harding’s successor, “Silent Cal” Coolidge Insurgents 
Socialists, farm and labor groups who could see no choice between the two old 
parties joined a Progressive coalition which rolled up nearly five million vote^ 
for old Bob La Follette of Wisconsin Davis got eight million, but theie were 15 
million who preferred to “Keep Cool with Coolidge.” 


John W Davis of Long Island and 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, was the hand- 
some Democratic compromise of 1924 

m 





THE COOLIDGE 



“Here stands our country, an example of tranquil- 
lity at home, a patron of tianquillity abroad,” said 
President Coolidge on March 4, 1925 “Here stands 
Its government, aware of its might and obedient to 
Its tons( lence Here it will tontmue to stand. . . 
Calvin Coolidge, even with a bundle of Indian feath- 
ers perched on top of his wizened face, was a per- 
fett specimen of Normalcy When he first came to 
the White House he took a rocking chair out among 
the pillars of the front porch and sat there in the 
evenings rocking and smoking a black cheroot He 
did less work and made fewer decisions than any 
othei twentieth-century President “The business of 
Ameiica is business,” he said, and he thought the 
Government should stay out of it 

Howevc'r, when the stock market needed a shot m 
the arm, the President knew how to give it In Janu- 
ary 1928 Wall Sticet itself was scared by an me lease 
m stockbiokers’ loans to the “iinpret edented” figure 
of $4,432 million But Coolidge told a White House 
press conference that this was only “a natural expan- 



lakc tlie fanners feel better, Coolidge posed as one 
g vacations in Vermont Here he wears clean over- 


alls and polished shoes for a haying picture A I 
tial touring cai waits in the background to take hi 
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BULL MARKET 

feiou of business in the securities market,” and noth- 
ing to worry about Promptly stocks turned over “in 
huge volume,” and biokeis’ loans continued to rise. 

The Coolidge bull market was a curious tribute to 
the most frugal of our Presidents Money was gush- 
ing from American factories and pouring from as- 
sembly lines in the 1920’s the pioductive efficiency 
of American factory workers increased by 30 per 
cent But their wages failed to rise proportionately, 
and moie than two million of them were “technolog- 
ically” unemployed The other big group of consum- 
ers, the farmers, suffered a steady decline in in- 
come The benefits of irici eased productivity went 
mostly to the holders of capital, which raised the ap- 
parent value of stocks, which speeded up specula- 
tion, and fed the big bull market 

Yet even while Ameiicans were gambling billions 
in Wall Stieet, they could look at the White House 
and see their Yankee Pre'-ident [laring the public 
debt It gave them a feeling that the country was 
fundamentally thrifty 



Faun pines slumped wliilt indiislry hoonn d in lln 192()'s 
“Well, faimeis never have made money,” said Coolidge 



A stockbroker’s office in the 1920’s, with a customer’s man ket to go ahead, brokers’ loans rose to 8Vj billion, which 

taking a phone order at left After Coolidge told the mar- was a good deal more money than there was in circulation. 391 


Charlos A Lindbergh Hew from New Yoik 
to Pans in 31 hours in a Kyan monoplane 


THE TEMPO 
OF THE 
TWENTIES 


Lucky Lindy, up in the sky — 

Fair or windy, he’s flying high — 

Peerless, fearless, knows ev'ry cloud. 

The kind of a son makes a mother ft el proud 

So ran the words of a hero-worshiping ballad of 1927 But even 
the songs about Lindbergh were not as popular as “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas” and “Barney Google, With His Goo Goo Googly 
Eves ” Americans of the 1920’s sang crazy lyrics, drank bathtub 
gin, rolled their stockings, and raised their skirts The age of Cal 
Goolidgc was also the age of flappers, gun molls, tin lizzies, and 
jazz, of flagpole sitters and debunkers, of Aimee McPherson 
and Fatty Arbuckle A large part of the population was engaged 
111 breaking the laws and the Ten Commandments. Under the crust 
of Noimalcy, theie was plenty of ferment 



Massai husptts electrocuted two minor anarchists, Nicola Sacco (ripht) 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti (center), on a trumjied up murder conviction 





Mr and Mrs Sinclair Lewis took a ride 
Main Street in a Model T Ford tom mg c 


akeasics, where women crowded 
carried silver flasks of whisky 


Rudolph Valentino prat liccd the tango with 
a Hollywood blonde and a phonograph 


The old-tiine saloon was n 
around the bars with men 


“Daddy” Browning gave his bride “Peathes” 
a $160,000 check on her 16th birthday 


At least 40 million persons saw the movies e\eiy wet k In 7 he Big Parade 
(above) Renee Adoree took a piece of American gum from John Gilbert 




TOP HATS 

AND RED TAPE 


No MATTER how hard it tried, the United States 
could not resign from the world in the 1020’s. 
Foreign diplomats kept coming to Washington, 
and signing tieaties with rihhoris of red tape be- 
side their names American diplomats traveled to 
other capitals and signed more treaties, with more 
red tape The treaties said that all the nations were 
opposed to war, and would never go to war again 
— unless they had to, for some reason or other 
In 1921 President Harding called a disarma- 
ment conference in Washington, and Sec retary 
of State Hughes amazed the whole woild by 
declaring that the only way to disarm was to 
disarm With complete lack of diplomatic dis- 
cretion, Hughes listed the capital ships which 
the American, British, and Japanese Navies 
ought to sink or stop building — 66 of them in 
all This idea was so popular with the world’s 
taxpayers that it was promptly written into the 
Five-Power Naval Treaty 

In 1927 President Coolidge called another con- 
ference at Geneva to limit cruisers and smaller 
warships But the “big navy” men in the various 
nations were better organized by then, and they 
broke up the conference Coolidge’s Secretary of 
State Frank B Kellogg had better link with the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact to “outlaw” war in 1928 
Sixty-two nations signed this treaty and bound 
themselves to abandon war as “an instrument of 
national policy.” It was understood, of course, 
that wars for self-defense, or to carry out previous 
commitments, or to support the League of Nations, 
or to enforce the Monroe Doctrine, were excepted 




Japanese delegates wcu tilum at getting the short ( nd of the 5 5-3 ratio. 


German diplomats were c<»rrectly cordial in 1928, when Secictary Kellogg 
(center) met Ambassador Count von PnttwiU (left) and Counselor Keip 


1921-1929 



The Four Power Treaty was a triumph for Ameiiran diplomats It untied 
Ftiplaud fioin hti lapamsi alliani ( aiul “giiai antced” the Philippines 



The Nine I’owi I lnaU iinitil<<in llimi'- iii l< pi lul tu c wa-- pushed 
through hy tlie AmeiK.m-' and Ihili^li umi lulli i li|>.int^i oppii'ilKui 



'I he K« Hogg Bi land Pad to outlaw wai was lalifud I»> tlie U S. in 1929. 
On llie same day the Senate started action on a bill for IS new eruisers 


Among the important treaties which the United States 
helped negotiate during the 1920’ s were the following 

The Four-Power Treaty of 1921. This dissolved the 
Anglo Japanese military alliance and bound France, 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United States to “respect” 
each other’s possessions in the Pacific and Far East. 

The Five Power Naval Treaty of 1922 This stopped a 
navy-huilding race and froze the Navies of Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan at a ratio of 5-5-3 
m capital ships 

The Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, by which nine leading 
nations, including Japan, agieed to respect the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of China 

1 he supplementary agreement between the United States 
and Japan of February 11, 1922, which gave this 
country cable rights on the island of Yap 

The debt agreements of 1923 (with Great Britain) , 1925 
(with Italy), and 1926 (with France), which scaled 
down their war and peace debts to the U S from $10 bil- 
lion to about $5 billion 

The Dawes Plan of 1924 and the Young Plan of 1929, 
which reduced the reparations owed the Allies by Ger- 
many from $31 billion to $27 billion. The United States 
was not officially concerned with reparations, but acted 
as an unofficial, impartial broker. 

The Kellogg Briand treaty of 1928 (Pact of Paris), 
by which 62 nations, including Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, renounced war “as an instrument of national 
policy ” 

The oil agreements of 1925 (with Great Britain, for an 
American share of Middle East oil) and 1928 (with 
Mexico, for the retention of American-owned oil prop- 
erties secured prior to 1917). 
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A1 Sniilh tltniuiuUd a iotuin to &tatc&’ lights on prohibi- weak, vacillating, n .luwn Republican machine” had 

tion — div states to be dry wet states to he wet “The poor, made a mess of liquor law enforcement, he declared 



port in cities like Camden, New Jersey (above) Hoover 


great . . experiment, noble in motive ” 





187i 1928 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


The Democrats nomiiidted A1 Smith foi Piesident in 1928, and the nation 
rocked to the catchy rhythm of his campaign song. 

East side. West side, all around the town 

The tots sang “ring a rosie,” “London Budge is falling down ” * 

The sidewalks of New Yoik had shaped and flavored A1 Smith — as a boy he 
watched the building of the Brooklyn Budge f lom a tenement window, and swam 
from the East River wharves He became a bicycle coasting champ, and sold fish 
in the Fulton Market, he frequenteil a Tammany clubhouse, and got his first 
political job in the Commissioner of Jurors office Then he was elected to th« 
Assembly, look a leading role in fiaming a new stale ronslilution, became sheiill 
of Manhattan, and Governoi of New Yoik Ills eight years as chief executive of 
the nation’s most populous state weie iich in social piogress, conservation of pub 
he lesouices, and educational impiovements He was an able public servant, and 
a jaunty campaigner who was peifectly named by Franklin D Roosevelt in his 
nomination speech at Houston — “We offer one who has the will to win — who not 
only deserves success but commands it Victory is his habit — the Happy Warrioi 
—All red E Smith'” 

In the campaign of 1928 the Happy Warrior showed no inclination to wai 
against the runaway boom in the slock maiket On the conliary, he chose as chair- 
man of the Democratic national committee one of the biggest bulls of Wall 
Street — John J Raskob, a millionaire diiector of General Motors and Du Pont 
Smith attacked the Republuans for failing to help the farmers or to develop 
public water power But he soon found himself unpleasantly on the defensive 
He was an unabashed wet, and the big cities loved him for it He was also an un- 
ashamed Roman Catholic, and the Protestant South and Midwest shunned him 
The “Catholic issue” was mostly discussed in whispers, but the Republuaii 
national committccwoman fiom Virginia brought it into the open when she said 
“We must save the United States from being Romanized and rum-ridden, and 
the call IS to the women to do so ” Herbert Hoover, Smith’s Republican opponent, 
repudiated such intolerance, but benefited from it in the voting The Solid Denio- 
cratie South was broken — Hoover carried Virginia, North Carolina, Florida 
Tennessee, and Texas Smith lost New York but carried Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, where the Catholic vole was strong Al’s powerful personality 
brought an unprecedented outpouring of 36 million voters to the polls Fifteen 
million voted for him, and 21 million against 

> Copyright I U94 Holi I, y fin, A Co ( opynght rrnewed 1921 & assign< d to Fault Pionorr Muuc Corp Vied by prrmi.uon 



RepublK an cartoon shows Sniilfi f day mg ui I li r, white 

his running mate, Senator Joseph T Kobm-i'n i ilk- ili^ to drys 



Smeai caitoon ul 1928 allows A1 iiiviliiig 
Senator Robinson to kiss the Pope’s toe. 



Whispeiers sneered that A1 s plump lush 
Wife was too dowdy for the White House 
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1874-1929 





Hoovtr waa born in 1871 in this farmhouse at 
West Braneh, Iowa His parents were Quakers 


At 17 he was a hard-workirif; As Secretary of Commerce he wore earphones 
geology student at Stanford at his desk to please the infant radio industry 


A Chicken for Kvery Pot 


T ';;; 

that 

*oeal 


The Republican Party is equality's party— 
hiaity s party — Jemoerary t party, the party of aatuma! 
development, not setlieaal interests— the impartial 
•ervant of every State and condition in the Union 
Under hi);her tarilT and lower taxation, Amenca 
has stabilized output, employment and dividend rates 
Republican efficiency has hlled the workingman s 


hold equipment And placed the whole nation in 
the //'* itofhiig flats 

During eight years of Republican management, 
we have built more and better homes, erected more 


more conservation measures, more measures to stand 
ardize and increase production, expand export 
markets, and reduce industrial and human junk piles, 
than in any previous quarter century 

Republican prosperity is written on fuller wage 
envelops, written in factory chimney smoke, written 

bank books, wntten in mercantile balances, and 
wntten in the peak value of stocks and bonds 

Republican prospenty has reJueeJ hours and tm- 
ereaseJ earning capacity, silenced Jiteouteat, put the 
proverbial “chicken in every pot ’ And a car in every 
backyard, to boot 

It has raised living standards and laeuered living 


aam,chan(,edrr,,///fromar/rAman s privilege toaavaanM 


utility, gemerataed the use of time saving devices and 
released women from the thrall of doiueslie drudgery 
It has provided every county in the country with 
Its concrete road ard knitted t! e highwaya of the 
nation into a »»//rd traffic system 

Thanks to Republican administration, &rmcr, 
dairyman and merchant can make deliveries in lest 
time and at lets expense, esn borrow iheaf money to 
re fund exorbiunt mortgages, and stock their pas- 

Democratic management imfur ertshed uni deuearaU 
tied the railroads, led packing plants and tire factoriea 
into rcttnerthif, squandered billions on impractical 
programs 

Democratic mal administration issued further bil- 
lions on mere “scraps of paper, ‘ then encouraged for- 
eign debtors to believe that their loans would never 
be called, and bequeathed to the Republican Party 
the job of moppiug up the mess 

Republican administration hut restored to the nil- 
roads solvency, efficiency and par secuntiea 

It has brought the rubber trades through panie 
and chaos, brought down the prices of crude rubber 

in the Had and secured from the b uropean powers 
formal acknowledgment of their obiqtations 

The Republican Party rests its case on a record 
of stewardship and performance 

lu Presidential and Congressional candidatea 
stand for election on a platform of sound practice. 
Federal vigilance, high uriAT, Constitutional integrity, 
the conservation of natural resources, houctS and coa- 
ttructive measures for agricultural relief, sincere en 
forcemenc of the lasts, and the nght of all citizens, 
regardless of fatth or ortgia, to share the bcnelita of 
opportunity and justice. 


Wages, dividends, progress and prosperity say* 

“Vote /^f_Hoover” 


THE GREAT 
ENGINEER 


Herbert Hoover might seem cold in 
manner beside A1 Smith, but his vision of 
the American future was warm and glam- 
orous. “The poorhouse is vanishing from 
among us,” said Hoover in 1928. “Given 
a chance to go forward with the policies 
ol the last eight years, we shall soon, 
with the help of God, be in sight of the 
day when poverty will be banished from 
this nation ” Prosperity and efficiency, and 
“rugged individualism,” were the themes 
of the victorious Republicans, and Hoover 
was a sturdy embodiment of these vir- 
tues Bom in a small Midwest town, 
orphaned at the age of ten, he had 
mastered the techniques of mining and 
business, made $4 million in foreign en- 
terprises, and returned to the United 
States during the war to enter public serv- 
ice and politics Harding named him Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and he held the post 
for eight years, finding many opportuni- 
ties to aid business m evading the Sher- 
man Antitrust Law In 1927 he won popu- 
larity and publicity by bringing quick 
relief to the victims of the Mississippi 
floods The jealous President Coolidge 
might sneer at him as “the wonder boy.” 
But m 1928 the nation accepted him as 
the “Great Engineer” who would organize 
prosperity on a permanent basis. 


“The slogan of progress is (hanging from the full dinner pail to the full garage,” 
said Hoover, in a 1928 campaign speech Above, a famous Republican newspaper ad. 



NIGHTMARE IN WALL STREET 


Thursday, 0(T()Blr 24, 1929, was a cool and 
t lonely day in the eastern United States, with slight 
tremors of neivousness in the region of lowei Man- 
hattan At the usual hour of 10 A M the gong lang in 
the New York StO( k Exchange, and the tape began 
Its stuttering motion in tickers acioss the land. The 
Coolidge bull niaiket had grown bigger undei 
Hoovei, despite some feeble elTorts by tbe Federal 
Keseive Hoaid to restrict it. Whem the Keserve 
Boa id tried to limit 
loans to brokers, pii- 
vale bankers, led by 
Charles E Mitchell of 
the National City Bank, 
rushed up and shoveled 
more money into the 
market The Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, 

Standaid Oil of New 
Jeisey, General Mo- 
tors, the Aluminum 
Company of Ameiic'a, 
and other big coipora- 
tions also opened their 
treasuries to the de- 
mand for “call money” 

— Ill a short time such 
“bootleg loans’’ 
reached a total ol |)750 
million While the mar- 
ket fattened on these 
new offerings Profes- 
sor Irving Fisher of 
Yale ('oined a felici- 
tous phrase* the price's 
of stocks, he said, had leached “what looks like a 
peimanently high plateau ” 

On the moining of October 24, in the first few 
minutes of trading, some unusually large sales were 
recorded -20,000 shaies of Kcnnecott Copper at 
78, 20,000 shales of General Motors at 56' j 
Brokers wondered who was selling such laige blocks 
• — and why*^ They talked witb tbeir custoineis, and 
selling me leased By 11 o’clock a flood of orders to 
“sell at the market” was pouring in Prices chopped 
with cac h sale U S Steel, which had touched 261% 
in Sejitember, fell to 19 Pi’ Radio was down from 
101 to 44U_’ The tickei was swamped, and all over 
the countiy no owner of stocks could tell what his 
holdings were worth The result was a sellers’ panic 
Shortly after 12 o’clock five of the city’s leading 
bank presidents met with Thomas W Lament of 


J P Morgan & Company and laised a $240 million 
emergency fund to steady the market At 1 30 P M. 
Richaid Whitney, floor man for the Morgan firm, 
walked up to tbe trading post for Big Steel and bid 
205 for 25,000 shaies Then he strolled around to 
other posts, buying large blocks of key stocks at the 
last previous price In a few minutes he poured be- 
tween $20 anci $30 million on the market’s wounds. 
1 he ettec.t was encouraging — prices steadied, and 
some (including Steel) 
even closed highei for 
the day But the strain 
had been ghastly, tbe 
ticker was four hours 
and eight minutes late, 
and when it finally 
stopped chattering it 
had listed a record 13 
million shares sold, 
and a net loss of $11 
billion 

Things looked a lit- 
tle better on Friday and 
Saturday Sales were 
still very heavy, but 
prices held fairly well. 
Then on Monday there 
was another collapse, 
which the bankers 
made no effort to stop. 
On Tuesday, the 29th, 
the bottom leally fell 
out* leading stocks, 
dropped $40, $.50, and 
even $60 a share , more 
than 16 million shaies were sold The New York 
W arid called it “a financial nightmare, comparable 
to notbing ever befoie experienced in Wall Street ” 
Yet the very next day the expiring bull market took 
wistful hope fiom tbe voice of an ancient master ol 
capital Jobn D Rockefeller, Sr , aged 90, an- 
nounced “Believing that fundamental conditions 
of the countiy are sound . my son and I have for 
some days been purchasing sound common stocks ” 
Prices improved slightly, and the Stock Exchange 
governors declaied a two-day holiday But all such 
palliatives weie temporary prices fell, and fell 
again, and on the black day of November 1.3 they 
fell to the lowest of the year By that time $50 bil- 
lion had been eroded from the “permanently high 
plateau ” That was the crash, the death of the big 
bull market, and the end of Normalcy 



This caitoon version of a spot ulatoi’s nightmare was drawn 
inl929bvD R Fit/patrick of the St ]Anu'* Post l)i\pntch 




1929 



Somber crowds gathered at the Stock Exchange during 
the crash Thousands rushed to pawn jewelry or silver to 


raise “more margin ” Some committed suicide “In Wall 
Street every wall is wet by tears,” reported one newspaper. 
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These gloomy railroad presidents were photographed on the White House lawn in 1929 
They had just promised President Hoover to “spend millions” on a recovery program 


“JUST AROUND THE CORNER” 



This jobless veteran maintained his rag- 
ged individualism” by selling apples 


In October 1929 Piesident Hoover declared “The fundamental business of the 
country ... is on a sound and prosperous basis ” In January 1930 he said there 
weie “definite signs” that the nation had “turned the corner ” In March he pre- 
dicted that the high point of unemployment would he passed in 60 days In May 
he announced “We have now passed the worst and with continued unity of effort 
we shall rapidly recover ” His words were brave but futile The crash rolled on, 
and settled dismally into the depression The national income dropped from $85 
to $37 billion, wages fell off $22 billion, one out of every four farms was sold 
for taxes At the end of 1930 there were 3 million unemployed, by 1933 there 
were 15 million. Five thousand banks closed their doors Piivate construction 
< ame to an end 

But dividend and interest payments rose to an all-time high of $8 billion in 
1931, and nevei fell lower than the level of 1928 Investois generally continued 
to collect wage earners and farmers bore the brunt 

As the economic chasm deepened, the leaders of American business enterprise 
tiptoed fearfully along its edge They simply didn’t know what to do. President 
Hoover tried to buck them up by lending them government money, but he declined 
to give any to the unemployed. “I am opposed,” he said, “to any direct or indirect 
government dole.” 
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The unemployed stood in line for bread and local relief Depositor- -loo.j m hue before 
breaking banks Fanners stood in line — with shotguns — to stop tax and foicrlosure sales. 


1929-19^1 



Andrew W Mellon, the richest Secretarj of tin licasury in American hi^toi), dnln t think 
the depression was so bad His plan for recovery included more wage cuts and less work. 
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d<T and made Chicago bootlegging a big busin 
photograph ‘^hows him hshing fioni his Florida Ik 


me was ja 
tlu 1920’ 


Samuel Insull fled to Greece in 1932, when his utility 
empire crashed. He was extradited, jailed, and acquitted 


Jimmy Walker, New York’s playboy mayor quit under fii 
when his shady financial aflairs were exposed in 193 






1930-193S 



FACES 
OF THE 
TIMES 



The collapse of “Republican pros- 
perity” brought gleeful smiles to the 
laces of veteran Deniociats The 
House of Representatives roc ked 
with derisive laughter when some- 
one referred to “Uncle Andy” Mel- 
lon as the “greatest Secretary of the 
'I'reasiiry since Alexander Hamil- 
ton ” Mellon had sat in Republican 
Cabinets since 1921 His policy of 
1 educing and refunding huge blocks 
of income taxes had added millions 
to his personal fortune and to the 
piofits of his aluminum, oil, and 
banking companies It had also con- 
tiibuted heavily to the bull market, 
and the ciash Now Mellon sug- 
gested that the Government again cut 
income taxes (which only a few well- 
to-do people paid) and eliminate es- 
tate taxes entiiely The Democrats 
charged he was trying to make more 
millions for himself and his family. 
They pointed to an old law which 
prohibited a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from engaging in business, and 
threatened to impeach him “for high 
(limes and misdemeanors” Presi- 
dent Hoover promptly kicked Mel- 
lon upstairs to be Ambassador to 
Great Britain 

As the nation rounded the corner 
into the 1930’s, other familiar faces 
fell from favor, while new ones rose 
to fame and foitune. 




Japan’s seizure of Manchuria ended a decade of treaty-making and rela- 
tive peace But Americans were too involved with the depression to <arc 



Henilo Mussolini watched Jap in --ui < > ssfully defy the League of Nations, 
and dec ided to do it too 1 he J)a( c had been bossing Italy since 1922 


THE END OF 


On the night of September 18, 1931, a bridge blew 
up on the South Manchuria Railroad, and with it 
went a sheaf of treaties The bridge was in China, 
but it was owned liy Japan and guaided by the Jap- 
anese Army Within 24 hours Japanese troops 
swarmed out of then barracks m Mukden and took 
over eveiy key city on 693 miles of the railway 
Japanese warships landed soldiers in the Chinese 
port of Tsingtao, and Japanese planes bombed the 
fleeing Chinese in Manchuria There was every indi- 
cation that the bridge explosion was the signal for a 
well-arranged plan of conquest. 

From Washington, Secretary of State Henry L 
Stimson quickly reminded Japan of its obligations 
under the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg-Bri- 
and Pact Japan replied that it was not breaking any 
treaties — just keeping order. Stimson asked the 
League of Nations to act, and the League Council 
“invoked” the Pact of Pans. But Japan ignored 
the League A League commission with an Ameri- 
can major general among its members was sent to 
investigate, but this did not stop the Japanese Army 



rHE TREATIES 

Stimson then declaicti that the United States “does 
lot intend to recogni/e any situation, treaty, oi 
igreement” which might he hronght about in China 
»y methods contrary to the Kellogg-Briand Pact- 
.e , by militaiy force Japan leplied by conquering 
ill Manchuria and transforming it into the puppet 
tate of Manchukuo A leading Japanese statesman 
discount Ishii, solemnly warned that if the United 
states should try to stop Japan’s “pacific and nat 
iral expansion in this pait of the world, then, in- 
leed, a grave situation would he created ” 

In the face of this, Stimson was stymied Great 
Britain and France declined to join his program of 
lonrecognition — -they preferred to string along 
/ith the League, where the general helplessness 
ould he shared among many nations. And most of 
itimson’s fellow citizens were more distressed hy the 
epression than by military lawlessness in the Far 
Cast. 

“The American people,” said the Philadelphia 
i^cord, “don't give a hoot in a rain barrel who con- 
rols North China.” 


Adolt llillci and hi-. iNa/is. win on tlie inarch again'.t the liealy ol \< i 
sallies In 193? they burned the Reichstag and seized contiol of Germany 



Secietary of State Henry L Stimson, a onetime protege of Teddy Roose- 
velt, tried vainly to revive the Big Stick against Japanese aggression. 
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THE BONUS 
BOYS 


An army of lean and jobless veterans converged on Washington in the early sum- 
mer of 1932 Congress had voted them a bonus of about $1,000 apieee, payable 
m 20 years But they needed the money now, and they came to get it One night m 
July 10,000 of them gathered at the Capitol steps while the Senate voted Word 
came out that the vote was No, and a spasm of anger ran through the crowd If one 
man had stalled a rush up the steps there would have been a not But someone 
began to sing “My country, ’tis of thee,” and the whole “bonus army” joined in. 
Then they went hack to their tar-paper sharks and greasy soup kitchens and 


ich Washington They v 


:ed in military squads 


part of the country Above, a New York City contingent. 
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I hese bonus marchers arrived fiom California on the night of July 12, paraded around the 
Capitol, and then settled down to sleep on the grass, despite police orders to “move on ” 



1932 








h- 




ilfti 






On July 28, army tanks lumMed up Peniibv U ania Avenue 
toward the Capitol to join the attark on the bonus veterans 


al Doujilas Mai Aithur (left) and an aide watth their troops burn 
us c amp Below, a cartoon of Hoover from a bonus army newspaper 


hand-dug latrines (which they nicknamed “Hoover Villas”) in Anacostia Flats. 
In the days that followed many of them left Washington, hut others stayed on 
with their families, because they had no paiticular place to return to. On July 28 
President Hoover ordered the United States Aimy to get rid of these lemnants 
The Army moved in with tear gas, bayonets, sabers, and toiches an 11-week-old 
baby died from the gassing, two unarmed veterans were killed, and scores (includ- 
ing women and children) weie hurt It was a sad and bitter climax to the regime 
of the Great Engineer. 



( amp Marks whuh had housed 20,000 bonus marchers, burned all night “Thank Cod, 
said President Hoover, “we still have a government . . that knows how to deal with a mob. 






Maryland’s KiU hie was a favoiite son 


“THE SKIES ABOVE 


While thf bonus marchers were still camped in Wabhington, an aimy of happy 
Democrats convened m Chicago Victoiy was in the air which blew across Lake 
Michigan, lor the country was deathly sick of Hoovensm. “Happy days are here 
again* The skies above are clear again,” warbled the confident supporters of 
Fianklin D Roosevelt of New York. Governor Roosevelt’s plurality of 725,000 
in 19.30 had set an all-time record in the Empire State, and he was easily the lead- 
ing contender for the Presidential nomination But there was also strong support 
for A1 Smith. And Speaker Jack Garner, the favorite of William Randolph 
Hearst, had Texas and California sewed up. 

After three ballots Roosevelt had 682 votes, but he needed 86 more for a two- 
thiids majoiity Smith had 190, Garner 101, and there were 177 scattered Long 



■ * orospewty 




US' 

•iei'-aies 
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“KtidlsOui ^ < lit (1 1) K kcis of Missouri’s ex-Sena- 

tor James A Jh ed Ulher delegates were not impressed. 


Virginia’s ex-Oovernor Harry F Byrd was another fa- 
vorite son who waited hopefully for the lightning to strike. 


ARE CLEAR AGAIN’ 


before the convention the redoubtable A1 had developed a biller feeling toward 
his successor, and now he refused to yield lo him Theie was a i ham e for anothei 
party-splitting deadlock like that of 1921' At this point a deal was made — 
Hearst and his floor manager, William G McAdoo, switched the Garner vole'' 
to Roosevelt, and Garner was given second place on the ticket Me Adoo mounted 
the platform and shouted, “California came here to nominate a President 
Califoinia, 41 voles for Roosevelt’” That clinched it, and in Albany the nominee 
was ready Hoaiding a chartered plane, he flew to Chicago and accepted at once, 
111 a speech that tingled with challenge “Let it he from now on the task of our 
party to hieak foolish traditions . I pledge you, I pledge myself, to a new 
deal for the American people ” 



New York’s F D Ro^ 


t'elt favored beer 



“Cactus Jack” Gaiiui had tla Mjpport of Texas Cali lo pudi liis national sales tax scheme in Congress Garner 

forma, and Heaist, who was giati fnl bei ui'-e Gamer tiled was featured in the Hearst papers as a “Texas Coolidge ’’ 



Jimmy Roosevelt telephones the good news from Chicago 'the candidate’s plane ariives m Chn ago on July 2 This 

to Albany His father had already heard it on the radio was the first air trip ever made by a Presidential nominee 4 H 
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Thf bletl 1)1 aie" whuh enal)lod Roobovelt to btaiul vind walk with a cane on his paraly/ed 
legs are visible in this campaign phutugraph of him and Jack Garner, at Hyde Park in 1932. 


1882-1932 



'Ihis HinKon H 
Roosevelt’s Itiilli 


Great grandfathi 
a New York su 


James Roosevelt was 
r refiner and banker 


idlather Isaac Roosevelt was a c 
vho never practiced his professi 


“Franklin D Rooslvllt is an amiable man . who, without any imfiortant 
qualifications for the office, would veiy much like to he President,” wrote Walter 
Lippmann in 1932 Wealth, personal chaim, and a name that recalled the great 
Teddy weie Roosevelt’s original assets in politus His first campaign for state 
senator, in 1910, was more or less a laik in whuh he drove around Dutchess 
County in a red touring cai, and woie riding pants to party meetings At Albany 
he fought Tammany Boss Charles Muiphy, in 1912 he became a feivent disciple 
of Woodrow Wilson In wartime Washington he was an able Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy In 1921 infantile paralysis crippled his legs, hut did not cool his 
natural warmth or lessen his zest for ai lion 


‘‘AN 

AMIABLE 

MAN” 






tianklin Roosevelt enjoyed the ( ampaign Ihis photo- 
graph shows him at Topeka, telling Ainencaa fanners 



Assassin Joe Aingara just missed killing 
Roosevelt at Miami, February 15, 1933 


that the New Deal tould lielp them too “This Nation tan 
not enduic if it is half ‘boom’ and half ‘broke,* “ he said. 


‘‘FROM THE 

Tiih CAMPAIGN ()!• 1932 was a contest between hope- 
lessness ami hope For three years the American 
people liad stumbled deeper into the depression, 
while their President insisted that the Government 
lould do nothing drastic about it The same private 
eiitt rjirise which had made the crash must cure it, 
said Hoover, in effect, and all the Government could 
do was give blood transfusions to business 

Smilingly, almost gaily, Roosevelt disputed this. 
The Government could help needy people as well as 
needy corporations, he asserted “These unhappy 
times,” he said in a famous speech, “c all for . . 
plans . . that build fiom tbe bottom up and not from 
the top down, that put their faith once more in the 
forgotten man at the bottom of the economic pyra 
mid ” Tlie Democratic platform was written for the 
“forgotten man ” It promised federal relief for the 
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BOTTOM UP ” 


unemployed, old-age insurance, repeal of prohibi- 
tion, regulation of block exchanges, development of 
public power, special aid to farmers, a balamed 
budget, and economy. 

These pledges were expounded by Roosevelt in a 
series of speeches which took him before millions of 
voters and displayed to the full his bubbling good 
health and infectious optimism. But it all sounded 
horrible to Herbert Hoover, who had been lenomi 
nated by the Republitans His speeches were heavy 
with doom “It is a contest between two philosophies 
of government,” he mourned “Our opponents . . 
are proposing changes and so-called new deals which 
would destroy the very foundations of our American 
system ” In the election 16 million voted for Hoover’s 
voice of despair, 23 million for Roosevelt’s voice of 
hope. 


Presi(l« 111 Hoovii seemed glum and Pk ^1(1( nt < 1< i I Koo^t 
veil was talkative on Inauguration Day, March 4, 1933 
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“ACTION, AND ACTION NOW” 


Between November 8, 1932 , when Roosevelt 
was elected, and March 4, 1933, when he was 
inaugurated, the United States experienced a 
creeping economic paralysis which was terrifying 
to watch An unprecedented series of conferences 
between the outgoing President and the incoming 
President-elect failed to help, for neither was will- 
ing to compromise On F ebruary 14 the Governor 
of Michigan proclaimed a banking holiday''*, 
other states followed suit, and on the morning 
of March 4 every bank in the country was shut 
aaginst its depositors. 

At 1 08 p m that day the voice of the new 
President was heard from the steps of the Capitol 
in W ashington, and the nation took new courage 
from his words 

“I am ceitain \^said Roosevelt^ that my fellow 
Americans expect that on my induction into the 
Presidency I will address them with a candor and 
a decision which the present situation of our Na- 
tion impels. . . Nor need we shrink from hon- 

estly facing conditions in our country today This 
great Nation will endure as it has enduied, will 
revive and will prosper So, first of all, let me as- 
sert my firm belief that the only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself — nameless, unreasoning, un- 
justified terroi which paralyzes needed efforts to 
« onvert retreat into advance . . 

“Our distress comes from no failure of sub- 


stance. . . . Plenty is at our doorstep, but a gener- 
ous use of It languishes in the very sight of the 
supply Piimarily this is because rulers of the ex- 
change of mankind’s goods have failed through 
their own stubbornness and their own incompe- 
tence, have admitted their failure, and have abdi- 
cated They have no vision, and where there 
IS no vision the people perish . . . The money 
changers have fled from then high seats m the 
temple of our civilization 

“This Nation asks for action, and action now 
“Our greatest piimary task is to put people to 
work This is no unsolvable problem if we face it 
wisely and courageously It can be accomplished 
in part by direct recruiting by the Government it- 
self, treating the task as we would treat the emer- 
gency of a war We must endeavor to provide 
a bettei use of the land for those best fitted for 
the land We require . safeguards against a 
return of the evils of the old ordei Our Con- 
stitution IS so simple and practical that it is pos- 
sible always to meet extraordinary needs 

“I am prepared undei my constitutional duly 
to recommend the measures that a stricken Nation 
in the midst of a stricken world may require. 
These measures, or such other measures as the 
Congress may build out of its experience and wis- 
dom, I shall seek, within my constitutional author- 
ity, to bring to speedy adoption ” 


“MY FRIENDS...” 

On Sunday evening, March 12, Roose- 
velt reported diiectly to the people on 
the banking crisis He disclosed that 
many sound banks had been examined 
and would be reopened Monday under 
Treasury supei vision Others would 
be opened later “I do not promise you 
that every bank will be reopened or 
that individual losses will not be suf- 
fered,” he said, “but there would 
have been more and greater losses had 
we eontinued to drift ” 

This was the first of the “fireside 
chats,” with the President sitting at a 
ladio “mike” in the White House, and 
most of the nation listening in at 
home 



1933 . 



Hex Tugvvell had Uh 15i im Tiust’s boldest 
brain. He advocaUd a planned capitalism 



Ray Moley, the Brain Trust’s thairmari, was 
a moderate reformer and fiicnd of business 



“Ihere is just one thing to do,” Tugwell 
said “Take incomes from where they are 



Adolf Bcile, (onseivalive Brain Truster, 



and place them wheie we need them ” 
His method was to control production., 

THE BRAIN 
TRUSTERS 


“The country is being run by a group of 
( ollege professors,” growled Senator 
Henry D Hatfield of West Virginia. 

‘ 1 his Brain Trust is endeavoring to 
force socialism upon the American peo- 
ple ” The “Brain Trust” had its origin 
m early 19^2, when RtiosevcU invited 
Professor Raymond Moley of Columbia. 
University to help him prepare his pre- 
convention statements and spcedies 
Moley was an expert on criminal law and 
a clever handler of woids — it was he who 
s< raped the old phiase “forgotten man” 
from his memory and adapted it to a, 
Roosevelt speech He also introduced 
the woids “new deal” in a memorandum 
SIX weeks before Roosevelt was nomi-- 
nated 

Moley brought Rexford G Tugwell, 
of the Columbia economics department, 
and Adolf A Berle into the early Brain, 
Trust Later Bernard Baruch contributed 
a pan of his business proteges — Hugh 
Johnson and George Peek These men 
worked on Roosevelt’s campaign speeches 
and held important government jobs 
under the New Deal But theie waa 
nothing new about the Brain Trust — it 
served President Roosevelt m the same 
way that Alexander Hamilton served 
Picsiderit Washington Its spirit was well 
expressed m a few lines of free verse- 
written years before by Tugwell 
I have gathered my tools end my charts; 
My plans are fashioned and practical, 

I shall roll up my sleeves — 

make America uver^ 


was ail expert on loipoialion Ixlnvior 



Hariy Hopkins was the New Deal’s expert on relief and depression politics Though not an 
original Brain Truster, he became Roosevelt’s closest friend and White House companion. 
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THE 

HUNDRED 

DAYS 


S« ( retary of Slate Tordell Hull an old foe of Republu an taiiffs ran the New Deal’s foreign 
trade piogiani In November 1933 he sent the first American Ambassador to Soviet Russia 




Secretary of Labor Frantos Ferkins, first woman Cabinet 
member, tried vainly to get a minimum wage law in 1933 


In Its FIRST ]00 days the New Deal moved ahead 
with swift and vigorous strides On March 9 Con- 
gress met in special session and passed Roosevelt’s 
Emergency Bunking Ai t in four hours On March 10 
the Piesident sent up an economy hill to Iftit fedeial 
salaries and veteians’ henehts. Congress passed it 
March 11 On March 13 Roosevelt asked for legal 
beei, and Congress cfuickly complied 

On Maich 16 Roosevelt proposed the Agiicul- 
lural Adjustment Act (AAA), to end farm surpluses 
by paying farmeis to produce less On Man h 21 he 
offered his relief program, including the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administiation (FERA), to give 
$500 million to the states for direct lelicf , the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps (CCC), to put 250,000 job- 
less young men to work in the forests at $1 a day; 
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General Hugh (“Old Ironpants”) Johnson, ex-cavalr> SoLittai\ ol Agiu ulliin Hmi) A Wallace ran the Aew Deal s drive for 

officer, was the haid hitting boss of the New Deal’s NRA liighei faini putts In 1911 he sentented 6 inilliun little pigs to death 


and the Public Works Admimstiation (PWA), to June he accepted a Congressional plan for the Fed- 

lend and spend !$3,d00 million for building pioj- eial Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) to in- 

ects (The New Deal habit of calling eveiything by >>ure all bank deposits up to $5,000 On June 16, 

initials was catching — soon the Piesident was uni- exactly 100 days after Congress convened, all of 
versally known as “FDR ”) these measures (and many moie) had been enacted. 

On Mdich 29 he recommended a Securities and This bubbling “alphabet soup” of boaids, bu- 

Exchange Commission (SEC) to protect investors reaus, codes, and coiporations was the First New 

against dishonest stock flotations On Apiil 10 he Deal It was tin own together under great stress and 

proposed the Tennessee Valley Authonty (TVA) strain, and by no means represented a consistent 
On April 13 he called for the Home Owners’ Loan plan or policy The first banking bill, for instance, 

Coiporation (HOLC) to slow down mortgage fore- was strictly a conservative device to preserve the 

closures On Apiil 20 he took the L nited State's off nation's private bankers under an oxygen tent until 

the gold standard On May 1 7 he asked Congi css for they could operate again on their own The AAA 

the biggest New Deal agency of all — the National and NRA were chaotic experiments of dubious c on- 

Recoyery Administration (NRA) — to put industry stilutionality But the TVA, SEC, and FDIC were 

under self-imposed “codes of fair competition ” In permanent reforms of fai -reaching significance. 




LABOR’S 

GIANT 


On Labor Day, 1937, John L Lewjb sat beside the radio in his home at Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, and listened to his. own voice being broadcast from a transcription. 
“Out of the agony and ti avail of economic Ameiica,” said the voice of Lewis, 
“the Committee for Industrial Organization was born To millions of Americans, 
exploited without stint by corporate industry and socially debased beyond the 
understanding of the fortunate, its coming was as welcome as the dawn to the night 
watcher ” While Lewis registered grave approval of Lewis’ words, a photogra- 
pher snapped his picture ( above) 

The CIO was an outgrowth of Section 7-A of the NR A bill (“Labor’s Magna 
Charta”), which guaranteed the rights of workers to organize unions and baigain 
collectively Among the hist to benefit from this clause was the Republican presi- 
dent of the United Mine WoTkeis, John L Lewis, whose impressive eyebrows and 
picturesque oratory had long helped to disguise the fact that his union was dwin- 
dling m numbers and power Under Section 7-A it bounced back from 150,000 to 
450,000 members Lewis wanted the American Fedeiation of Labor to follow up 
this success in other mass industries, but the Federation was too snarled up in the 
craft-union system to do anything effective At the 1935 AFL convention Lewis 
brought the issue into the open and attacked the Federation for “a record of 25 
years of constant, unbroken failure ” The president of the Carpenters’ Union 
called Lewis a “big bastard,” and Lewis knocked him down in public. A fortnight 
later Lewis and seven other union presidents formed the CIO, which began a 
sensational drive to organize the steel, auto, and other mass production industries. 
By 1937 the CIO had 3,718,000 members and was making most of the nation’s 
labor news And its chairman was John L Lewis. 


1933-1937 



On June 1, 19.33, J Pierpont Morgan, Jr, was silting in a Senate tomrnitlte 
room when a Kingling Brothers circus press agent thrust a female midget on 
his lap The incident produced a famous photograph (above) and a momentary 
scandal among the Senators, who wanted to question Morgan about the causes 
of the depression A little later another group of Senators hauled Morgan on the 
carpet again to find out what he and other hankers and munitions makers had 
done to inveigle the United States into war m 1917 Isolationism reached its peak 
III the mid-1930’s with advertisements showing a veteian m a wheel chair under 
the headline “HELLO, SUCKER ” In 19.35 Congress passed a law whith pro- 
hibited the sale of munitions to either side in case of another war. 


MORGAN’S 

MIDGET 
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“Franklin Double-Cross Roosevelt is a 
betrayer,” shouted Father Coughlin 
(right). He had his own parly in 1936. 




THE PERSPIRING PRIEST 


Till- Reverend Charles E Coughlin of Royal Oak, Michigan, was the most 
popular priest in America m the early 1930’s Five million listeners heard his 
harsh Irish-Canadian brogue every Sunday, discussing national problems over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, tens of thousands sent him dollar bills m the 
mail Father Coughlin was regarded as a fiiend of the New Deal — he had his own 
*‘biain trust,” and his own pet scheme to save the (ouritry “The restoration of 
silver to its proper value is of Christian concern,” he intoned “I send you a call 
for the mobilization of all Christianity against the god of gold ” Then the Treas- 
ury disclosed that Father Coughlin, through his secretary, was holding 500,000 
ounces of silver for a rise m price Ffis popularity decreased, and he turned 
against the New Deal FDR was “anti-God” and a “scab,” he rasped In 1936 
Father Coughlin went off the air But m 19.37 he came back, praising Adolf Hitler 
and denouiKing “world Jewry ” 


Dr Carl A Weiss (left) put an end to 
Huey Long’s hillbilly dictatorship be- 
fore It could spread outside Louisiana 



1933-1937 



“Hf’s a liar and a fakin' ” cried Huey 
Long (left) of FDR “We’re just a cou- 
ple of politicians, him and me,” he added. 


AND THE DIXIE DICTATOR 


Another depression demagogue was Senator Huey P Long, who also began by 
supporting the New Deal, and tlien became Roosevelt’s most dangerous enemy in 
Congress The red-haired, puffy-fated, cynical “Kingfish” was an amusing polit 
ical clown to look at and listen to, but he was also the fust modern Ament an 
dictator. “I can buy legislators like sacks of potatoes,” he had boasted while 
Governor of Louisiana, and he fastened his ruthless personal rule on that state by 
brazen corruption and sheer gall His “Shaie the Wealth” scheme was as potent a 
doctrine m its way as Hitler’s National Socialism it promised every Ameiican 
an income of $5,000 a year, to be paid for by confiscating all fortunes of more 
than $50 million and all intomes over $1 million Huey seiiously worried FDR 
and Jim Farley as a third-paity threat to Democratic success in 1956 But long 
before the election Huey was assassinated by a public-spirited Louisiana citizen 
in the state house at Baton Rouge. 



The shooting of Huey Long (right) was 
painted by John McCrady Huey’s guards 
pumped 61 bullets into young Dr. Weiss 




“The nine old men” of the Supniu < . ! i\< the New 

Deal Its fu'it inipoitant defeat Ihey were (Ufl to rifiht 


standing) Kol>erts. Butler, Stone, Caidozo, (sealed) 
Brandeis, Van Devantcr, Hughes, MtReynolds, Sutherland 


In WAbHiN(,TON, in their cozy little chamber in tin 
Capitol basement, the Justices of the Supreme Cour 
pondered the matter of some “unfit chickens” ii 
Brooklyn. When they finished pondering, on Ma;^ 
27, 1935, they dealt the New Deal a savage blow 
The “unfit chickens,” accoiding to the Nationa 
Recovery Admiinstiation, had been sold for con 
sumption by the Schechter Poultiy Corporation, ii 

FROM BLUE EAGLE TO DEAD CHICKEN 


In the early years of the New Deal the 
Blue Eagle of the NRA was the omnipres- 
ent symbol of “Roosevelt recovery ” It 
was pasted m refrigerators and automo- 
biles, earned in parades, stamped on 
boxes of breakfast food, and hung m mil 
lions of windows Under the Blue Eagle 
700 industries employing 23 million 
workers imposed codes of fair competi- 
tion on themselves The original “blan- 
ket code,” which served as model for 
many individual codes, abolished thild 
labor and set a minimum wage of 30 cents 
an hour Big business generally liked the 
NRA, for it permitted certain aspects of 
monopoly But consumers, labor, and lit 
tic business distrusted it, and it expired 
(as Hugh Johnson had predicted) in a 
welter of “dead cats” and recriminations. 



CODE 


RETAIL FOOD AND 

GROCERY TRADE 


Blue Eagle window cards were proudly dis- 
played by storekeepers when NRA started 



“That Ought to Jolt Him” shows the Blu 
Eagle stinging the depression in 1933 


THE NINE OLD MEN 
KILL THE NRA 




Ihc five young men of the Schechtei Poiiltiv Corporation 
celebiate the Hemise of NRA in their office in Brooklyn 

flagrant violation of the Live Poultry Code of Fair 
Competition Furthermore, said the NRA, the 
Schechters paid wages lower than the mimmum set 
by the Code Therefore the NRA had “cracked 
down” on the Schcchter Poultry Cotporation 

To these charges the Corporation replied that 
(1) It was none of the NRA’s business what kind of 
chickens it sold, for it bought them in New York City 


(Irjt lu ni'ht) Maitiii Schirhtor, Aamii Sc lire htci Jo'-c pli 
Holier (tlieir lawyri), Jostph Schcchtci, Alt x: Sc hoc hu t 

and did not engage in interstate commerce; and 
(2) the NRA was unconstitutional, because it dele- 
gated legislative powers to the executive branch of 
the Goveniment The Supreme Court agreed unani- 
mously with both these arguments 

President Roosevelt received the news with some 
heat. “We have been relegated,” he said, “to the 
horse-and -buggy definition of interstate commerce.” 



“Heal Lightning” showj, the Eagle gelling 
stung itself during a Hugh Johnson row 



“The Missing Cog” shows a business chi'^eler 
stealing the gear from the Eagle’s claw 



Nailed to the wall by the Supreme Court, 
the Blue Eagle hangs limp and forlorn 




“These economic royalists,” said h DR in 1936, “are unan- 
imous in their hate for me — and I welcome their hatred ” 

THE KANSAS SUNFLOWER 


A yellow sunflower with petals of cloth and a friendly 
businessman’s face in the centei (left) was the symlml of 
Republican hopes in 19 J6 The Republican candidate 
was Governor Alfred M Landon of Kansas, a wealthy oil- 
man with a personality which evoked such newspaper 
adjectives as “sound” and “simple ” “I think Landon is 
marvelous,” said William Randolph Hearst, and the eco- 
nomic royalists of the East agreed While they poured 
millions into his campaign chest, the Republican press 
built up a picture of “Fiiigal Alf,” “the poor man’s Cool- 
idge,” and the “Horse and Buggy Governor ” Landon 
coined one clever phrase — “I believe a man can be a liberal 
without being a spendthrift'” — but most of his speeches 
were keyed to the “Save-Amcrica-fiom-that man-m thc- 
W’hite House” theme His running mate, Frank Knox, 
shouted hysterically to the voters “Your life insurance and 
your savings accounts are already in danger '”In Novem- 
ber the sunflower withered — Alf Landon was the worst- 
beaten major party candidate in Ameiican histoiy He 
carried Maine and Vermont, and got 17 million votes But 
FDR had 28 million votes, and the rest of the 46 states 




1935-1937 


FDR AT HIS PEAK 

The i.nd of the NRA biouglil only a Inief pause in tlie onwaid rush of the 
Second — and bigger — New Deal In January 1935 the President gave a foreJasit 
of what was corning in his annual message to (^ongiess “We find our population 
suffeiing from old metpialities," he lepoited “In spite of our elToits and in spite 
of oia talk, we have not weeded out the over privileged and we have not cfleitively 
lifted up the underpiivileged ” New, huge, far-reaihing bills were lun thiough 
the Congressioiidl mill to accomplish these aims The Social Secuiity Act of 1935 
set up old-age and unemployment insuiance systems for 26 million employed 
Ameiicans The Wagnei-Conneiy Labor Kelalions Ait le-eiiaited Seition 7-A 
with sharp teeth to bite backward emplo>ei'» The Stiikebieakei Ait made inter- 
state tianspoitation of strikebreakeis a iiime 'fhe Woiks Progress Administra- 
tion (WPA) offered semipermanent “made woik” lelief to the nine million able- 
bodied Americans who were still unemployed The National Youth Administia- 
tion (NYA) assisted in the education and tiainmgol 600,000 youngei vulims of 
the depression The Resettlement Administration (RA) aided sharecroppers and 
subrnaigm.ll farmers The Rural Electiification Admmistiation (REA) finaiued 
consurnei owned power companies The Public Utility Act inflicted a “death 
sentein e” on piivate utility holding companies whii h did not operate integrated 
systems In June the Pri'sident sent Congress his “Soak the Rich” message, and 
in August Gongiess obediently raised taxes on large personal and coiporate 
incomes 

Reform, rather than recovery, was the keynote of the Second New Deal Labor 
and the unemployed were its chief beneficial les, as bankers, businessmen, and 
farmers had been of the First It was immediately and eontinuously attacked, but 
It was populai with large blocs of voters, and it < a rued FDR in ti luinph through 
the 1936 campaign In his speech aci opting renomination in Philadelphia that 
yeai, the President used woids whu h raised the hackles of Republican and Demo- 
cratic coiiseivatives alike “The royalists of the economic older,” he proclaimed, 
“have conceded that political freedom was the business of the Government, but 
they have maintained that ei onomic slavery was nobody’s business These 

econoniK royalists complain that we seek to ovei throw the institutions of America. 
What they really complain of is that we seek to take away their power ” 

With his ovei whelming election victory behind him, Roosevelt turned his atten- 
tion to the only branch of the Government which was still in old guard hands — the 
Supieme (kniit Mone too gently he urged the “nine old men” to wake up and fol- 
low the election returns On b’ebruary 5, 1 937, he sent to Congress a bill to add as 
many as six new Justices to the Supreme Court, and 44 new judges to the other 
federal courts, in all cases wheie judges had refused to retiie at 70 There were, 
he said, too many “aged or infirm” men on the bench who just didn’t understand 
“the fac ts of an ever-changing world ” But for once he had struck an unpopular 
issue, and the newspapers and Senators knew it “COURT-PACKING,” shrieked 
the headlines, “nec’dless, futile, and utteily dangerous,” fumed the Semate Judi- 
ciary Committee In the midst of the furor one of the “old men” resigned and 
the President appointed a New Deal Senator from Alabama, Hugo Black, to suc- 
ceed him The Pittsburgh Pobt-Gazette published evidence that Black had once 
been a member of the Ku Kliix Klan, and this heaped more ashes on FDR’s head 
Black took his seat on the bench, but the Roosevelt plan to enlarge the Court was 
beaten by tbe narrow margin of one committee vote. The New Deal never quite 
recovered from the shock. 



JuistKc OwLii J Rohtils pivolcd iht Su- 
preme Court to a more moderate position. 



Justice Hugo Black, fiist INcvv Dealer on 
the Court, pi ov ed an tiiilian assiiig c hoicc 


After hauling the New Deal through four feverish years. Congress ki( ked up its heels m levoll against tlu “couit packing’ plan 


THE 

KICKBACK 


Roosevelt’s foray against the Supreme Couit was stoutly resisted by leading 
Democratic Senators, and the result was a damaging split in the President’s party. 
Postmaster General Jim B'arley tried to strong-arm the opposition by declaring 
that Senators who had ridden into office “on the President’s coattails” should vote 
for his bill. This nifuiiated the Senators and insured the defeat of the bill But 
while Congress was getting completely out of hand the “nine old men” demurely 
made peace with the New Deal by suddenly approving the Wagner Act, the 
Social Security Act, and other key reforms. 
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1935-1939 



“What We Need ^ Another Punij)” is a satire on the New D< al’s ‘ Just Anothei Ilole” shows !• DR tinkering happily with the United 

“pump priming” deficits While FDR poured fBi/i billion into the States ciirreiuy. In Janiiarv 1934 he ended an international ex- 

“emeigency,” he insisted he was balancing the “regular budget change war by stabilizing the dollai’s gold ^aliie at 59 06 cents 



Copyright 1947 New Y ork 1 ribune Inc 

“Back Talk from the Dummy” shows Congress refusing to play “His Convenient Other Self” is an attack on the President’s role in 
Charlie McCarthy to FDR’s Edgar Bergen The majority of news- the 1938 Senatorial primal les, when he endorsed his friends and 

papers, magazines, and cartoonists opposed the Second New Deal tried — unsuccessfully — to “purge” some of his prominent foes. 










'I lie great drought and dust s-toinis ot l<)il lavagrd a Below, auto uoikris on a sit-down strike in a plant at 
dozen slates and enlarged the N( H Deal’s relief piobitiris Flint, Mnhigan In 19^7 the aggiessivc CIO signed up 

Above, Lamar, Colorado, at the height of “the blow’’ General Motois but was sldl stalemated by lleni> Ford. 




19^4 1937 




The building of Noriis Dam, on tFie Clinch Ki\ci neai Knoxville, was one of '1 VA’s fiist 
big join This photogiaph was taken at dusk, with the lights going on for the night shift. 


TVA— THE 
YARDSTICK 


Tiik Tenni SSI I Valley Authokhv was a giant undertaking, but its basn idea 
was simple — to harness the poweiful Tennessee River for the benefit of the 4* j 
million people who lived in its valley. 

The power of the Tennessee begins in the Great Smoky Mountains, where 
the lam falls at the late of 6,000 tons on an acre of land in a year Moving, 
as it must, towaid the ocean, this inexhaustible blanket of water drops thou- 
sands of feel thiough the funnels of hundreds of little streams and unites in the 
Tennessee, which flows 652 miles and falls anothei 508 feet before entering 
the Ohio at Paducah, Kentucky Before TVA almost all this power had been 
lost in floods and waste, while 98 pei cent of the homes along its route were 
without electricity TVA ended the floods, opened the iiver to commerte as far 
as Knoxville, captuied two million kilowatts of electricity, electrified 500,000 
homes and businesses, saved millions of acres of eioded lands thiough improved 
f diming techniques, and made possible the great war plants of Oak Ridge 
and Muscle Shoals Its principal tools were 16 big and architecturally beauti- 
ful dams which it built on the river and its tributaries. Private utility fiims 
charged that TVA was iinfait competition because it paid no taxes But this 
was untrue* it was required by Congress to pay sums in lieu of taxes which were 
as much as or more than its private competitors paid. 

As a “yardstick” for computing the fairness of private utility rates, TVA 
was extremely important But it was even more important as a yardstick foi 
measuring 100 years of rugged individualism — during whith the Tennessee 
Rivei had iini away to waste and destruction — against a decade of intelligent 
public planning. 



Senator George W Norris of Nebraska for whom JNorris Dam wras named, fought many 
years for TVA He tried to start it in the 1920’8, but Coolidge and Hoover vetoed his bills. 




“WAR IS A 


CONTAGION 




On Ociober S, 10^7. Piesulent Roosevelt stood helniid a lialteiy of micro- 
phones in Chi< ago and dedicated a new bridge The occasion called, pcihaps, for 
peat ef ul platitudes, instead, the President talked of war “The peace, the freedom 
and ihe senility of ninety per lent of the population of the world is being jeopar- 
dized by the remaining ten per cent,” he said “It seems to be unfortunately true 
that the epidemic of woi Id lawlessness is spreading When an epidemic of physi- 
cal disease starts to spiead, the community approves and joins m a quarantine. 

. War IS a contagion, whether it be declared or undetlared We are detei- 
mined to keep out of war, yet we cannot msuie ourselves against the disastrous 
effects of war and the dangcis of involvement ” 



“1 don't believe there will be war just ) el, ’ said Republican Sena- 'Ihe aggressors foiined an anti Arnei ican alliance m 1910, 

lor William F Roiah in Julv 1939 In beoteinbei the war besraii when Saburo Kuruau conferred with Adoliih Hitler (center nair). 





1935-1940 

THE MARCH OF AGGRESSION 


All the major treaties of the twenties were broken before the thirties were half over Japan 
started it in 1931 Geiinany tore up the Treaty of Versailles (1935), look over the Rhine- 
land (1936), seized Austria (1938), partitioned Czechoslovakia with British and French 
consent (1938-1939), invaded Poland and stalled World War II (bepteinher 1, 19)9) 
Italy < onquered Ethiopia (1935 1936) , set up a dictatoiship in Spain (1936 19 39) , grabbed 
Albania (1939), and stabbed France in the back (June 1910) Japan provoked an all-out 
war with China (1937) and proclaiintd a “New Older” (Japanese) for East Asia (1939) 



This Spanish Republicaii soldiei was one of the eaily victims ol Liiipeioi llailc Selassie of Ethiopia lode out undei an umbrella 

aggiession He died fighting the Franco Fascist revolt of 1936 to fight the Italians in 1935 But Fascist jilanes defeated him 



i'oiisn civilians at Lodz were liangi d witii wiie nooses on a poit- rieiicn civilians wcpi as me xNazis swept tiirougn tiieir country in 

able gallows after the German Aimy s lightning conquest in 1939 1910, after conquering Denmark, Norway, Belgium, and Holland 
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‘‘WE WANT 
WILLKIE” 


On a hot, dusty day in August 1940, Wendell L 
Willkie stood up in the hack seat of an automobile 
and charged down Main Street in Elwood, Indiana 
(right). From a scaffold in Callaway Paik that af- 
ternoon he looked out over the biggest political rally 
ever gathered in the United States (200,000 people) 
and roared defiame at Fianklin Roosevelt “I can- 
not follow the President in his < onduct of foreign 
affairs in this critical time," cried Willkie “He has 
dabbled in inflammatory statements and manufac- 
tured panics ... He has courted a war for which 
this country is hopelessly unprepared — and which 
It emphatically does not want ” Then he opened up 
on the domestic fiont “The New Deal has failed," 
he rumbled. “We must substitute foi the philosophy 
of spending the philosophy of production . . . Only 
the strong can be free, and only the productive can 
be strong ” 

Willkie was a unique phenomenon in American 
politics Six months before the Fdwood speech he 
was known mainly as the president of the billion- 
dollar Commonwealth and Southern Coiporalion, 
and the principal utility foe of TVA. Then he wrote 
an eloquent article for Fortune, asking politicians in 
general to “abandon this attitude of hate” toward 
business In April a little group of New York disci- 
ples began organi/ing Willkie-for-President clubs 
In June, when the Republuan convention met in 
Philadelphia, the galleries were packed with irie- 
pressible amateurs shouting, “We want Willkie^” 
Experienced reporters called it a miracle when 
Willkie — who had been a Democrat most of hi« 
life — snatched the Republican nomination from 
Vandenberg, Dewey, and Taft. 

After Elwood, Willkie barnstormed across the 
country for 51 days and 18,579 miles in an exhibi- 
tion of driving peisonal energy that eclipsed any 
since the Teddy Roosevelt campaign of 1900 But 
his atoeal was handicapped by two contradictions 
(1) h^Wacked Roosevelt’s aiili-Hiller policy and 
also supported it, and (2) he attacked the New Deal 
and promised to keep its major leforms. 
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Phot(tgraphers for the new picture maga- 
zine Life went behind the scenes in 1940 
and made tlie best photographic iccoid 
ever compiled of the inner working-, of 
a political convention The Life pMlim 
at right was taken in Harry Hopkm>-' 
third-term headquarters as “Harry the 
Hop” (m shirtsleeves) and Mayor KelK 
of Chicago planned the Roosevelt “dr.ifl 
On the next page, Life's pholograplu i 
shows a group of influential Roo‘^p\elt 
supporters at dinner (right to left, in 
clockwise order) Henry Wallace, who 
was FDR’s choice for Vice President, 
Frances Perkins, Harold Trkes, Attorney 
General Robert Jarkson, lesse Jones, 
Mayoi KelU and Mayor Frank Hague 
of Jersey City. 


“MISTER 

THIRD 

TERM 

CANDIDATE” 




“The Suspense Is lernhc” shows every- 
one waiting foi FDR to say yes m 1910 


The fear of war and Wendell Willkie hung ovei the Demorratir convention 
which met in .July And looming up dangerously ahead was one of the most deeply 
embedded taboos in Ameiican politics — the anti-third-leirn tradition. FDR had 
not said whether he would run again or not But his silence and evasion had 
alieady smothered the eamlidacies of eveiy other Demoeiat, including Vice Presi- 
dent Garner and “Genial Jam” Farley, the party’s faithful chaiiman Failey ar- 
I ived at Chicago in a hitter mood , he had a small bloc, of votes pledged to him, and 
he announced that Ins name would go hcfoie the delegates, regardless of what the 
President did 

The President, appaiently, did nothing except stay in Washington and work. 
But Ins White I louse ( rony, Haiiy Hopkins, was in Chicago, in a smoke-filled suite 
of looms at the Blackstone Hotel, with a direct telephone wiie to Roosevelt’s desk. 
To visiting delc'gates and bosses Hopkins let it he known that FDR would not 
refuse to be “drafted ” Mayor Ed Kelly of Chicago ariangcd the details, and the 
“draft” came through on the first ballot The delegates weie resigned lather than 
enthused — they simply did not want to change Piesuh nts in the middle of a world 
war Roosevelt seemed to have the same divided feelings -in un acceptance 
speech delivered over the loud-speaker at 12.25 A m. he spoke of his “deep per- 
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sotidl desiie for retirement on the one hand,” and the “obligation to berve” on tlu 
other “I shall not have the time or the inclination to engage in purely political 
debate,” he added. 

But he said nothing about the third-term issue. Wendell Willkie pounded him 
liard for that “Just think,” thundeied Willkie, “here is a candidate that assumes 
that out of 1 11 million people he is the sole and only indispensable man ” FDR 
did not reply 

The unofficial rule that no President should serve rnoie than two terms was first 
stated by Thomas JefTerson, who letired in 1808 while he was still the nation’s 
dominant figure, during a world war which threatened the United States (Wash- 
ington’s letiiement 12 yea is earlier was for peisonal reasons — he had no objec- 
tion to an indefinite number of terms ) Jefferson’s example was followed by 
Madison, Monroe, and Jackson It was defied by Giant and Theodore Roosevelt, 
who both tried for thud terms, and weie beaten Calvin Coolidge may have been 
looking foi a thiid-term detour when he made his famous “I do not choose to lun 
for President in 1928” statement — but if so, he outsmailed himself Under the 
impact of the new world war, the old tradition gave way Willkie’s 22 million 
votes set a record for the Republicans But Roosevelt’s 27 million won 

this Hcj)ul)li< an songsheel made an issue 
of son Elliott Roose\ ell’s army rank. 
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DinKH^ratic Senator liuilon K Wheeler 
of Montana said Lend-Lease would “plow 
undei every fouith Ameiican boy'’ 


DEMOCRACY’S ARSENAL 

1 CANNOT ASK that every American lemain neutral in thought,” said President 
Roosevelt when the Second World War began And most Americans were not 
neutral — they hated Hitler, and wanted to see the democracies win They wanted 
to stay out of the war, but they fully expected to he diawn in When France fell and 
England reeled under the Nazi “blitz,” the chances foi staying out decreased. 
Congress voted for a two-ocean Navy, 50,000 airplanes, and peacetime conscrip- 
tion of military manpower William Allen White oiganized a nation-wide citi- 
zens* Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies President Roosevelt 
formed a bipartisan Cabinet, with Republicans heading the War and Navy De- 
partments In September he gave England 50 American destroyers and ret eived 
in return eight naval bases on British islands or possessions This bold step was 
taken at the height of the Presidential campaign, and Willkie called it “the most 
dutatorial action ever taken by any President ” The same month Roosevelt em- 
bargoed scrap-iron shipments to Japan, and tried to bolster up China with loans. 

After the election, he called for broader mea sines — “We must be the great 
arsenal of democracy,” he said in December 1940. In January 1941 he disclosed 
Ills Lend-Lease plan to send Hiller’s foes everything they needed on credit Despite 
fierce opposition from the isolationists, Congiess appioved Lend-Lease, and the 
flow of Ameritan guns, tanks, shelL, and planes to the fighting fionts became 
heavy enough to seiiously impair Axis chances for virtoiy 



American troops land in Iceland July 1911 to guard 
supply routes from Na^i “rattlesnakes of the Atlantic ’’ 




President Roosevelt and Prime Munster Chuichill sinniing 
hymns on the Prince of Wales, Sunday, August 10, 1911 


Tiny sang “O God, Our Help in Ages Past,’ ‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” and “Eternal leather, Strong to Save ” 


THE TWO ATLANTIC CHARTERS 


On August 3, 1941, President Roosevelt sailed out of New 
London, Coniiectieut, on his yaiht, the Potomac, for what 
he railed “a fishing trip ” He did fish one day off Martha’s 
Vineyard Then he was transferred secretly to the cruiser 
Auf'iista and headed for Placentia Bay m Newfoundland, 
where he arrived August 8 The next morning the new 
British battleship Prince of Wales dropped anchor near 
by, and semaphores flapped a greeting from the Augusta 
Would Prune Minister Winston Churehill come to the 
President s cabin for lunch '' The stout, indomitable 

‘ ■ >.! .1 1. . I. ■ 1 I ■ . ’ - 

’ mI ..id.. I I .11 ' ■ I -I .1 

of embattled Britain And so lx*gan the momentous Atlan- 
tic Conference, in which the United Slates— though not 
officially at war — was committed to “the final destruction 
of the Nazi tyranny ” 

The formal business of the meeting was the writing of 
the Atlantic Charter, which Roosevelt hoped to make as 


important as Wilson’s Fourteen Points As a preliminary, 
the President had already listed for Congress the “four es- 
sential human freedoms” — of sjieei h, of religion, from 
want, from fear — whn h he regarded as vi'orthy war aims. 
The completed Charter declared, on behalf of Churchill 
and Roosevelt, that “their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other,” that “they respect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of government under which 
they will live,” that “they desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the economic field,” 
and “hope to see established a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety ” But overwhad- 
owing this diplomatic document was the niilitaiy charter 
which the two nations were writing in gunpowder as they 
guarded their Atlantic lifeline together For the United 
Stales, by occupying Greenland and Iceland in the summer 
of 1941, and ordering its naval vessels to sink German 
U-boats at sight, was already fighting at England’s side 
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PEARL 

HARBOR 


Across the: worlh I roni NVwfotind* 
land, the iinnies of Japan moved 
w<mth lo romplete llieir “(irealor Eas'l 
Asia Co-Frosperity Sf»h«re.‘’ fJhina 
was almost finished. Indo-Chinu, 
vyith its Viehy FreiaJj rulers, was an 
easy prey. At tlje Atlanlie (amler- 
enco Hj>osevch and (’hurehill agreed 
the Japanese must he ^to{^ped soon, 
hu! the flnited StaU^s needed lime tt> 
arm the Philippine^, "heave that In 
me,” said FDH, "I think i ean hal»y 
ths'iu along lor tliree nionth", ’ 
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THE MARCH OF DEATH 


Ajter the fall of Bataan, approximately 10,000 American 
and 45,000 Filipino prisoners of war were marched by the 
Japanese to San Fernando in Painpanf'a Province, a dis- 
tance of about 120 miles The story of their march was 
officially released by the United States Army and Navy 
Following are a few incidents 

The prisoners passed many running streams, but the 
Japs would not let them drink fresh water Those who 
broke out of line to drink were shot and left to die where 
they fell But there were filthy carabao wallows beside the 
road, and the Japs told the prisoners to drink there 

In the village of Lubao, where they were quartered 
overnight, there was a warehouse of galvanized tin with 
a sliding door The Japs pushed in as many men as could 
stand inside, and placed more men outside the open door 
Then they put a steel eable around the building and drew 
It taut until the men outside the door were squeezed into 
the building Then they locked the door There were no 
sanitation facilities inside, and no windows Many pfison- 
ers died in the galvanized warehouse 


At the end of each day’s march the ones who were too 
weak to continue were picked out and dispatched in var- 
ious ways Some were buried while still alive American 
offic ers were forced at bayonet point to take shovels and 
aid in this work Once a man with six inches of dirt over 
him recovered consciousness and clawed his way to the 
surface A Jap ordered an American prisoner to hit him 
on the head with a shovel. The prisoner did it — to save his 
own life 

Other sick prisoners who still had some strength were 
allowed to dig their own graves and crawl m them 

But the death march was only a beginning In their first 
two months in Japanese prison camps 2,200 Americans 
and 27,000 Filipinos died from malnutrition, maltreat- 
ment, and deliberate murder 

“/ know we've heard of Hitler starving and killing 
people by the thousands," said a survivor of the death 
march “And we've heard of the Japs using living Chinese 
for bayonet practice But we're Americans. . . Those 

things don't happen to Americans^" 


1941-1945 


THE LONG ROAD TO VICTORY 


There were iwo marines at Pearl Harbor who 
were firing a machine gun at the low-flying Japanese 
planes A bomb buist befiind them and a burning 
liagment embedded itself in one man’s back But he 
kept on filing while his male tugged the jagged metal 
fiorn his flesh 

There was a navy chaplain who grabbed a ma- 
chine gun and fired away until the attack was over, 
using his iiadei’s stand as a prop The story went 
through the fleet that the chaplain put down his Bible 
and tiled, “Praise the Lord, and pass the ammuni- 
tion*” Whethei the woids were exact oi not, they 
bet .imt f.imoiis and supjilied the theme for a jaunty 
wailinit ^tmg 

Yes, the sky pilot said it. 

You’ve got to give him credit. 

For a soiiofagun of a gunner was he * 

Yet despite the courage of Americans under at- 
tack, Peail Harbor was the worst naval defeat m our 
histoty Anti tlieie was more to come 

On the -lime Deternbet 7 the Japanese bombed 
Ameruan aafields in the Philippines On December 
10 they liegan an iiivasum of Lu/on with ovei whelm- 
ing supeiioiilv ni tanks and planes General Doug- 
Li" Mat \illini s istilalcd at my of 50,000 Ameiitaiis 
and Kilipiiuis evacuated Manila and retreated into 
the Bataan peninsula, where they held out in fox- 
htiles until Apiil 9, 1942 The last American stiong- 
litdd, Cotiegitloi Island, suiiendcrcd on May 6 
Meanwhile the omnipiesent Japs swaimed ovei 
Siam, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, Buiin?, anti 
the island “steppmgstones” of Guam and Wake 
Singapore was tapluied with surpiising ease, and 
the Prime of Wales-— on which Roosevelt and 
Churchill had recently sung and prayed — was sunk 

• tty hunk /ort.rr Cupynght IVU by himous Munc Catf 



In the Pacific, the turning point tame w’hcn these inarim s 
went ashoie on bloody Guadalcanal, August 7, 1942 


by a few well-aimed bombs Racing south toward 
Australia, the Japs seized New Britain, the noilhern 
side of New Guinea, and the Solomon Islands But 
when they tiled to appioach Australia itself, a ear- 
ner task forte of the American Navy fought them to 
a standstill in the Coial Sea In June 1942 came the 
tlecisive Battle of Midway, where an all-out Japa- 
nese expedition to take the Hawaiian Islands was 
ciushcd by our Navy and Army Air Force In 
August a few thousand United States maiines began 
a precaiious counteroffensive in the Solomons 

But the Pacific was still the set tmdary theatei in 
the gltibal war The Geiman armies were the mam 
menace, and m 1941 they were being diawn toward 
disaster on the steppes of Russia When Hitlei or- 
dered the fatal diive on Stalingiad in 1942, Anglo- 
American strategy was aimed at giving the Russians 
all possible suppoit Round-the-clock bombing raids 
from Britain struck at German factoiies and morale. 
Allietl drives from Egypt and French Morocco swept 
the Axis out of All i( a The Mediterranean campa ign 
of 1914 knot ked Italy out of the war, although Ger- 
man ai lines fought viciously all the way uji the 
Italian boot Jfome was finally taken June 1 J9I4. 
Two tkiys lalei came D-Day anti the Set ond front, 
when the highly trained Allied Exfiedilionary Force 
of Genet al “Ike” Eisenhowei hit the beat lies tif Nor- 
mandy Anglo-American an powei and biilliant ar- 
moied tai tit s t arved up the Na/is in Fi.int e and Bel- 
gium, and pushed lapidly to the Rhine In December 
1944 came the ghastly Battle of the* Bulge, when 
laughing German SS troops slaughtered unaimed 
American piisoners and left then bodies |iiletl in the 
snow After this last efloit the Geiman diagoii sank 
back, convulsed and bleeding, while the methani/ed 
armies liom east and west roaietl in for the kill. 



In the Mcditoi ranean, Americans and Biitish took the ini- 
tiative m November 1942 by landing in French Morocco 
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October IDll Oeiieial MdcAilhur ictutjied to 
)iru s nod the Navy ■smashed the last Tap fleet 


Through Tarawa (above), Saipan, Two, and Okinawa, the 
\mtri(an Pacific ofTensivc rolled norlhward toward 
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Americans entered Fans August 2d, 1‘>H, after 11 weeks 
of fighting in northern France. On September 1 the Ameri- 


can first Army crossed into Belgium and nine days la 
ter fired the first American shells into Germany itself 


1941-1945 



Ihese American Uls are gelling their hr&t warm tood 
after 15 days of rugged fighting in the Hurtgen Forest of 


(Germany ihe U b Aimy and [Navy lost 6\)2JSl dead ir 
the Second World War The cost in money was $350 billion. 
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THE ROVING 
COMMANDER 


An American aiiiiy jeep wlmled along a (lusty road near Casablanca m 
Januaiy 194d, and the GIs who saw it letognized a familiar figure in the 
seat beside the driver “It’s the President — no kidding,” they told each 
othei It was tiiie — F’DR had flown 4,000 miles from Washington to visit 
the Alli(‘d beachhead and join Winston Chuuhill in an “iineonditional 
surrender” ultimatum to Hitler No previous Piesident had ever left the 
country in waitime, but global stiategy (.ailed for a globe tiotting Com- 
mander in Chief In 19 Id Roosevelt went to Quebec to meet Churdiill, to 
Cairo to meet the rulers of China and Turkey, to Teheian to meet the ruler 
of Russia In 1941 he visited his Pa( ific (ommanders in Hawaii, and saw 
Cbnrihill again m QucIk'c In 191 S he vi^-ited Malta Fgvpl, and Russia. 



At Ttheran late in 19M, the Allied Big lliree got to 
gether for the firM time Kooscxelt and Lliun lull agreed 



^t (asablarua, PBR made the ii\al Fiimh (..tiurals (.1 
I and ( left) and De Gaulle pose together in photugraphs 


to launch a second front in fiance in May 19M Stalin 
agreed to stait a new Rusman olfensive at the same time. 



\t ( aiio and ChuKliill pumii'.ed the Chiangs 

ihU Japan would he stripped of all her Asiatic conquests 
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Utt the (oast ot t-gypt, in lyih, J'Utt played shipboard \t Yalta, in 1915 the Hig Thiee agreed to reorgani/e 

host to King Ibn Saud, ruler of a treasure-land of oil Poland, dismember Germany, and conquer Japan together 


At Quelier, 111 1911, the Atnentan and British commanders Stalin was invited but sent i\ord that he was too busy 

and slafTs planned the i oneliiding iiunes of the war diiicting the final dine of tin K( d ainiRs on Berlin 



AltliDUgh some people called him a “liied old man,” FDR 
was still the unbeaten champ of American politics m 
1914 “These Republican leaders,” he said in one speech, 
“have not been content with attacks on me, or on my wife, 
or on my sons — no, not content with that — they now in- 
clude my little dog Fala ” Even Republicans smiled at that 



OLD DOCTOR 
WIN-THE-WAR 


“I WISH REPORTERS Wouldn’t use that term,” grum- 
bled FDR one day in 1943, when a columnist foi the 
Cleveland Press mentioned “tlie New Deal ” Later 
the Piesident explained what he meant. It was like a 
man who had needed two doctors, he said Ten years 
ago, when he first came to the White House, the 
United Slates was very sick economically “Doctor 
New Deal” was called in, and did the patient a lot 
ol good But now the nation was not sick the same 
way — it was suffering from a bad accident called 
Peail Haibor So a diffeient type of specialist — 
“Doctor Win-the-War” — was m chaige of the case. 
The President thought the newspapers ought to get 
up to date on this development (And the newspa- 
peis ihought both “doctors” looked suspiciously like 
Fianklni D. Roosevelt ) 

By the time the 1944 Presidential campaign rolled 
around, “Doctor Win-the-War” was the mam Dem- 
ocratic attraction. Roosevelt was renominated, bu^ 
he allowed the No 2 New Dealer, Vice President 
Henry Wallace, to be dropped from his ticket. And 
he smothered his Republican opponent. Governor 
Dewey of New York, more by well-timed jokes, 
alternated with serious little lectuies on the war, 
than by debating home-fiont issues The New Deal 
played a curious role in the campaign. Dewey 
attacked it, but endorsed large parts of it. Roosevelt 
defended it, but preferred not to talk about it For 
by 1944 It was apparent that the New Deal was 
both an accomplished fact and a political liability. 
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‘It took a war to make jobs under the New Deal,” cried 
the intense young Republican candidate, Thomas E. Dewey. 


bidney Hillman of the CIO rallied remaining ISew Dealers 
to FDR. “Clear it with Sidney,” jeered the Republicans. 




1943-1944 



Reluming from a 21-day lour to Hawaii and Alaska, llie 
President delivered his first 1914 campaign speech from 



the deck of a destroyer at the Puget bound INavy Yard 
(above) The Pacific war was well in hand, he leporled. 



Henry Wallace and Harry Truman, who got Wallace’s Wendell Willkie, after coining the phrase “One World,” 

spot on the ticket, did a brother act for the Democrats. was driven out of politics by Middle West Republicans 
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“LET US 
MOVE 
FORWARD” 



Livadui Palace at Yalta was FDR’s home 
dujing the last Big Three conference 

4S2 



A DELEGATION of young Veterans of World War II attended the fourtli-teim 
inauguration at the White House in January 1945 (above) A few days later f DR 
slipped away for a 6,700-inile trip to the Crimea, and his second confeience with 
Churchill and Stalin. At this meeting the Big Three were more specific than ever, 
they agreed to support the United Nations, to co-ordinate their militaiy efforts, 
to share in the future admin istiation of Geimany, to let the liberated nations cre- 
ate “democratic institutions of their own choice,” to set the eastein frontier of 
Poland at the Cur/on Line of 1919. Russia promised to enter the war against 
Japan after Germany’s suriender, provided her “foimei rights” {i e , prior to 
the Russo-Japanese Wai ) were restored in Manchuria and elsewhere FDR agreed 
to arrange this with China, 

111 March the President was back in Washington, telling Congress part of what 
had been done (The Fai Eastern agieements were kept secret, foi Russia was 
still officially neutral there ) In April he went to his cottage at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, for a lest The annual Democratic Jefferson Day Dinnei was due on 
April 13, and FDR devoted part of his time to composing a brief speech foi lliat 
occasion, concluding with the typical words. “The only limit to our realization 
of tomorrow will be our doubts of today. Let us move foi ward w ith strong and 
active faith ” That was to be his final message On April 12, at 1 o’clock, he 
exclaimed, “I have a teiiific headat he,” and slumped forwaid on a table that 
had just been set for lunch. At 3.35 he was dead of a cerebral hemorrhage. 


1945 



President Roosevelt could walk only with the help of steel braces, a cane, and an aide 
This photograph show's him coming out of the White House to gieet a fjioup of governors 



Roosevelt died iii this small white collage at Warm Springs lit diseoviitd ihe Georgia spa 
while recovering from infantile paralysis and helped make it a national institution 


Ihe President’s tofTiii in Washington He 
w as buried in Ins garden at H>de Park 
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\ice III llaiiy Tiuinan had just dropped into moon, the ^lars, and the planets had fallen on rne,” he said 

‘^p. n.i. r, I ■ I ih i1 11 m’ ‘ His family, members of the Cabinet and Congress, and 

he liiatsl t 1 e 1 • V4. ■ U . -ji! ■ I I I k ■ I ,• Chief Justice Harlan Fiske Stone gathered around him at 
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1945 



the While House Harry Truman was so nervous that he 
could not speak — he took a slip of paper from his pocket 
with the words of his oath written on it, and held it on top 


of his Bible Then his voire began to function, and he 
read the words firmly “So help me God'” he concluded, 
and thus became the 32nd President of the United States. 
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iixion. Hir. ?-lars, and die pluiieU had fallen on jiie/'' he said, 
lii- fanu!), mntnbcrsi of the f.ahinel and Congress, and 
Chi.i jij^lue llaiiati Fiskf Stone gathered around him at 


‘iiiii.t ILu)) liurn.in li.ul jn^l ■i)i.j)|n'cl iaio 
am lia-i iuiHi'.- ."Hi-r t !,.(■ a tvlu tl 

!hi- ran- Ui.m W .itu ''[.i 'I l<ll lik<- t‘i.- 


the White House. Harry Truman was so nervous iliat In; 
could not speak — he took a slip of paper fiom hi - ji..eke! 
with the words of his oath written on it, and hi ld it mu top 


of hi- Ihhle. linn !u- \ i.p.m to fun- lioo. and he 

n ad the nmrds fundy. "Sr, Imlp me Cod'" fm r.ni. !udrd. 
afrd Ihu- he. ,uue the .Chid ro-id.m! of iho rmte.l Smte-. 
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\ icioi y ill iMit ojn* lu'ittu: «lir-n {hi; icinaining Gorman com- 
niaruior-i surn-iidorfil (n tho /Mlics at Hoims. oit 

May 7, Id If). Hitln am! Miiwsoliiii had hocn dead a weak. 


Victory over japan caim- At(;;:u.'l 1 !, {l\c thus aftor lln- 
second atomic honth was droppi'd. On Scplomhor 2 tho sur- 
render papers were signed on the. lullleshlp Mis^oun. 


THE ATOMIC 
PEACE 


av this can he in history,’’ exdainied 
uidjc-'-ine. the delegates v\'ho had just 
>1 lh< l/nitod Nations, June 26, iOl-S. 


The Tresident (n'litei/ 
one fishing trip in* i 
Slates would keep 


The sun was bright over Hiroshima, but wlitm the 
single 4()0-j)(>uik1 bomb was dropped from an Ameri- 
can plane, there was a Hash that was brighter than 
sunlight. I'hen the city was swallowetl in hoiling 
dust, and a pillar of smoke spurted .seven miles into 
the sky. When the dust and smoke eleared away, and 
the eounling wa.s finished, this was the toll of ihe 
homh: 78,150 Ja]jaTie>e killed. 13,983 missing, 
37,425 burned and injure.d, 170,987 homeless, 
foodless, or sick, Hiroshima, once an army base and 
a city of 343,000 people, was (>0 per cent destroyed. 
Proudly, President Tntman ex]>lained: ’Tt is an 
atomic bomb. . , . We have spent two hillion dollars 
on the greatest scientific garnhle in history — and 
won.” Gravely lie ailded, a lew days later: “The 
atomic bomb is too dangerous to be let loose in a 
lawless world. Tliat is wdiy Cn^at iiritain, Canada, 
and the United States, who have the secret of its pro- 
duction, do not intend to reveal that secret until 
means have been found to control the homh, . . 




* 


With the death of the second Roosevelt, and the end of the Second World 
War, another chapter of the American past reached its close. W hat lay ahead 
was obscured by the fiery glare of the new Atomic Age, in which the United 
States had already claimed the leading role. As Americans advanced toward 
their future, the last written words of FDR offered .sober advice: '’‘Today we 
are faced ivith the pre-eminent fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must 
cultivate the science of human relationships — the ability of all peoples, of all 
kinds, to live together and work together in the same world, at peace.” 


t 
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LECTION LOWER LEFT, NEW-YOBK HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY LOWER RIGHT, HANDY 

from CULVFP 

173— UPPER RIGHT, CULVER- LOWER LEFT, CUL- 
VER LOWER RIGHT, ACME 

174 UPPER LEFT, NATIONAL ARCHIVES from 

CULVER — CENTER, HARVARD UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY UPPER RIGHT, AND LOWER. CULVER 

(both) 

175 — LOWER. CULVF-R 

176 — UPPER RIGHT, CULVER 
1 77— -CULVER ( both ) 

178 UPPER LEFT, FREDERICK H. MESERVE COL- 
LECTION UPPER RIGHT, CUI.VE;R LOWER, 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES from CULVER 

179 — LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

180 — LOWER LEFT, CULVER 

181 — FREDERICK H. MESERVE COLLECTION 

182— 183— CULVER 

184— UPPER LEFT, CULVER 

185 — UPPER RIGHT, CULVER 

186 HANDY 

187 — CULVER (all three) 

190 state of ALABAMA, DEPARTMENT OF AR- 

CHIVES AND HISTORY 

192 UPPER, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

LOWER, HANDY from CULVER 

193 UPPER RIGHT, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

194 — CULVER (all three) 

196 — UPPER LEFT, FREDERICK H. MESERVE COL- 
LECTION— LOWER, NEW-YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

197 — HANDY from culver 

198 — UPPER, SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CEN- 
TER. UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD LOWER. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 

199 UPPER, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS from CUL- 

VER CENTER AND LOWER, NEW YORK 

PUBLIC LIBRARY (bOTH) 

200 CULVER 

202 — UPPER LEFT, CULVER 

203 UPPER RIGHT, BROWN— CENTER AND LOWER 

BOWS, CULVER (ALL FIVE) 

204 UPPER, FREDERICK H. MESERVE COLLECTION 

LOWER CENTER AND RIGHT, HANDY from 

CULVER (both) 

205 UPPER, CULVER LOWER LEFT, FREDERICK 

H. MESERVE COLLECTION— LOWER CENTER, 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES from CULVER — LOWER 
RIGHT, HANDY from CULVER 


208 — UPPER, SABONY 
210 CULVER 

211 — uppe;r right, new yobk public library 

LOWF.R, CULVER 

212 — CULVER 

214 UPPER, NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

LOWER RIGHT, CULVER 

21.5 — LOWER LEFT, CULVER 

216 — UPPER LEFT, FREDERICK H. MESERVE COL- 
LECTION UPPER BIGHT, CULVER LOWER, 

CULVER (both) 

217 — UPPER LEFT, CULVER — UPPER RIGHT, FROM 
“the te:rrible siren,” by emanie sacks, 
published by harper and brothers, 
courtesy of emanif. sacks arling 

220 CULVER ( BOTH ) 

221— LEFT, CULVER 

222— upper, from a painting by w. b. leigh, 
courtesy of chai<le:s schibner’s sons — 
lower BOW. CULVER (ALL THREE) 

223— UPPF.R RIGHT, handy LOWER. CULVER 

( BOTH ) 

224 — UPPER LEFT. BROWN LOWER. CIILVE;h 

225 — UPPER RIGHT, CULVER 

226— 227 — CULVER 

228 — RIGHT-HAND ROW, CULVER (ALL FOUR) 

LOWER RIGHT, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

229— BROWN 

23(1 — uppe;r left, national archives from 

CULVER LOWER, CULVER 

231 — UPPER LEFT, BROW N LOWER BIGHT. CUI.- 

VER 

232— BROWN 

234 UPPER RIGHT, NEW YOHE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

LOWER LEFT, BROWN 

235 UPPER LEFT, CULVER 

236 -BROWN 

237— UPPER RIGHT, CULVER 

238 — CULVER 

239 UPPER RIGHT, NEW YOBK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

LOWER RIGHT. CULVER 

240— UPPER LEFT. CULVER IIPPEm CENTE;R AND 

BIGHT, BROWN (BOTH) 

241 UPPF.R RIGHT, BROWN LOWER. NEW YORK 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 
242 — LOWER. BROWN 

243 BROWN 

246-247 — CULVER 

251 — CULVER 

252 — CULVER 

253 — UPPER RIGHT, CULVER LOWER RIGHT, 

BROWN 

254 CULVER 

25.5— -UPPER, BROWN LOWER LEFT AND CENTER. 

CULVER (both)— LOWER RIGHT, BROWN 

256 LOWER, NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SO- 

CIETY 

257 UPPER, OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY — 

LOWER LEFT, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

LOWER RIGHT, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
259 LOWER RIGHT, NEW-YORK HISTORICAL .SO- 

CIETY 

264 BROWN 

26.5 — UPPER, BROWN (both) LOWER, INTERNA- 

TIONAL 

266 — UPPER LEFT, CULVER 
267 -UPPER RIGHT, BROWN 

268 — CULVER 

269— FREDERICK II. MESERVE COLLECTION 
270 -CULVER 

272 UPPER, I.IBRARY OF CONGRESS 

274 CENTER LEFT, BROWN — LOWER LEFT, NF.W 

YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
275 — BROWN 

276 UPPER LEFT, BROWN UPPER RIGHT, INTER- 

NATIONAL LOWER LEFT, NEW YORK PUB- 

LIC LIBRARY 

277 UPPER RIGHT, BROWN 

278 LOWER RIGHT, KEYSTONE 

279 NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


280 CULVER 

281 — CULVER (both) 

283 — UPPER RIGHT, CULVER LOWER, HANDY 

285 UPPER, INTERNATIONAL - LOWER. II. -S. 

ARMY SIGNAL CORPS * 

286 UNDEKWOOD-STRATTON 

287 — UPPER BIGHT AND CENTER, BROWN -LOWER, 
CULVER 

288 LOWER, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY (BOTH) 

289 -UPPF.il. AND LOWF.R LEFT. IIIIOWN (BOTH) 

290 CULVER 

292-293 — CULVER 
294-295— CULVER 

298 — CULVER 

299- -ciJLVi.n 
301-305 — CULVER 

307- CULVER 

308- .309 — CULVER 

312 I.EWLS W. HINE MEMORIAI. COLLECTION. 

PHOTO-LEAGUE, NF.W YORK 

314 UPPER LEFT, BROWN UPPER RIGHT, FRFJJ- 

EBICK II. MESERVE COLLECTION LOWER 

LEFT, BROWN 

315 — UPPER LEE'T, PACK BROTH EHS — LOWER LEFT. 
CULVER 

316 — UPl’EB LEFT, ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSO- 
CIATION — UPPER niCIlT, BROWN 

.317 — UPPER LEFT, PACK BROTHERS UPPER 

RIGHT, BROWN — l.OWEH RIGHT, ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 

.318 — UPPER, BROWN — LOWER, NEW YOBK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

319 -UPPER, BROWN LOWER, CULVER 

.320 -Ul'PEB, BROWN (both)- -LOWER, CULVER 
321 — CULVER 

.322 UNDKIIWOOD-STRATTON 

.323 -W. A. ROGERS. NEW YORK HERALD courtesy 
of NEW YORK SUN 

.324--LOWEK LEFT CORNER, BROWN OTHER PIC- 

TURES (four) FROM UNDERWOOD-STRATTON 

325 — BROWN 

326- -UI'PEU, W. a. ROGERS, NEW YORK HERALO, 

courtesy of NEW YORK sun — lower, cul- 
ver (doth) 

327 — UPPER RIGHT, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

LOWER, BROWN 

328- 329— CULVER 

330 UPPER LEFT, CHICAGO TRIBUNE LOWF.R 

RIGHT, BROWN 

331 niiOWN (ALL four) 

332 CULVER 

333 — ^UPPER BIGHT AND LOWER LEFT, CULVF.R 

(both) LOWER RIGHT, KEYSTONE 

3.34 BROWN 

335- UPPER RIGHT, FROM “TIIE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT,” BY HENRY F. 

PRINGLE, copyright 1939 by henry r. 
PRINGLE, courtesy of rineiiart h com- 
pany. INC. — LOWER LEFT, CULVER LOWER 

RIGHT, KEYSTONE 

336 UPPER, NEW YORK WORLD LOWER, HER- 

BERT JOHNSON, PHILADF.LPIIIA NORTH 
AMERICAN 

337 BROWN 

338 UPPER LEFT, HARRIS & EWING LOWER LEFT, 

BROWN— LOWER RIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 

339 BROWN (all tiiuee) 

340 — ART YOUNG, THE COMING NATION by per- 
mission of ART YOUNG ESTATE 

•341 UPPER, BROWN LOWER RIGHT, CULVER 

342 — RROWN (all three) 

34.3— PUNCH 

344 — UPPER, BROWN LOWER, JOHg T. MC- 

COTCHEON, CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

345 — UPPER RIGHT, CULVER — LOWER LEFT, 

ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION t-OW- 

E;R BIGHT, OHIO STATE JOURNAL, COLUMBUS 

346 UNDERWOOD-STRATTON 

347— UPPER, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY LOWER, 

C. R. MACAULEY, NEW YORK WORLD 
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PICTURE CREDITS 

348 — UPPER,. BROWN LOWER LEFT, ACME 

LOWER RIGHT, UNDERWOOD-STRATTON 

349 — UPPER, HANDY — LOWER, BROWN (BOTH) 

350 — UPPER, EUROPEAN — LOWER LEFT, NEW 

YORK WORLD LOWER RIGHT, O. STARRETT, 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

351 — NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

352— 353 UPPER, BROWN — LOWER, EUROPEAN 

(both) 

354 UPPER, BROWN LOWER, INTERNATIONAL 

355 UPPER, HARRIS & EWING — LOWER, U. S. 

ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 

356 UPPER, DROWN LOWER, U, S, NAVY DEPART- 

MENT 

357 — UPPER, UNDERWOOD-STRATTON — LOWER, U. 
S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS from NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES 

3.58-359 — U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS from NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES 

360 — ^UPPER ROW, LEFT, EUROPEAN - CENTER, 
MUSEUM OF MODF.RN ART— RIGHT, UNDER- 
WOOD-STRATTON — CENTER ROW, LEFT, EURO- 
PEAN RIGHT, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

361 UPPER LEFT, INTERNATIONAL UPPER RIGHT, 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES CENTER LEFT AND 

RIGHT, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY (BOTH) 
— LOWER RIGHT, EUROPEAN 
.363 — MR. BERNARD M. BARUCH, JR., NEW YORK 
364 PRESS ASSOCIATION 

.365 -U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS from NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES (all THREE) 

.366 UPPER, AND LOWER LEFT, CULVER (BOTH) 
-LOWER RIGHT, BROWN 
.367 UNDERWOOD-STRATTON (ALL THREE) 

368-369 INTERNATIONAL 

370-371 — UPPER, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

370 -LOWER LEFT, EUROPEAN — LOWER RIGHT, IN- 

TERNATIONAL 

371 LOWER RIGHT, KEYSTONE 

372 — KEYSTONE 

373 UPPER RIGHT, HARRIS & EWING - LOWER, 

CULVER 

374— UPPER, INTERNATIONAL LOWER LEFT. PHIL- 
ADELPHIA INQUIRER 

375 — UPPER, INTERNATIONAL -LOWER IU(;HT, UN- 
DER WOOD-STH ATTO N 

376 — BROWN (both) 

377 UNDERWOOD-STRATTON 

378-379 — BROWN 

380 — ROl.LIN KIRBY, NEW YORK WORLD from 
CULVER 

382 — KEYSTONE 

383 EUROPEAN (both) 

384 UPPER LEFT, PACK BROTHERS from BROWN 

CENTER ROW, LEFT, HARDING MEMORIAL 

ASSOCIATION, MARION, OHIO CENTER, 

BROWN RIGHT, UNDERWOOD-STRATTON 

LOWER ROW, LEFT, BROWN - CENTER, UN- 
DER WOOD-STH ATTON — RIGHT, NAN BRITTON 
385 — UPPER RIGHT, UNDERWOOD-STRATTON CEN- 

TER HOW, LEFT AND RIGHT, KEYSTONE 
(BOTH) — LOWER, HARRIS & EWING — LOWER 
RIGHT, ACME 

386 UPPER LEFT, LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 

— LOWER LEFT AND CENTER, BROWN (bOTK) 
LOWER RIGHT, KEYSTONE 

387 UPPER LEFT, INTERNATIONAL — UPPER RIGHT. 

PICTURES INC. — ^LOWER LEFT, ACME — LOWER 
right, brown 

388 UNDERWOOD-STRATTON 

389 UPPER LEFT AND CENTER, HARRIS & EWING 

(both) LOWER RIGHT, UNDERWOOD- 

STRATTON 

390 BROWN (both) 
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391 — UPPER RIGHT, D. H. FITZPATRICK, ST. LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH — LOWER, BROWN 

392 - UPPER, UNDERWOOD-STRATTON LOWER, 

BROWN : 

393— uppf;r and center left, brown (both) 

CENTER RIGHT AND LOWER LEFT, CULVER 

(both) — lowf:r bight, international 

394 UPPER and center RIGHT, HARRIS & EWING 

(both) — SLOWER BIGHT, ACME 

395 — uppf;r and center left, Harris & ewinc 

(both) LOWER, national ARCHIVES 

396 — uppf;r, undkhwood-stbatton — lower, in- 
ternational 

397 UPPER RIGHT, international LOWER 

RIGHT, UNDERWOOD-STRATTON LOWER 

LEFT, MRS. W. H. D. KOEBNEH, ASBURY 
PARK, N. J. 

398 INTF.RNATIONAL 

399 UPPER ROW, BROWN (ALL THREE) -LOWER 

I.F:FT', NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

400 1>. B. FITZPATRICK, ST. LOUIS POST -DISPATCH 

401 BROWN 

402 i'ppf;r, international — center left, 

WIDE WORLD — LOWF.R, EUROPEAN 

403 INTF.RNATIONAL 

404 UPPER, AND I.OWKII LKF'T, BROWN (BOTH) 

LOWER RIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 

40.5- -uppf;r, acme — lower left, brown — 
lowf;r right, kf;ystone 

406 — uppf:ii, jerky dovle, piiilauelphia record 
— LOWER, international 

407 — international (both) 

408 — ACME (all three) 

409 — center right, new york public liiihary 
OTHER pictures, ACME (ALL THREE • 

410 ACME (aI.L four) 

411 — ACME (all four) 

412 — KEYSTONE 

413 -UPPER ROW, LEFT AND RIGHT, FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT HOME, NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE. 
HYDE PARK, N. Y., photographic reproduc- 
tion by K. CHESTER (BOTH) — UPPER HOW, 

centf;r, acmf: — center bow, right, acme 

LOWER HOW, LEFT. INTERNATIONAL — 

LOWER ROW, RIGHT, KEY.STONE — OTHER 
PICTURES FROM FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
LIBRARY, HYDE PARK, N. Y., photographic 
reproduction by K. Chester (all four) 
414 — iippf;h. phflss association -lower left, 
wide world 

415 -UPPER, international LOWER RIGHT, 

ACME 

416 — INTERNATIONAL 

417 — uppf:r bow, acme (all three)— center 
row, left, international -right, acme 

LOWFin, fortune photo by RUSSELL 

AiKENS, cojyyright by time inc. 

418 upper, life photo by MARIK HANSEN, copy- 
right by TIME INC. -LOWER LEFT, PRESS 

association 

419 — LEFT, LIFE PHOTO BY THOMAS D. MCAVOY, 
copyright by time inc. — right, press 

ASSOCIATION 

420 — HARRIS * EWING 

421 — PRESS ASSOCIATION 

422 UPPER, PRESS ASSOCIATION LOWER LEFT, 

INTERNATIONAL 

423 — UPPER, KEYSTONE L0WF:R RIGHT, LIFE 

FAINTING BY JOHN MCCRADY, copyright by 
TIME INC. 

424 UPPER, UNDERWOOD-STRATTON LOWER CEN- 
TER, NATIONAL ARCHIVES LOWER RIGHT, 

HAROLD MORTON TAI.BURT, NEW YORK 
WORLD-TELF.CRA M 


425 UPPER, ACME LOWER LEFT AND CENTER, 

HAIIOLO MORTON TALBURT, NEW YORK 

WORLD-TELEGRAM (BOTH) LOWER RIGHT, 

D, R. FITZPATRICK, ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 

426 UPPER, PRESS ASSOCIATION LOWER, BROWN 

427 — UPPER RIGHT, HARRIS & EWING — LOWER 

RIGHT, PRESS ASSOCIATION 

428 EDWIN MARCUS, NEW YORK TIMES 

429 UPPER LEFT, EVANS, COLUMBUS DISPATCH 

UPPER RIGHT, LUTE PEASE, NEWARK EVENING 

NEWS LOWER LEFT, H. I. CARLISLE, NEW 

YORK HERALD - TRIBUNE — LOWER RIGHT, 
BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 

430— UPPER, FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

PHOTO BY DOROTHEA LANGE from LIHIIAHY 
OF CONGRESS I.OWER, INTERNATIONAL 

431 — UPPER, FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

PHOTO BY DOROTHEA LANCE from LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS LOWER, ACME 

432— BROWN 

433 — LIFE PHOTO BY THOMAS D. MCAVOY, copy- 
right by TIME INC. 

434 UPPER, PRESS ASSOCIATION LOWER LEFT, 

LIFE PHOTO BY THOMAS D. MCAVOY, copy- 
right by TIME INC. — LOWER RIGHT, ACME 

435 UPPER LEFT, ROBERT CAPA-l'IX UPPER 

RIGHT, KEYSTONB; CENTER LEFT, INTERNA- 
TIONAL CENTER RIGHT, PICTURES INC. 

LOWER LEFT, ACME — LOWER RIGHT, MOVIE- 
TONE NEWS 

436-437- WIDE WORLD 

438 — UPPER, LIFE PHOTO BY JOHN PHILLIPS, Copy- 
right by TIMF. INC. — LOWER LEFT, CARL 
SOMDAL, CHICAGO TUIRUNE 

439— UPPER, LIFE PHOTO BY JOHN PHILLIPS, Copy- 
right by TIME INC. 

440— CENTER LEFT, PRESS ASSOCIATION OTHER 

IMCTURFS FROM INTERNATIONAL (ALL FOUr) 

441 INTERNATIONAL 
442^43 — ACME (both) 

444- -INTERNATIONAL 

445- LOWER LEFT, ACME— LOWER RIGHT, PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

446- -UPPER, U. S. MARINE CORPS LOWER. LIFE 

PHOTO BY BOB LANDRY, copyright by TIME 
INC, 

447 - INTERNATIONAL 

448 -CENTBm, U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS — LOWER 
LEFT. PATHE NEWS — LOWER RIGHT, PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

449 — UPPER, LIFE PHOTO BY GEORCF. SKADDINC, 

copyright by time inc. — lower, press 
ASSOCIATION (both) 

450 UPPER LEFT, ACME LOWER LEFT, LIFE 

PHOTO BY THOMAS D. MCAVOY, copyright 
by TIME INC. LOWER RIGHT, ACME 

451 UPPER, LIFE PHOTO BY GEORGE SKADUING, 

copyright by time inc. — lower left, 

INTERNATIONAL LOWER RIGHT, ACME 

452 -PRESS ASSOCIATION (BOTH) 

453 UPPER, LIFE PHOTO BY THOMAS D. MCAVOY, 

copyright by time inc. — lower, interna- 
tional (both) 

454-455 — PRF.SS association 

456 UPPER LEFT, life PHOTO BY RALPH MORSE, 

copyright by time inc. — upper right, 

PHOTO BY LARKY KEIGHLEY, REPRINTED BY 
special PERMISSION OF THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST; copyright 1946 by curtis pub- 
lishing COMPANY, INDEPF.NDF.NCE SQUARE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. — LOWER LEB'T, LIFE 
PHOTO BY THOMAS D. MCAVOY, Copyright 
by TIME INC. LOWER RIGHT, PRESS ASSO- 

CIATION 

457 PRESS ASSOCIATION 

458 — LIFE PHOTO BY GEORGE SKADDINC, copy- 
right by TIME INC. 
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